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PKEFACE. 


The prescut volume, like its predecessor, is complete in 
itself. It tells the history of India under Mussulman rule. 
At the same time it forms the fourth volume, or j)art of the 
fourth volume, of the “ History of India from the Earliest 
Ages.^' 

The history of Mussulman India is altogether distinct 
from that of Hindu India. The previous volumes treated of 
the Hindu people ;—the natives of India properly so called. 
The present volume treats of the Mussulman people ;—the- 
fair-cpmplexionod foreigners who conquered the Hindu 
people in the eleventh century of tho Christian era. The 
Hindd people worshipped idols, as they were taught ^by tho 
Brahmans. Tho Mussulman people worshipped tho God of 
the Patriarchs, as they were taught by Muhammad tho 
prophet.; The history of Mussulman India begins when tho 
Rajpoots wore masters ; it tells how the Mussulmans became 
masters ; it gives t^o annals of Mussulman Sultans^own to 
the tim^when ^he English began to play a part in India. 

The history of Mussulman India has been divided into 
four periods ; they correspond to four stages in the develop¬ 
ment of the religion of the Koran ;—the Sunni, tho Shiali, 
the Siifi, and-the Sunni revival- This division is sufficiently 
explained in the progress c^^he history. There is another 
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division wLich demands an explanation at the outset; it ’is 
the separation of the Mussulman‘period from the Moghul 
period. 

The Mussulman perioij is the one properly so cajled. 
It extended from the eleventh century to the sixteenth. 
Throughout this interval “^of five centuries t^e religion of 
Islam was dominant throughout the Mussulman empire. 
The Sultans were mostly staunch Miissulmans. 

The Moghul period has been wrongly called Mussulman. 
•It extended from thfe sixteenth century to the middle of the 
seventeenth. Throughout this interval the Koran was neg¬ 
lected or ignored; many of the so-called Mussulmans were 
Sufi heretics; many affected open infidelity. Akber, the 
greatest sovereign of the Moghul dynasty, threw off’ all pr«- 
tfence of being a Mussulman. Ho persecuted Mussulmans ; 
he destroyed mosques ; he broke up the power of the Ulama, 

or Mussulman church ; he drove the chiefs of the Ulama 

« 

into exile ; he sot up a religion of his own, kifown as the 
_ Divine Kaith.^^ Neither Akber, nor his son Jehangir, 
nor his grandson Shah Jehan, has the slightest claim to bo 
called Mussulmans. 

The histoi'ians of the Mussulman period, properly so called, 
generally told the truth. Occasionally they may have praised 
bad princes because they were good Mussulmans ; otherwise 
they wore honest and trustworthy. They wore kept up to the 
mark by the influence of tjio Ulam&. The Ulam6. comprised 
the coliectivo body of doctors, lawyers, magistrates, and 

judgbe resident at the capital. It combined the authority of 

• * • 

law with that of religion. It was the one independent voice 
in the circle of Asiatic despotism. Had the Jbistorians of the 
Mussulman period sacrificed truth to flattery, they would 
have exposed themselves to the scorn of the Ulamd.^ 

* Ferisbta is a type of the truth-tt^jjwg historiaas of the Mussulman period. 
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'Undei' the Moghul rule all these conditions were 
changed. "When Akber* broke up the Ulamd., public 
opinion ceased to have a voice in India. History degener¬ 
ated «into flattery and falsehoods* European historians of 
India have believed in the fulsome flattery of Persian para¬ 
sites and J){trty writers.^ They have ignored the authority of 
European contemporaries, who had no temptation to depart 
from ‘the truth. Jehangir and Shah Jehan have been 
lauded as great and beneficent sovereigns. In reality they 
were the most shameless tyrants that* ever disgraced a 
throne. Mogliul administration has been held up as a 
model for Pritish imitation. In reality it was a monstrous 
system of oppi'ession and extortion, which none but Asiatics 
coTild have practised or endured. Justice was a mockery. 
Magistrates could always be bribed ; false witnesses coulcf 
always be bought. Religion had ceased to be a check upon 
Asiatic coiTuption and depravity. The Hindus, wore slg,ves 
in the hands of grinding ta.sk-mastors;—foreigners who 
knew not how to pity or how to spare. In the present day 
there is greater secrosy in native rule; a grpatcr fear of the 
interference of the paramount power; a shoW of imitation 
of British administration. In reality the spirit of tyranny 
and despotism in native states is the same as ever. 

2^ho evidence by which Moghul history has been placed 

upon a trvithful footing is beyond all question. It is given 

• • 

by Europeans of different nations, who resided in India 

So aro most of the histofians which have heen translated and preserved Sir 
Henry Elliot’f Historj^of India as told by its ovfn historians. Abul Fazl and 
Kh&fil Khan are typos of the flatterers who flourished during the Moghul period. 

This statement by ^o moans diminishes the value of Mr lilockmann’s transla¬ 
tion of the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl. Mr Blockmann’s work is invaluable. 

* No slight is thrown upon the study of oriental languages. No one can have 
a greater respect for such study than the author of this history. It has led to 
discoveries in philology and religion, which will be appreciated for all time. But 
belief in an oriental flatterer is»a very di^erent matter. 
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at different periods during tlie reigns of Johangir and Shah 
Jehan. A general agi-oemont run^ through them all. William 
Hawkins was an English sea captain who spent two or three 
years at Agi’a between 1608 and 1611. Sir Thomas Roe" 
was an Englishman of good family wfio foll<^wed the court 
of Jehangir from 1616 to 1618 in the character of aft 
ambassador from James the First. Sir Thomas Herbert 
was an English gentleman who travelled in India about 1627 
and 1628. John Albert de Mandelslo was a young gentle¬ 
man who had been brought up in the court of the Duke of 
Holstein; ho travelled in India between 1638 and 1640. 
Francis Bernier w^as a French physician who lived in India?* 
from 1656 to 1668. He resided at the Moghul court at 
Delhi; ho traversed India from Kashmir to Golkonda. Jo'^hn 
Baptista Tavernier was an intelligent jeweller who travelled 
through India two or three times in the reigns of Shah Johan 
and Aurung'/iob. Monsieur do 3’heveuot was a French 
gentleman who travelled through India in the early years of 
the reign of Aurungzeb. Such are the .authorities on which 
the historian has relied; they present a true picture of 
native I’ule. 

There are other authorities, besides those cited, which 
demand special mention. A Venetian physician, named ' 
Manouchi, resided forty-eight years in India. Ho was in 

the service of Shah Johan; afterwards in that of Aurungzeb. 

% 

Ho compiled memoirs of the Moghul sovereigns of India; 
they ’A’ero drawn out of the Moghul chronicles or registers 
whidli*wore preserved ^at Delhi in the Persian langnage. The 
memoirs were written in Portuguese; they comprised extracts 
from the chronicles translated into Portuguese. Manouchi 
sent his manuscripts to Europe. They were adorned 
with portraits of different Moghul emperors, and of all 
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tlio’ eminent men in the Moghul empire. The portraits 
wore painted at a great charge by artists employed in the 
palace. 

The memoirs of Manouchi fell into the hands of a Jesuit 
priest named Father TJatrou. They do not appear to have 
beenprintted or published. In 1708 Father Catrou published 
at the Hague a history of the Moghul empire written in 
Frenoii; it was based on the memoirs of Manouchi. In 
T82G an English translation of Father Catron’s history was 
published in London. 

The history of Fatlier Catrou has often been cited 
in the present work. It forms the very best authority 
for the history of the reign of Shah elchan. Catrou’s 
history of this period is in accord with that of Bernier. 
Catrou is far moi’o successful than Bernier in bringing’ 
out the true character of the leaders in the great war 
-which brought the i-eign of Shah Jehan to a clpse. 
Manouchi must have sent to Europe copies of the corre¬ 
spondence between the more prominent actors. Catrou 
quotes letters which reveal the inner nature.and disposition 
of the writers. The substance is given in the Sixth chapter 
of the present volume. They impart a dramatic character to 
the history. 

Father Catrou’s history is incomplete. Manouchi wrote 
memoirs of Aurungzeb, the son and successor of Shah 
Jehan. "Father Catron closes his history with Shah Jehan, 
the father of Aurungzeb. Ho states in his preface that he 
had writlit^ a histbry of the reign of Aurungzeb based bn 
Manouchi’s memoirs; he promised to publish it if his history 
of the previous JVIoghul emperors found favour with the 
public. Neither the memoirs nor the history of Aurungzeb 
appear to havp been published. Possibly the manuscripts 
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113 ay have be^ preserved in some library down to our 6wn 
time. If so they would be a gifeat boon to the historian. 
The reign of Aurungzob is difficult and obscure. Manouchi 
would have been able to rtsorrect by his personal knowledge 
any bombast or exaggeration that might be recorded in the 
chronicles. 

Under these circumstances the pi’csent volume has boon 
brought to a close with the reign of Shah Johan. Mean¬ 
while the author would bo glad of- any information re¬ 
specting the memoirs of the Moghul empire in India by 
Signor Manouchi, or the history of Aurungzob by Father 
Catrou.* 

There is one other point to which attention may be 
drawn. It will be seen in the course of the present volume 
that the Moghuls bore a striking resemblance to the Vedic 
Aryans ; that the Moghul empire in India between the six¬ 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was probably only a repeti¬ 
tion of what has been apparently going on in India tln-ough 
unrecorded ages ; that the Moghul empire in India was only 
the last link in a chain of empires which began in the remot¬ 
est antiquity. In other words, it will be seen that there is 
reason to believe that the Vedic Aryans were Moghuls; 
that Asoka and Akber sprang from the same stock as the 
worshippers of the Vedic gods. 

The authorities for those conclusions are refprred tO in 
the course of the history; some' extracts from . those 


* "The appendicps, index, and maps will bo published with the second part of 
this volume. At page 27 it is stated that Hiiidh history will be treated in “ the 
fourth chapter of the present volume ; it should have been “ a future ” chapter. 
The Hindh history of the Peninsula will be dealt with in^he forthcoming part of 
the present volume. 

The name of Chitdr has been wrongly accentuated in some of the earlier 
pages. It should be Chitor, not Chltor. 
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au£lioi'ities are g-iven in the notes. There is one important 
passage in the Travels of Father Rubruquis * which has been 
omitted j it is worthy of being extracted, and is accordingly 
given in the present place :— 

When they (Tartars or Moghuls) meet to njake merry, 
they sprinkle part of their drink upon the image which is 
over "tho master’s head, and afterwards upon tlio other 
images in their order; then a servant goes ovit of the house 
with a cup full of drink, sprinkling it thrice towards tho 
south, and bowing his knee every time ; this is done in 
honour of Fii’e. Ho performs the same ceremony towards 
the oast in honour of Air ; then to the west in honour of 
Water; lastly to the north in honour of tho Dead [i. e. of 
ghosts]. Wlion the master holds a cup in his hand to drink, 
before ho tastes ho pours a part of it upon the ground; if 
he drinks sitting on horseback, he pours out part upon the 
neck or mane of the horse before he drinks.^’ 

Those who are familiar with Vedic conceptions will pro¬ 
bably recognize them in the foregoing extract.* 

Rubruquis travelled through ’I’artary and visited the 
courts of the Moghul KJians in the thirteenth century of the 
Christian ora. At that time the Moghuls carried on frequent 
wars against the Turks. The antagonism between Moghul 
and Turk prevailed at every period in history. It will be seen 

in the course of tho present volume.that it corresponded to 

® ® 

the antagonism between the solar and lunar races, ‘the 
children of tho sun and the children of the moon, which has 
prevailed from the remotest antiquity. A golden sun, or a 
peacock, has ever been the emblem of the Persian, the 


See pages 123 and 124 of the present volume. 
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Rajpoot, and the Moghul. The moon or crescent has e^rer 
been the emblem of the Turk. ‘The antagonism betwfeen 
the two has outlived their common conversion to Islam ; to 
this day it finds expression in the antagonism bet^jveeu 
Shiah and Sunni.® 

In conclusion the author begs to express his best thanks 
to the Rev. W^illiam Raines for kind help in the translation 
of authoi'itios in Portuguese, Spanish, and other Kurjjpean 
languages. 

Wifham, Esseo’, 

18^4 December, 1875. 

• See page 277 of the present volume. 
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HISTORY OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I. 

ISLAM BEFORE THE CONQUEST OF INDIA. 

A.D. 570 TO 997. 

The history of Mussulman India is the record of ch apter, i. 
a cMlision between two races, the Turks and the 
Hindus. These races were the representatives of HuiduT:‘*it8^^ 
twp hostile creeds, Islam and Brahmanism. In the mwssuimans. 
tenth and eleventh centuries of the Christian era, 
the Turks invaded India from the north-west by 
the same route as that taken by Alexander, They 
overcame tlfe Hindiis; they conquered the Punjab 
and greater part of Hindustan. Later on they con¬ 
quered the remainder (if Hindustan, and pushed 
southwards into the Dekhan and Peninsula.^ Seven 
or eight centuries passed away. The British 
appeared in‘the eastern seas; they took root in 
India; they grew into political power. But still 
the Mussulm&hs continued to exercise dominion in 
India. They introduced a polity ol their own; 
they converted millions of Hindus to their own faithi 
But they never stamped out the Hindu element; 

* The division of India jn-oper into the three zones of Hindustan, the Dekhan, 
and the Peninsula, has already been laid down in a previous chapter. See ante, 
vol.' iii. — 
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2 HISTORY OF INDIA. 

they neTer drove out Brahmanism, nor hrokO up tlio 
caste system. At times they even yielded to the 
charm of Hinduism; to this day many Mussulmans 
in India arc goveiaied by caste ideas. Ate times the 
current of Mu,ssulman invasion was overpowered by 
a counter-current of Hindd reaction and the -study 
of those reactions throws a new light upon political 
and religious developments in India. Some Mussul¬ 
man rulers liave drifted so near to Hinduism tliat 
they liave all but lost their religion; others have 
grown so intolerant of Hinduism that they have all 
but lost their empire. 

But the effects of the collision were not confined 
to Mu,ssulmans. Millions of Hindus became con¬ 
verts. Millions more were worked upon by Islam, 
who never left the pale of Brahmanism. From an 
early period in the history of the collision Hindii 
reformers wore teaching that the Gdd of the Tuussul- 
man and the God of the Hindu are one and the 
same. The Mussulman element is still noiselessly 
at work ‘ beneath the surface of Hindii life. The 
growing lassitude about religion, the growing scep¬ 
ticism amongst educated natives, the loosening of 
the bonds of caste, all prove that a reaction* is 
inevitable. What form it will take is a problem 
which has yet tp be solved. 

The progress of the Mussulmans in India thus 
reveals phenomena of the deepest interest. Thp 
Indian continent is still overladen Svith pagodas, 
and swarming with idols; but mosques meet the 
eyes in every city, as standing protests against 
idolatry. The antagonism between the two has 
lasted for centuries. The pagodas are close and 
sepulchral, like' palaces of .the dead. The idols are 
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enthroned on high like temporal Rajas. They are chaptee i. 
feasted With sacrifices and *offeringSj gratified with 
music and dances, and propitiated by songs and 
praises. The mosque is a public* hall open to all 
believers. There .are n© images, no altars, no mu¬ 
sicians, no dsfocing-women, and few ornamenta¬ 
tions; The daily worship is hostile to Bralimanism. 

It expresses a simple formula but profound faith: 

—“ There is but one God and Muhammad is his 
prophet.” ^ 

The collision between Islam and Brahmanism is Pouuoairesuiu, 
thus apparent to all beliolders. The historian does 
not deal with tlie redigious controversy; that is left 
to theologians. 11 is simple task is to tell the story 
of the collision in India, to trace out its political 
results, and to unfold the lessons which they convey. 

The subject is not a mere speculative inquiiy. It 
is of pi^3ssing importance at this moment; it is of 
vast importance for all time. The antagonism be¬ 
tween Mussulman and Hindu, added to the con- 

* The Mussulman mosque, whether large or small, is generally a plafti square 
^uilding. At each of the four quarters is a tower or minaret, from which the 
muezzins chant the daily call to prayers. In front is a sciuare court, with a 
fountalh in which the faithful perform the preliminary ablutions which are ordered 
by the Koran. The mosque, properly so called, is a large hall paved with marble 
or pnlished stone. There arc no benches of any kind whatever; nothing but mats 
or carpets on which the worshippers kneel and make their prostriitions. The 
walls arc generally -white, covered with texts of the Koran in black letters. The 
pulpit of the Imkm or priest is set up with its face towards Mecca. As tho 
believer takes off his shoes and enters the sacred precincts, ho leaves the wor]^ 
bphind him, and bseathes an atmosphere of devotipn and contemplation. Tho 
Mullah or Imhm conducts the ^u^jlio prayers. He reads apportion of the "Koran 
in Arabic, and usually subjoins a short explanation in the vulgar tongue. The 
whole congregation are in an attitude of worship. The names of Allah and 
Muhammad are on,every lip;* to all appearance the prayers of all present are 
fixed upon God and his prophet. 

.The shrines or tombs built in honour of holy men, or of distinguished indi¬ 
viduals, are of a different construction. Tho mosque is plain, because it is a house 
of prayer to God; but the shrines aro often ornamented out of respect for tho 
menuiry of the departed. 
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viction that the British government was eve^-handed 
towards all princes and all religions, strengthened 
and upheld the British rule for nearly a century. 
The dallyings between the two religions^ added to 
the dread that the British government was growing 
innovating and arbitrary, led to the Autiny of Fifty- 
seven. These political phenomena are not peculiar 
to British India; it will be seen hereafter that 
they wore manifest in Mussulman India. Those 
who read Indian history as a record of wars, con¬ 
quests, and personal adventure, will see none of 
these things. Those who read it as a record of the 
developments that grew out of the collision be¬ 
tween Mussulmans and Hindus, will perceive that 
similar forces have been at work in India ever shice 
the beginning of Mussulman conquest. They were 
active in the days of Mahmud of Ghaznf. They are 
active to this day; easily distinguished by all wlio are 
familiar with the people. 

The history of Mussulman India reveals other 
phenomena of even deejDer interest. It explains the 
reason why Hindus have become Mussulmans and 
will not become Christians. In the sixteenth,cen¬ 
tury there was a Protestant movement in Mussul¬ 
man India as there was in Christian Europe. Mus¬ 
sulman thinkers were growing weary of the dogmatic 
arrogance of the priesthood. They inquired after 
other religions until they grew sceptical of their 
own. Christian Fathers were”invitM to Agra by 
the Moghul emperor; they preached before Akbor 
and his court'; they set up a chap61 and altar 
within the precincts of the imperial palace. Many 
became believers, although few were baptized. 
Akber and Ins famous mihister, Abul Fazl, were 
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among ^he believers. Two^ princes of the iiflperial 
blood were baptized with tlic utmost pomp at Agra. 
The movement developed a conviction that there 
was but ofie Grod; that all men w^e striving after a 
knowledge of God, but liy dilferent ways; that the 
God of the Mussulman, the Ilindii, and the Christian 
was one and the same. The movement languished 
into the ^ame indifference of religion, the same 
laxity of morals, which arc prevailing in Injiia 
now. It ended in a religious reaction, which was 
inevitable then, and is inevitable noAV. 

The Mussulman conquest of India begins with 
the exploits of Mahmiid of Ghaziif, 997—1030 a.d. ; 
but the history of JVIussulmans in general begins 
with Muhammad the prophet, 570—632 a.d. There 
is thus an interval of four centuries lietween Muham¬ 
mad and JMahmud ; and it was during these four 
‘ ^ • •• 
(jcnturies that tlio IMussuhnans established their 

em 2 )iro in Asia, and Avere schooled for the (ionquest 
of India. It Avill bo seen hereafter that,the men 
who invaded India took their rtiligion from Mu- 
hfiinmad, their enthusiasm from the Arab conquest, 
and •their culture from the Persian reAuval.'’ 

The career of Muhammad is a Avell-knoAvn story; 
but the main jioints of his religion arc better 
gathered from his life mid its suiToundings than 
from a critical examination of his .teachings. At 
tlie advent df * Muhammad, Arabia Avas shut in from 
the outer world. Its shores were rocky and inhos- 
jiitable; it had no great rivers to open up the in¬ 
terior. There were toAvns, villages, and culturable 


® Tho Peraian revival in the ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era 
wijl be brought under review towards Ahe close of tlic present chapter. It was a 
revolt, not against the Ma^uluian apostle or religion, but a^inst the Arab yoke. 
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lands; but they were mere oases in the desfrt. The 
Arabs were a patriarchal people distributed in tribes. 
Some dwelt in towns and villages ; others wandered 
from pasture to pasture with their flocks aflad herds.^ 
Muhammad was bom ^t Metfca, about seventy 
miles inland from the lied Sea. 'The city was 
situated about half way up the old caravan route 
between Aden and Palestine. It was a seat of trade; 
a halting-jilace for caravans. It was also a holy 
city; it contained the temple known as the 
Kaaba, which had been a centre of pilgrimage 
for all the tribes of Arabia from a remote' antiquity. 
Three hundred and sixty idols were ranged 
about the Kaal)a; but somehow this idolatry was 
mixed up with legends of the llebreAV” patriarchs. 
It was fabled that Abraham had built the Kaaba. 
Hard by was shown the sj)ot where he had prepaiied 
to offer up his son Ishmael; also the Zamzem well 
which had sprung up at the feet of Hagar. These 
associations wf>rkcd iij»on the mind of Muhammad ; 
they filled his imagination with visions "of God and 
•his angels, of Satan and his devils. God was the 
one and supreme ruler of the universe; Satamwas 
the rebel who tempted man to worship othei*gods. 
When Muhammad was twenty-five years of age he 
wont with a trading caravan into Syria. There he 
^earned something about Jesus Clirist, but only as 
Jesus the son of Mary; he rejected th5 doctrine of 

* It has boon found impossible to append refei;pnces to all the authorities for 
the present chapter. It only comprises such heads of information as should be 
homo in mind ■whilst dealing with the history of Mussulman India. They are 
blended with general inferences and remarks for which the author is alone 
responsible. 

» The Arab traditions represent that it.was Ishmael and not Isaac that Abra¬ 
ham intended to saCX'ifice. 
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tlio Trinity as opposed to the belief in one God.® chapteb i. 
On his return to Mecca ho married the widow 
Khadija, who was fifteen years older than himself. 

Time passed away; religion and sentiment fer¬ 
mented in his brain, until they burst through all 
conventionalities. When he was forty years of age, 
and Ids wife was fifty-five, he set up as a prophet sent 
by God to put down idolatry and restore the religion 
of the patriarchs. He made a few converts at Mecca, 
but sufiered much persecution. His teaching clashed 
with the idolatry of the Kaaba; it was violently op¬ 
posed to the vested interests of the Korcish, who 
were the ruling tribe amongst the Arabs, and the 
hereditary guardians of the Kaaba.^ At the age of 
fifty lie lost his wife Khadija, and was more hotly 
persecuted than ever. At fifty-two he fled from 
Mecca to IVIedina, a city about two liundvcd and fifty, 
miles to the northward on the route to Syria. 

The Hijra, or “fliglit” to IVIedina, corresponds riiKht toMe- 

^ dina: Muhain., 

with 622 A.D. It is the ei>()eli in the life of 
hanimad;*thc turning point of liis career;, it has 
hecomc the era of Islam, lie made thousands of 
converts' at Medina. He a])jicaled to the sword as 
well as to the Koran ; ho became a prince as well as 
a prophet. He warred against the Koreish of 
Mecca and plundered, their caraA'^ans. He sub¬ 
dued th'o Jews and Arabs round about Medina. 

• 

--- m—i - - - 

® There can be little doubt that Muhammad was imnfcsscd with Christianity 
as it was taught, in Syria. He rejected the idea that Jesus was the'Son of God 
the Father, but he believed in him as a prophet; and he aspired to bo a similar 
prophet in Arabhi. The ntosque which he ultimately built at Medina had a 
pulpit, and was more like a Christian church than a heathen temple. 

'' Muhammad had been born in the tribe of Eoreish ; but his fellow-tribes* 
mon were all the more hostile on that account. The prophet was in reality the 
head of a democratic movement against the Koreish, who were at once a hierarchy 
and an oligarchy. 
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He built a mosque at Medina: tliore lie cojiductcd 
prayers every day and preaclied every Friday; 
there he sent forth his captains to battle, and 
his envoys to proejaim his mission to distant tribes. 
He married many wives, nwistly widows ; he dwelt 
with them by turns in a r6w of cottages adjoining 
the mosque. He sent letters to the emperor of Rome, 
the kings of Persia and Abyssinia, and the ruler of 
Egypt, calling upon them to abandon their religion 
and accept Islam. At last, in the fulness of his 
power, he conquered Mecca, and destroyed all the 
idols in the Kaaba. Henceforth the Kaaba was the 
temple of Islam; the place of pilgrimage for all 
Mussulmans, and for none beside Mussulmans. 
Henceforth Muhammad was the prophet ahd 
emperor of the whole Mussulman world. He died 
^in 632 A.D., ten years after his flight to Medina. 
Within that brief period the persecufed prophet had 
become a sovereign power. 

The religion of Muhammad was the outcome of 
his experiences in Arabia and Syria. It is smnmed 
up in the formula of Islam ;—“ There is but one 
God, and Muhammad is his prophet.” Believers w.ere 
to be rewarded as loyal subjects ; unbelievers were 
to bo punished as enemies and rebels. Asiatic 
sovereigns rewarded their faithful servants with 
beautiful slave-girls; God would reward his faithful 
servants in like mariner. On earth a believer might 
marry four wives ; in paradise he*-would be attended 
by any number of houris. On earth Muhammad 
was already the favoured messenger of ‘God; con¬ 
sequently on earth he was allowed to marry as 
many wives as he pleased. This simple faith was 
no stumblinsr-block to the Arabs; it was in accord- 
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an CO with their own ideas and usages. It was only chakteb, i. 
a stuml)ting-block to heretics and unbelievers; but 
in the eyes of every Mussulman such heretics and 
unbelievers were the enemies of Obd and,his pro¬ 
phet, and w’ould be punished hereafter in the tor¬ 
ments of hell.**^ ' 

Muhammad was succeeded by a lino of Arab Tiirw dynastiei 
Khaltfs, wilo were the tcmjJoral and sj)iritual heads 
of the Mussulman empire. Iliey were not prophets 
like Muhammad ; they wore the em'^erors and 
pontiffs of the world of Islam. Their history is of 
no moment in dealing wdth Mussulman India; but 
they are divided into three successive dynasties, 
which serve as landmarks in Mussulman annals. The 
Khtilifs of Medinawere the four successors of Muham¬ 
mad, who reigned from 032 to 060.® The Khalifs of 

Damascus were known as the Omeyads; they reigned 

11 ■ .^.1 . . •***>** 

** It is a popular idea that the Arabs were always a polygamous people ; and 
that Muhammad attempted to abate the evil by restricting them'to four wives. 

But it Would rather appear that few females were permitted to live; that a 
family of brothers were contented with one wife amongst them. Before the 
advent of Muhartiipad, female children were buried alive lest they should entail 
expense or shame upon the family. (See Koran, chaps, vi. and Ixxxi.) Strabo, 
whose authority is undeniable, quotes some gross cases of polyandry and incest 
amongst tho Arabs (Book xvi. chap. 4, sen. 25). Muhammad suppressed infanti- 
cide, ^jolyandry, incest, and other depraved usages, by reviving the polygamy 
of the patriarchs, but he restricted every man to four wives. He has thus been 
abused as a sensualist, when possibly he deserves to bo praised as a reformer. 

® Tho four successors of Muhammad were Abu Bakr, Omar, Othman, and 
Ali. Their names are household wor^s with every Mussulman; they arc associ- 
ated^with that great breach between the Sunni and the Shiah, which has divided 
the world of Islam into two hostile camps. All four had* been elected, or at least 
recognized, by the cftifgregation at Medina; but Abu Bakr, Omar, and Othman had 
been accepted only onoaccount <tf tluir close friendship wiU» Muhammad; whilst 
All’s claim rested upon kinship as well as friendship. Ali had married F&tima, 
the daughter of the prophet; his two sons, Hasan and Husain, were the grandsofts 
of the prophet. The Sunnis Accepted all four Khalifs ; the Shiahs rejected tho 
first throe as usurpers, and declared that Ali and his two sons, Hasan and Husain, 
were the only rightful succefeors of the prophet. All the early Mussulman con¬ 
querors of India were Sunitis; tho breach between tho Sunnis and the Shiahs 
finds expression in the later history of Mussulman lAdia, when it will be brought 
more fully under review. 
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from 660 to 750. The Khalifa of Bagdad were 
known as the Abba*8idcs’; they reigned from 750 to 
1258, when they were finally subverted by the 
Moghuls.^® 

The reigns of the four ^^alifs of Medina scarcely 
lasted a generation, but* within tlAt brief period 
tlie Arab Mussulmans took Asia by storm. Hiey 
poured out of the desert and overspread Syria 
and Persia like a destroying flood. They cap¬ 
tured wealthy cities, sacked houses and palaces, 
and carried away multitudes of captives to be their 
slaves. Syrians and Persians struggled against 
them in vain. Tlicy plundered like brigands, but 
they fought like crusaders. Whilst filling the air 
with j'ells of God and his prophet, they cult to 
pieces the trained legions of Koine, and scattered 
the hosts of I’ersia. The civilized inhabitants, of 
Western Asia had hitherto despised the Arabs as 
rude barbarians of the desert. They had held 
Muliaminad in no esteem, and liad scoffed at his 
jiretcwsions. ^Phey soon found that resistance was 
not only vain, but led to utter ruin; to the loss of 
everything that made life dear; to the slavery of 
theinselves and their wives, their sons and tlieir 
daughters; often to the forced conversions of their 
women and unutterable shame. 

Submission, however, did not necessarily involve 
the surrender of their religion, Jews and Christians 
might remain'as they were, provided* that they ten¬ 
dered their submission to the Khalif, and paid a 
certain tribute or capitation tax, which was called 


'® A stron" and bitter antagonism prevailed between the Omeyads and Abbas- 
ides, but it has no bearing upon the liistery of Mussulman India. It belongs 
only to the history of the Arab Khalifat. * 
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Jozya. • But they were not allowed to expose the 
symbols or images of their respective religions, or to 
hinder their children from embracing Islam. They 
were subjected to many indignities. They were 
forbidden to ridb on ^fuddles, or to caiTy arms, 
or to wear ISTussulman costume. They were, com¬ 
pelled to entertain for three days any Mussulman 
travellers‘that chose to quarter themselves in their 
houses. They were in fact treated as infidels and 
enemies of the prophet; to be tolerated on con¬ 
dition of paying Jezya, and nothing more.” 

Under such cii-cumstances conversions must have 
become numerous. Those who turned away from 
Judaism or Christianity and accepted Muhammad 
as*their prophet, might be scorned as apostates by 
their own ])eoplc; but their own ]) 0 ople had become 
tlio despised and persecuted. On the other hand, 
by accepting Muhammad the convert was received 
into the brotherhood of Islam. Ho shared in the 
glory, the spoil, and the license of the conquerors, 
and was qualified for holding liigh offices and com- 
• naan (Is. 

.The causes which enabled the rude barbarians of 
the desert to triumph over discijfiined annies have 
always been open to question. It has been urged that 
the Syrians and Persians were sunk in ofTeminacy 
and luxury; that the Arabs were much harder 
noldiers, wl’ilst they were equally skilful in the use 

“ The terms upon wliich Jews and Christians were permitted to reside in 
Mussulman countries were (^riginnlly laid down in the treaty of 637 betw(>en 
KImlif Omar and the Patriarch of Jerusalem. (Sec Oehley’s History of the Sara¬ 
cens.) These restrictions were maintained in many Mussulman countries down 
to a recent period. One of the conditions of peace between Russia and the 
KhanateiT of Turliistan was that these restrictions 'should be removed. 

• ^Bigoted Mussulmans denied that idolaters should be permitted to carry on 
their idolatry even afterpayment of Jezj-a. ~ 
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of the sword, spear, and bow. But all these condi¬ 
tions had been in existence from a remote antiquity, 
and yet the Arabs had been generally kept within 
their native deserts.^^ The fact appears to be that 
Islam had changed their organization. They were 
no kuiger a loose midisciplined for'fefe, divided by 
their tribal feuds. They were knitted together in 
the bonds of a brotlierhood, which ronderdd them as 
strong as the Macedonian phalanx. Under sucji 
circumstances neither discipline nor valour could 
prevail against them. 

There was also another element of strength. 
The martial enthusiasm of the Arabs was stimulated 
to the highest pitch by women and religion. The 
women went with them to the battle. They played 
timbrels and they sang songs. They urged the 
.men to fight by promised kisses and embracQS. 
niey drove back the faint-hearted liy taunts and re- 
vilings. Meanwhile the blood of the Arab hero was 
warmed, not only by a buniing zeal for God and his 
prophet, but by visions of the houris ctf paradise. 
If he escaped with victory he would be caressed by* 
the fairest women in the camp. If he perished ^he 
would be received in the arms of heavenly beauties. 
Many a dying hero has draivn his last breath with 
a smile, dreaming that tlm houris were waving 
tljeir green veils to welcome him as their lord and 
bridegroom.^“ 

TUo invasion of Persia by Zoliiik the Arabian, as recorded in the Shah 
K&meh, is exceptional. ^ 

The great battle of Aijnadin, in which the celebrated Ehalid overthrew the 
legions of the emperor Heraclius, was certainly gained by this powerful incentive. 
At tho beginning of the action Khalid cried out to his Arabs:—* Paradise and the 
houris are before your faces; hell and the devil are behind your backs.* Mean¬ 
while the women were singing In the rearFight on^^ind we will kiss and em¬ 
brace you; turn not buck, or w e will hate atid spurn you.’ At the first charge "the 
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Durjng the rei^s of the Khalifs of Damascus, chapteb, i. 
the Arabs were pushing th4ir dominion further and 
further to the eastward. They overran Central q^^'t of Smi 

V sift 

Asia, and. finally came in conflict with the Hindus 
in the neighbourhood of tiie river Indus. The Arab 
conquest of Oeftitral Asia is of deep significancQ. It 
throws some light upon the previous invasion of 
Alexando» It supplements the information supplied 
by the Chinese pilgrims. It opens up the ground 
which became the basis of operations * during the 
Mussulman conquest of the Punjab and Hindustan. 

Central Asia consists of four oases more or less oases: • 

Khora»fian, 

surrounded by desert. The oases have always been 
occupied by civilized populations dwelling in cities; 
but they are separated from each other by dreary 
wastes, sparsely peopled by Turkomans and other 
nomades, dwelling in tents. The oases are 
known by the ndmes of Khorassan, Kdbul, Bokhara, 
and Scinde. Khorassan might-be described as a 
promontory of Persia, stretching out eastward into 
the desert of the Turkomans. Beyond this desert, 
still further to the eastward, is the territory of 
Kdljul. North-west of Kabul is Bokhara; south-east 
of liabul is Scinde. . The relative position of these 
four regions may be best gathered from the accom- 
j)anying map.^* 

Arabs coiild not prevail against the discipline of the legions. They began to rg- 
lyeat, when the woroon abused them for their cowardice and drove them back with 
the tent poles. The shiughter ^as terrible, but the Arabs gained the victory. 

Oekhy'i History of the Saracens, 

There is some difficulty in mapping out those regions. Thus Bokhara»is 
used to denote the segion oceTlJ>ied in the present day by the three Usbeg Khanates 
of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand; but in the eighth century, the population was 
apparently Persian, and the TTsbegs had not made their appearance. Again, Kabul 
is used to denote both Kabul and Kandahar; and tho term Afghanistan is avoided 
because it would imply that the Afghans had ^already founded an independent 
einplro, which is-very doubtful. In {he previous century {Jre Chinese pilgrim 
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The Arab conquest of Khorassan callsj for no 
remark. When it wa^ accomplished, the Arabs 
established two outposts in the eastern desert, one 
at Merv and the other at Herat. Merv lies to tho 
north, and is the key of l^khara. Herat lies two 
hmid^cd miles to the south of Merv, >ind is the key 
to Kdbul. As regards Scinde the Arabs had no 
outpost; and it is doubtful whether they ever main¬ 
tained a permanent hold on Scinde. 

The conquest of Bokhara was perhaps the most 
important of tho three. This region was known 
to the Greeks as Transoxiana, and to tho Arabs as 
Mawar-an-Nahr, or “ Beyond the Oxus.” It was 
the original seat of tho old Persian or Aryan popu¬ 
lation. Here the Arabs encountered tho Persians 
in their ancient stronghold.^® Time after time tlio 
Arabs conquered tho princes of Bokhara, and forced 


Hiouen-Tfasang found the whole country teeming with Buddhists. (See ante, vol, 
iii. chap. v.) It should also be added that Sciiido is cut off from I’lA'sia moro 
by the rude populations of Mekran and Beluchistau than by tho desert of tho 
Turkomans. 

Tho entire region of Bukhara or Mawar-an-Nahr may Be described as a 
largo oasis, watered by the rivers Oxus and Jaxartos, and hemmed in on nearly., 
every side by desert steppes. To the north, the dreary interminable wastes *of 
Kiptchak,—tho native home of the Kossak hordes,—which extend frofhi_ the 
Caspian to tho Chinese frontier, separate Turkistan, or did separate it, from 
Bussia and Siberia. To the west, the great desert of Khiva—dotted with the 
felt tents of Turkoman nomads—separates it from I’ersia and Khorassan. To 
the east, the huge mounta,in wall—known* as the Pamir steppe, or “ Eoof of tho 
World ”—protects it more or less from the.Chiiicsc Tartars of Kashghar, Yarkand, 
aij^ Khotan. The southern frontier is more cultivated and thickly peopled. 
One line is formed by the river Oxus; further south, a secoad line is formc4 
by the mountain barriers of the llindd Khsh. ' !Qetweeu tJiese two lines is the 
fertile plain of Balkh, the ancient Bactria, which was the centre of the Zoroastrion 
fire-worship, and has been celebrated for its com, wine, and breed of horses from 
time immemorial. In the present day tho region between the Hindh Kdsh and 
the Oxus is distributed amongst a number of petty states or provinces, including 
modern Balkh and Badakshan, who all own allegiance to the Amir of Afghanistan. 

Many of the localities mentioned in the Vendidat of the Avesta, Fargard 
I., can be identified with places in Mawar-an-Nahr. See Bleek’s Translation of 
the Avesta, London,,J1864. 
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them to^ accept Islam; yet whenever the Arabs chapter i. 
retired to Merv the princes threw ofE their allegiance, 

Vidthlield tribute, and returned to their ancient faith 
and worsliip. Again and again tjie Arabs inflicted 
a fearful punisliment; apostates were slaughtered, 
cities were sa^ed, and women and children were 
enslaved. But apostasy and rebellion were soon as 
rife as ever. At last tlie Arabs took j) 08 se 8 sion of 
the whole country. The Persian princes were 
either dethroned or used as puppets by tlie Arab 
ofiicials. Police regulations were carried out with 
the utmost severity. No one was allowed to leave 
his house after sunset on pain of death.^^ No one 
dared to whisper to his neighbour lest he should bo 
cliaft’ged with treason. Meantime the people were 
converted wholesale. An Arab teacher was quar- 
to^d on every household until its inmates had 
accepted Islam* any relapse or backsliding was 
punished with ruthless severity.^® 

The conquest of Kdbul is more obscure. The Conqiieit of 

_ j n • Kibul : Jowisil 

people of the valleys may have been Buddhist 
they were in the days of Iliouon-Thsang.^® But 
the jieople of the hills wore Afghans, and may 
hav*e been easily induced to accept the Koran.*-^® 

The Afghans are to all appearance of Hebrew 
descent. They style themselves the “ children of 
Israel.” -They possess endless traditions of their 
Israolitish origin. Their features are Jewish.* 

-•-„—^-j-- 

' These rigid police regulations were an early characteristic of Arab rule in 
refractory cities. 

Varahery’s History of Bhkhara, chap. ii. 

See ante, vol. iii., chap. 6. 

“ At the end of the tenth century the Afghans occupied the mountains of the 
Hindd Kfish to the north of Khbul. See Ferishta’s history of the reign of 
Sabaktigin, vol. i., Briggs’s Translation. • 

The present Amir of Afghanisten, Shere All Ehai^ in character and 
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Conquest of 
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eution an4 
toleration. 


They perform sacrifices resemlilmg the passover 
and scape-goat. TheJ^ punish blasphemers by 
stoning. They divide the lands by lot amongst 
the families of a <tribe after the manner o described 
in the book of Numbers. They are much given 
t9 worship on higli places.®^ 

The conquest of Scinde is the first recorded 
collision between Mussulmans and Hindus.^® The 
Arabs had traded with India from a remote anti¬ 
quity; they brought away cottons, spices, jewels, 
and female slaves. The war originated in a dispute 
about an Arab ship which had been detained in 
Scinde, and which the Raja refused to restore. The 
Arabs began to make reprisals, and the war soon 
took a religious form. Kdsim, the general of tlie 
Arabs, offered the usual alternative, Islam or tiibute.^^ 
Both were refused, and the Arabs spent their rage 
upon the idolaters. Kdsim circumcised many Brdh- 
mans by force, but they still refused to accept Islam. 
He was so enraged at their obstinacy that he put to 


physiognomy is a type of Saul, tho son of Nish, whom the Afghans generally, 
claim as their ancestor. 

The evidences of the Jewish origin of the Afghans have been collecft^ by 
Dr Bellew, and will be found in tho second chapter of bis Journal of a Political 
Mission to Afghanistan in 1867. London, 1862. Tlio Afghans are said to have 
descended from the Ten Tribes who were carried away by the king of Assyria, 
and placed amongst the cities of the Medcs. But they are different men from the 
Jews of Arabia who had rejected Muhammad. The Jews of Arabia wore orthodox 
ci^onists from Judma and Jerusalem, who were expecting a Messiaii of the house 
of David, and refused to acoept a son of Ishmael, like Mtfhammad, as their 
Messiah. The Ten Tribes were a turbulent people, who had revolted from the 
house of David and knew nothing of a Messiah. Such men would become easy 
coftverts to Islam. 

^ See especially the Fathhul Buldhn and Chadh-nhma translated in Elliot’s 
History of India, edited by Professor Dowson, vol. i.%„ Other histories of 
Scinde are to be found in the same collection. 

** The route taken by K&sim is somewhat obscure. It probably lay along 
the coast of the Persian Gulf *and Indian Ocean in an easterly direction towart^ 
tho Indus. 
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death all who wero^more than seventeen, and he en- ohaptbb i. 
slaved a5l who were under seventeen. The Raja of 
Scinde advanced against him with a great army, hut 
was defeated and slain hy the Arghs. Two daugh¬ 
ters of the Raja were taken captive, and sent as a 
present to the. Khalif of Damascus.^® The widow of 
the Raja made a last stand at the city of Brdhmand- 
hdd. The Rajpoot garrison was reduced to extremity, 
and performed the rite of Johur; the women 
burnt themselves alive with their children, whilst 
tlie men rushed out and pcrislied sword in hand. 

After a while the Hindus came to an understanding 
with the Arabs. Tliey agreed to pay tribute ; but 
a nice question of toleration was raised. The tem¬ 
ples had been destroyed, worship had been forbid¬ 
den, and the lands and money allowances of the 
Br/ihmans had been confiscated. Did the payment 
of the tribute warrant the restoration of idolatry*? 

The question was decided in favour of toleration; 
and the people were permitted to rebuild their tem- 
jfios, and restore the worship of the gods; whilst 
the Brdhmans recovered their lands and allowances. 

Under this tolerant rule Kasim made friends story of th« two 
with"neighbouring Rajas, and projected an invasion cessot. ** 
of Hindustan. But his career was suddenly brought 
to a close. The two Rajpoot princesses had reach¬ 
ed Damascus; their beauty had touched the heart 
of the Khajif; but they accused Kdsim of ha\^ 
ing dishonoured th«m. The Khalif was furious. 

He issued orders that Kdsim should be sewn up in 
a rawhide and senfto Damascus.®’^ Kdsim perished 

The invasion of Scinde took place in the reign of Walid the First, the sixth 
Khalif of the Omeyod dynasty. 

“ See ante, vol. iii., chap. vii. • 

y This mode of execution was one* of the studied forms torture which are 

*2 • 
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bad, 750-1268: 
MarOn a) lias- 
liidland A1 
> Maiuftn,786-833. 


on the way, but his remains wfere carried* to the 
Khalif. The princesses were told of hi^ death, 
and then said that he was innocent; they confessed 
tliat they had tolcj a lie in order to be reyenged on 
their father’s murderer. They were put to a horri¬ 
ble death, but they had avenged the,death of their 
father.^® 

The Klialifs of Bagdad superseded tbe Khalifs 
of Damascus in 750 a.d. During the fi,rst century 
of their dominion they dazzled the eyes of Europe 
as well as of Asia. The reigns of Harfin al Rashid 
and Al Mamiin lasted from 780 to 883; they form 
the golden period of Arab dominion. The two 
Khalifs wore heroes of the Arabian Nights; the con¬ 
temporaries of Ecgborht and Charles the Great. 
They dwelt in palaces, gardens, and pavilions, sur¬ 
rounded by poets, wits, story-tellers, musicians, and 
b'^autiful women. They studied the sciences ; they 
pjitronized astronomers, chemists, matliematicians, 
jihilosophors, and historians. Every mosque had its 
school, and almost every town had its college or 
university."® 

peculiar to oriental nations. During the reign of Shah Ahbhs the Great, who 
reigned over Persia towards the close of the sixteenth century, a refractory general 
suffered in like manner. He was sewn up in a raw ox-hide, and daily fed, until 
the hide began to shrink from the heat of the sun, and he died in agony. See 
Olearius’s Travels in Persia, Book vi., page 263. 

** According to some liistorics the two girls wore walled round with brick and 
left to starve to death. ^According to others they were dragged to death at the 
tmls of horses. There is a conflict of authorities as to tho.lqpgth of the period 
during which the Arabs occupied Scinde after the death o| Khsim. See Elliot’s 
History of India, by Professor Dowson, vol. i. 

The reign of Ilarhn al liashid is perhaps the culminating point of Arab 
grandeur. His sovereignty, temporal as well as spiritual, was acknowledged from 
the Mediterranean to the Indus, from the northern steppes to the Indian Ocean. 
He defeated tlie armies of Rome, captured the island of Cyprus, and compelled 
the Emperor Nicephorus to pay him tribute. He 8ent,an embassy to Charles the 
Great; amongst the presents was a water-clock, which excited the wonder of 
Europe. His patronage of learning has mode him famous for all time. He ngrer 
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All iliis while £lie Arab language dominated over chapteb i. 
the Persian. It %a8 the language of the Koran, and!^y™nny of 
spread abroad with the Koran. It was the only Ian- 
gufige tauglit in the schools. Greek books were trans¬ 
lated, not into Persian, but into Arabic. The Arab 
yoke ■pressed 4ieavily upon the Persians, an(^ signs 
of revolt began to appear. False prophets disturbed 
the minds'of the masses. Mokaima, the “ veiled pro¬ 
phet of Khorassan,” and other fanatical preachers 
of the same type, opposed the prophet of the Arabs, 
and were followed by multitudes. Military ad¬ 
venturers, half hero and half brigand, wore joined 
by lawless bands, and coiuiuored whole provinces. 

In 870, a man of this stamp, known as Yakiib the 
brflzier, became king of Persia, and set the Khalif 
of Bagdad at defiance. After twenty years he 
marshed against Bagdad to dethrone the Arab 
Khalif,* but perished on the way.'^” Other ephemeral 
dynasties sprang into existence, and then disap¬ 
peared. 

Meanwhile the Khalifs were helpless ; their tern- ooiiapw of th* 

^ , Arab KhalUbt. 

.poral power withered away; they dwindled into 

buil^ it mosque without adding a school to it. He was known to Christendom aa 
“ Aaron the sage.” 

But amidst all this outward pomp and splendour there were skeletons in the 
court at Bagdad. Plots, intrigues, and treachery were CTer at work. One day 
a viceroy might bo in rebellion; on the morrow one o£ his own followers might 
carry his bleeding head to tho Khalif. One day a minister might be treated as a 
confidential friend ; on the morrow he might bo put to death with all his fami^. 
pne day a favourite mistress might be flattered, caressed, and indulged in every 
whim; on the morrow she might bo sewn in a sack weighted with stones, and 
dropped in the Tigris. The tales of the Arabian Nights make frequent reference 
to illicit love and cruel murder; they are but the reflex of the depravity which 
prevailed in the pavilions and gardens of Bagdad. 

The career of Yakfib, the brazier of Seistan, is very obscure. In some 
respects it bears a strange resemblance to that of Eaveh the blacksmith, the hero 
ofthe Shflh Nflmeh, who overthrew Zoh4k tho Arab usurper and placed Feridun 
upon the throne of Persia. The point will be brought under review hereafter. 

See Appendix I., Sh&h N&meh. 
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Turkish upris¬ 
ing : slaves be¬ 
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pontiffs, grasping at the shadow* of authoriity when 
its substance was wantihg. They affected‘^to treat 
the new rulers as viceroys under the Khalifat; sent 
them dresses of honour and insignia of iusvestitui'e ; 
instigated them to mahe v ar upon each other ; and 
waited vainly for the ihuo \Yhcn thdy could depose 
these rebellious vassal an.; recover their temporal 
sovereignty. 

Towards the end of tlie ninth century the Persian 
revival was associated with the Sdmani empire of 
Bokhara. The history of this empire is obscure, but 
significant. Ismail Sainani, the founder of the 
dynasty, was a Persian by birth and Mussulman 
by religion.^^ He established his authority over 
Bokhara; after the death of Yakiib, he extended 
it over IChorassan, and other Persian territories to 

' I* 

the westward. The Sdniani dynasty lasted tlnough- 
out the whole of the tenth century. During that 
period the Persian language was driving back the 
Arabic. It took the place of Arabic in the colleges 
and schools. Poets and other literati composed their 
works in I^ersian. Even theologians, who reverenced 
Arabic as the language of the Koran, began to write 
their commentaries in Persian. From that day to 
this the Arabic has never regained its hold on 
Persian territory.®'^ 

Meantime there was a new element at work in 
Central Asia; it ^as destined to overwhelm Per¬ 
sian and Arab, and extend its dominion to East- 

« 

The S&Tnknis wore not Shiahs, but Sunnis. TWi Shiah reUgion seems to have 
been in great disfavour at this period. All the military leaders that came to the 
front were professed Sunnis. Firdusi the poet was a Sunni, although he was 
strongly suspected of Shiah tendencies. 

Vamberyhas discussed .the Persian revival at considerable length in his 
History of Bokhara. 
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cm Europe. This was the Turkish uprising; on e chapter i. 
of the most important revolutions in modem Asia¬ 
tic history. From a remote antiquity the Turks 
liave overflowed the steppes and highlands of the 
north and north-bast, and pressed towards Central 
Asia. ■ Under* the Sdmani rule, independent .trihes 
and individual adventurers wcrq more or less on 
the move*; but largo numbers of Turks were also 
sold as slaves tluoughout Central and Western 
Asia. They were strong, brave, and generally 
faithful. They became zealous believers in Islam. 
Consequently they were oftcai treated with pe¬ 
culiar favour, and promoted to offices of trust and 
resjxmsibility. At Bagdad the Khalifs fonned 
bo*dy guards of IWkish slaves, and relied uj)on 
them for protection against I’ebellion or treachery. 

But the body guards wor<^ soon conscious of their, 
strength, and grew into masters. Tliey becaiiio 
Mamelukes, and depos \ : ’ ap]>oint(id Khalifs at 

will. A similar rev^ol >n. is in juogross in the 


empire of the Samani jn.ii. 


The Turks were at 


•first a source of strength to the Persian revival. 


They were good servants so long as they were held 
in by the strong hand of Ismail Sdnnlni. Under 
his successors they began to prove dangerous. A 
Turkish slave named Alptigin, • who had been 
brought'up in the royal household at Bokhara, was 
•appointed governor .of Khorassan. He interfered 
in the succession td the throne at Bokhara; but he 
was defeated. Accordingly he fled over the Turko¬ 
man desert from Khorassan to Kdbul, and founded 
a kingdom in the city of Ghaznf. 

The Turkish kingdom of Ghazni or Kdbul plays Foundation of 
an important gart in j^he history of Mussulman >^“8dom of 
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cHAFTEBi. India. It was separated from tlie Punjab by the 
TOulrionSj?* *riTer Indus. The Turks of Ghazni were on the 
western side of the Indus; the Rajpoots of the 
Punjab were on othe eastern side.® A* collision 
between the two was inevitable. ‘ It did not, how¬ 
ever, .begin in the reign of Alptigin, but in that of 
his successor Sabaktigfn.®* The story of the early 
wars is of little interest; one campaign^ the most 
important of them all, may be taken as a type. On 
this occasion Sabaktigfn was accompanied by his 
son Mahmud, who afterwards became famous as the 
first Mussulman conqueror in India. 

War between Jaipdl was Raja of the Punjab. Sabaktigfn had 

raided Ins tevritoiy; in return Jaipal invaded 
Ghaznf territoiy. The two armies were arraj^cd 
against cacli other, but there was no battle. The 
, Rajpoot host was scattered by a storm, and Jaipdl 
was forced to sue for peace. Sabaktigfn was inclined 
to make terms. His son Mahmud was oj)poscd to 
any peace. He was anxious to Imniblc the pride of 
the Rajpoot by a victory which should glorify 
Islam in the eyes of the idolaters. Jaipdl, however, 
sent messengers saying, that unless peace was 
made, he and his kinsmen would die like Rajpoots. 
They would put out the eyes of all their elephants, 


** The Rajpoots were also in j)ossoBsion of territories on tbe western bank of 
thb Indus to the northward of the K&bul river; but it is difficult to map out tho 
exact limits, and the point is of no importance. - 

s* Sabaktigin was originally a Turkish slave, ^Wbo rose ui the favour of Alpti* 
gin. After the death of Alptigin in 975, Sabaktigin married his daughter 
and succeeded to the throne of Ghazni. It is.ycurious t|iat both Alptigin 
and Sabaktigin should have been originally slaves and eventually kings; but 
Joseph was sold by his brethren to the Ishmaelites and rose to be the vizier of 
Pharaoh. The scandal as regards Potiphar’s wife is wanting in Mussulman 
history; but it is not wanting..in the domestic life of the modem Dsbegs. See 
Abbott’s Journey from Herat to Khiva, toL4., chap. 3. Also Appendix to vol. ii. 
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slaughter their wifes and children, destroy all their 
treasures, and then fall to and perish sword in hand. 
Nothing should be left the Mussulmans but dust and 
ashes, de^d bodies and scattered Ijones. Sabaktigfn 
then made a peace. Jaipdl promised to give money, 
jewels, and eleyphants, and to cede a certain territory; 
and hostages were exchanged for the fuhilmcnt of 
the conditions. 

But • Jaipdl played falsely. He was not a 
Kshatriya, but a Brdiraian; and lie listened to the 
evil counsel of otlier Bralmians. He returned to his 
city of Lahore, which is tlie cajiital of the Punjab; 
and there he broke his 2 )romisos, imprisoned the host¬ 
ages, and summoned all the Rajas far and wide to 
come and help him.‘^^ A vast array was gathered 
•together; a host of liorsc, foot, and elephants crossed 
the river Indus, and encamped like locusts in the 
plain of Peshawar. But the levies had been assem¬ 
bled in haste; they were badly equipped and little 
better than a mob. Sabaktigin sought to pierce their 
centre. He divided his army into troops of five 
Jiundred horse ea(;li, and ordered each troop to 
charge in succession until tlie Hindus were wearied 
out. He then united the whole in a general 
charge and drove the invaders into the Indus. 


The Til Rajas of the Fuiijab appear at this period to have had all the 
Rajas of Jliiulustan at their beck and call as far eastward as Ealinjur near Alla¬ 
habad, and as far southward as Ujain on the slope of the Vindliya mounta^s. 
•The Punjab was fo'outljdng kingdom of the Rajpoot league of defence; the first 
that would have to rtSiist any invader from the north-west. The I’&l Rojas would 
thus hold the leadership of the Rajpoot league of defence. The fact is brought 
out more prominently hereafter in dealing with the campaigns of Mahmfid. • 
The Rajpoot kingdoms at this period were Lahore, Delhi, Kanouj, Gwalior, 
Kalinjar, Ajmir, and Ujain. An irregular line drawn in a south-east direction 
from Lahore would run through Gwalior and Kanouj to Kalinjar. Another 
line drawn due south ot south-west from Delhi would run through Ajmir to 
Ujain. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Treachery of 
Jaipal: triumph 
of Sabakligiii. 
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Four epochs. 


Slave or no slave, Sabaktigln was a soldier. 
Peace was made betweeii the Turk and the Rajpoot, 
but Sabaktigm guarded against future attacks. 
Henceforth he held the Khaiber pass by maintaining 
ten thousand horsemen in the plain of Peshawar.*® 

Sqjbaktigfn died in 997. His reign has been 
overshadowed by the more brilliant career of his 
son Mahmud, but it is a land-mark in Asiatic annals. 
A now era was about to dawn. The Turk was 
beginning to play his part in history; to take the 
leadership of Islam; to carry on the war against 
Brahmanism on the east, and Christianity on the 
west, which has continued down to our own time. 

f The history of the Mussulmans during the four 
centuries between Muliammad and Mahmud is thus 
brought to a close. The campaigiis of Mahmhd 
open up a new era; he established a permanent 
dominion in India. There wore frequent changes 
of dynasty. The Afghan succeeded to the Turk, 
and the Moghul succeeded to the Afghan; but from 
the days of Malimhd the Mussulmans never lost their 
hold on India. For eight centuries the Mussulmans 
were the strongest people in India, and although 
they have ceased to be tlie paramount power, tlieir 
dominion lingers to this day.*^ 

The history of Mussulman India may be mapped 

i 

Tfcrfkh Yaraini pf Utbi. Elliot’s History,•edited Dowson, vol. ii. 

There arc traditions that both Muhammad Khsim and Sabaktigin 
established a dominion in India, but the point is of ;ininor importance. The fact 
is undoubted that Mahmhd founded an empire, and he is generally regarded as 
the first Mussulman conqueror of India. It might be added that the Moplahs and 
other Mussulmans settled on the Malabar coast as early a& the seventh century of 
the Christian era. These waifs and strays of history are obscure in themselves; 
but they will be found hereafter to throw spme light on existing populations. ■ 
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out into four epoclis, representing four stages of 
development. In the language of Mussulmans they 
would be termed the Sunni, the Shiah, the Sufi, and 
the Sunni ^eviviil. In popular language they might 
be termed the ortSiodox, the schismatical, the he¬ 
retical, and the puritanical.®* 

The Sunni or orthodox element found expression 
during the Mussulman conquest of the Punjab and 
Hindustan; namely, from the eleventh to the four¬ 
teenth centuries of the Christian era. •The Sunnis 
believed in God as a personal ruler ; in Muhammad 
as his prophet; in the four Khalifs as the rightful 
successors of Muhammad. During this period, with 
the exception of one significant revolt, the Hindii 
eldinent worked but feebly. 

The Shiah or schismatical clement found expres¬ 
sion after the Mussulman conquest of the Dekhan ; 
namely, from the fourteenth to the sixteenth coli- 
turies. The Sliiahs rejected the four Khalifs; they 
urged that Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, and 
Hasan and Husain, the sons of Ali, were tlue only 
.rightful successors of tlic propliet. They were im¬ 
bued with a sentimental devotion towards Ali and 
his two sons, which grew into reverence and wor¬ 
ship. During this period the Hindu clement worked 
strongly. 

The Siifi or heretical clement found expression 
.-- 

Hitherto the hTstory of %he Mussulman empire in India has been divided 
according to dynasties. Such a division, however, is without historical meaning. 
The reigns of individual Sldtans are valuable, because they present types of 
character. But tlie history of Mussulman dynasties, however interesting to their 
descendants, awakens neither associations nor ideas in the minds of general 
readers. They burden the memory with catalogues of names which indicate 
nothing and suggest nothing; they throw no light whatever upon the political 
and religious developments daring the periods thaf they exercised sovereign sway. 


CHAPTEa I. 


Sunni or ortho¬ 
dox period. 


Shiah or schis¬ 
matic period. 


Stiff, or hereti¬ 
cal ^iod. j 

• • 
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Sunnf rRaotion, 
or {puritanical 
period. 


during tlie establisliment of the* Moghul etnpire in 
India in the sixteenth-and seventeenth-centuries. 
The Suff religion was a development of the Shiah. 
It received its imjjetus from the old Persian worship 
of fire and the sun which worked beneath the crust 
of Islam. It spiritualized the Koranr, God became 
the supreme spirit. Muhammad, his son-in-law Ali, 
and his grandsons Hasan and Husain, became in¬ 
carnations of the supreme spirit. The heaven of 
houris symbolized the rapture of communion with 
the supreme spirit. Man was the lover, God the 
beloved; the lover and the beloved were one. 
During this period Hinduisni worked its strongest. 
It imbued Mussulman thinkers with a belief in the 
transmigrations of the soul; in the final union* of 
the soul with the supreme spirit. It brought the 
worship of Ali and his two sons, as incarnations .of 
God, into harmony with the worship of llama and 
Krishna, as incarnations of Vishnu. But the move¬ 
ment failed to reconcile Mussulmans and Hindus. 
It drifted into indifference and scepticisjn, and was 
finally swamped in a religious revival. 

The Sunnf or puritanical reaction naturally 
followed the reign of scepticism and immorality. 
It foxmd expression during the culmination and 
decadence of the Moghul empire in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. It was a reviv?il of the 
ol'thodox rehgidn in a puritanical form,, The Mog¬ 
hul rule became bitterly hostile to the Shfahs. It 
harassed, insulted, and maddened the Hindiis. It 
wasted its strength against enemies within and 
without the pale of Islam. In the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury it shrivelled into a pageant.' It lingered on 
till the middle of the nineteenth century under the 
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shadow of British supremacy, and finally perished 
in the mutiny of Fifty-severt.*® 


The goneml history of Hiudd India has hoen ttfeated in previous volumes. 
It has been divided into epo*hs, but cannot be reduced to chronological annals. 
The history of Mussulman India however imparts life and sequence to later Hindii 
legend. This is strongly marked in Southern India. Accordingly Hind(j,.history 
is separately dealt with in the fourth chapter of the present volume. 


CHAPTER I. 



CHAPTER II. 

SUNNf CONQUEST OE THE PUNJAB AND HINDUSTAN. 

A.D. 1001 TO 1526. 

CHAPTER 11 . Before tracing out the progress of tlie Mussul- 
man conquest in India, it may be as well to bring 
under review the chief characteristics of the in¬ 
vaded and the invaders. 

Chamcteriiitics The Hindus were children of the past; the 

of the Hindiis. i • i ^ i 

outcome or an age when mankind was governed 
by priests, and priests were reverenced as gods. 
From a remote antiquity they had been the slaves 
of a civilization which crushed out all historical 
life, and turned men and women intef automata.^ 
They wore grouped into families, villages, castes; 
and hereditary tribes and professions; and 4hcy 
had no political developments outside these charmed 
circles. They lived in narrow grooves from the 
cradle to the burning ghdt; generation followed 
generation in dull monotony. The Indian conti¬ 
nent was divided amongst a number^ of* little king^ 
doms, each having its own Raja, its own military 
aHstocracy, and its own Brahmanical hierarchy. 
There was a family likeness between them all, but 

* It will be seen hereafter that some of these remarks are not applicable to 
the Rajpoots. The RajpooM, as already %een, were the first Hindfis whom the 
Musaulmans had to^encounter. 
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no family ties. Cdiigeries of kingdoms were some¬ 
times linTted together in an empire by a conqueror 
like Asoka or Sfldditya; but the links were always 
liable to bg broken, and then the i^gdoms returned 
to their original isolation. There wore differences 
of language; ponsequently there must have been 
differences of race; but all had become more or less 
Brahmaniz§d. There wore no living nationalities 
bound together by a common patriotism. The 
masses had stagnated in insulated commupities under 
the common name of Hindus. They had played 
out their parts in the world that had passed away; 
they liad outlived their history. 

The Rajpoots wore perhaps an exception. They, 
toof wore an ancient people, but they were warriors 
and conquerors, imbued with a love for chivalrous 
adventure. Their aristocracy was feudal; and 
traces still remain of constitutional forms. They 
were a proud people, with a keen sense of honour. 
They preferred death to shame or disgrace; if 
defeat was inevitable, they slaughtered their wives 
and children, and perished sword in hand. * The 
Rajpoots were the first Hindiis that the Mussulmans 
encountered after crossing the Indus. The Rajpoot 
pale extended from the river Indus eastward to the 
neighbourhood of Allahabad, and southward to 
the slopes of the Vindhya raqge.* Relics of their 
dominion are, however, to be found in the remotest 
j’ungles of theJDekl^li and Peninsula, but Rajpoot 


9 

* There is some difficultf about the eastern frontier of the Ttajpoot pale. 
Ealinjar is the furthest kingdom to the eastward which is said to have sent its 
quota to fight in the Rajpoot league against SabaktigSn and Mahmtld. The fortress 
of Ealinjar is situated in Bundelkund to the south of Allahabad. At a later period 
the empire of Eanouj is said to have extended to ^n indefinite distance to the 
eastward of Allahabad. Sec ittfra, ~ 
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history prior to the advent of'the Mussulmans is 
buried in myth and legend.® 

The Mussulmans westward of the Indus might 
be called a nevij people; their history^ was only 
beginning. The Turks were becoming the prevail¬ 
ing type; they were fresh from the northern ^eppes. 
The mixed populations—Persians, Arabs, Turks, 
and Afghans^—^had been quickened into new life 
by the Mussulman religion; all may be included 
under the r general term of Mussulmans. They 
were hardy, enterprising, and warlike; greedy 
after plunder and dominion. Their political organ¬ 
ization was loose; but their common belief in Islam 
bound them together in a sort of nationality.® 

Mahmud, the son of Sabaktigfn, succeeded to 
the throne of Ghazni in 997 a.d. He was thirty 
years of age; he was already the foremost Asiatic 
prince of his generation. He Was sovereign of 
Kdbul and Kandahar. On the west he held posses¬ 
sion of Khorassan; but on the north he was threat¬ 
ened, by' Bokliara.® From the first ho appears to 


* Ancient traditions of Rajpoots and other Hindds are treated in vols. i. and 
ii. The traditions of their later history have been brought under genera! review 
in vol. iii. 

* Persians, Arabs, and Turks appear to have intermarried. Thus Mahmtid 
of Ghazni was the son of a Turk by a Persian woman. The Afghans, however, 
like Jews in general, have preserved the purity of their race. 

* The political status of the oases of Central Asia had frequently changed. 

Thus in the eighth century Rhorassan, Bokhara, and Ekbril had become 
provinces of the Arat empire of the Khalifat. In the. ninth century th^ 
were being formed into independent kingdoms! In the tenth century they were 
included in the Shmhhi empire of Bokhara, In the eleventh century they fell 
upder the dominion of Mahm&d of Ghazni. Subsequently they formed part of the 
empire of the Seljuk Turks. ^ •- 

* A number of petty details are related by Mussulman historians, which arc 
useful as illustrations of the history of Central Asia, but interrupt the main story 
of Mussulman conquest in India. Thus Mahmdd was not a legitimate son; his 
mother was only a Persian slave-girl. His younger half-brother Ismail was the 
legitimate heir, and succeeded Sabaktigin,'but was soon ousted from the throne 
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hafe planned the'conquest of the Punjab. His cuaptbrjx 
military "position was far better than that of Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon. Ho was master in Kdbul, and 
Ghaznf way the basis of his operations. His Turks 
were splendid horsemen, and were familiar with 
Indian.warfare., But he had one difficulty. Wliilst 
he was absent in the Punjab his dominions in*Cen- 
tral Asia -^yere exposed to attacks' from the north 
and westward. Until therefore the after part 
of' his rei^n, when he had conquered ;ill Central 
Asia, his wars wci'O little better than raids, and ho 
was liable at any moment to bo recalled to Ghaznf. 

In November, 1001, Mahmiid moved his army Advance of the 
(lowii tlic valley of tlie Kabul nver, and halted in 
thceplain of. Peshawar. Ho would not, however, 
brinj^ all his forces into the field. He picked out 
ten thousand of his best horsemen, and sent the 
remainder back -to Ghaznf. The result is told in 
j^lowing language by the Mussulman historian,'^ 

“ The horsemen of Malnntld were as brave as lions, 
and as fierqe as dragons. The infidel JaijiM came 
up from the eastward, and crossed the Indus with a 
vast array of horse and foot and elephants. Ho 
thought lo overwhelm the believers; he had yet to 
learn that when God gives the order a small army 
can overcome a great host. The believers began 


bjr Mahmtid and imprisoned for life. Again, the S&m&ni dominion of Bokha?a 
had passed into the h^ds of a ruler named Elik Khan. Mahmfid formed an 
alliance with Elik Khan, and took his daughter in marria'^e; but whilst he was 
absent in India, Elik Khan tried to seize Khorassan. It is needless to follyw 
these details; it will suffice tO say that Mahmdd ultimately conquered Bokhara. 
Compare Ferishta, translated by Briggs; also Elliot’s History, vol. ii. 

’’ Tfiirikh Yamini. Elliot’s History of India, vol. ii. The passage in inverted 
commas is a condensed paraphrase. There is a conflict of authorities as regards 
the number of hoi-semen in Mahmiid’s army; sogie say ten thousand, others 
fifteen thousand. 
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OHAPTEE n. the battle. Before noon thousands of the idolaters 
had become the prey of .beasts and birds. Elephants 
were lying helpless; their legs pierced with ar¬ 
rows, and their try,nks cut about with swords. JaiptU 
was taken prisoner with all his kinsmen. When 
the battle was over, these enemies of^. God were de¬ 
spoiled of all their jewels, bound with ropes, and pa¬ 
raded before the Sultan. Some were dragged by the 
cheek ; others were driven by blows. In tliis man¬ 
ner they were put to shame, and Mahmiid triumphed 
over the idolater. Jaipdl made over fifty elephants 
to his conqueror, and agreed to send a yearly tribute 
to Ghazni; he then returned to Lahore. But Jaipdl 
could not live after his disgrace. He had been a 
captive in the hands of the enemy, and never cculd 
reign again. Ho gave his kingdom to his son 
Anandpdl, and then ordered a pile of wood to .be 
made ready. The pile was set on* fire, and Jaipdl 
threw himself upon it and perislied in the flames.” 

some time afterwards Anandpdl was sub- 
missive to Mahmiid. He sent his yearly tribute to 
Ghazni, and was suffered to remain at peace. But 
Mahmiid was engaged in other wars, and watching 
other enemies; and Anandpdl grew refractory and 
defiant, and stirred up other Rajas to help him 
against the Turks. The Rajas of Dcllii and Ajmir, 
of Ujain and Gwalior, of Kalinjar and Kanouj, col¬ 
lected all their armies and led them, into,,the Punjab. 
The Rajpoots, one and all, wei;e filled with hatred 
against the Turks. There was no dissension and 
no quarrel. Even the women joined in the enthu¬ 
siasm, and sold their jewels or spun their cotton in 
order to keep the armies in the field. 

Many Rajas ha’d been friendly with Alexander, 


Bplrbof 4he 
E^poot leaffue. 
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but thejr all liateii Mahmiid. When Alexander chapter n. 
invaded India, rival princes submitted and prayed 
for liis support. lie was no enemy to their reli^on, 
and neither women nor Brilhmans had anything to 
fear. But Mahmdd had come to destroy temples, 
to breiils: down‘idolatry, and to carry away men and 
women into slavery. Accordingly the Ilajpoot 
jirincos were united against him as one man, and tlie 
tvomcn were as eager as the men. 

Mahmtid knew his danger and took measures Mussulman 

^ ^ , Victory at Pesh- 

accordingly. He entrenched his camp in the plain 
of Peshawar* having his archers in front and his 
cavalry behind. For forty days the Turks and 
liajpoots were encamped face to face. Meantime 
the*Rajpoots received daily re-enforcements; even 
the wild tribes from the northern mountains, known 
as .-the Gakkars, came down to lielj) them against 
the invaders. At last Mahmiid put his army m 
battle-array, and ordered the archers to begin the 
fight. At that moment the infidel Gakkars got be¬ 
hind the arclicrs, and began to cut down the Turkish 
horsemen with their sharp knives. Many fell, but 
meantime the Turkish archers were doing great 
execution. They blinded the elephants with their ar¬ 
rows, and assailed them witli fire-balls, until the mad¬ 
dened brutes trampled down the llindii infantry and 
caused utter confusion. Then Mahmiid ordered his 
cavalry to •diarge. . The horsemen raised their 
swords and maces, lind galloped down upon the 
Hindus with loud pries of “ Allah Akber ! ” Thu 
Hindus wavered and fled. The believers pursued 
them for two days and two nights, pillaging and 
slaughtering. They plundered the great temple of 
Kagarkot on the hiU Kaiigra, and destroyed all the 
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chai»tbbii. idols.® At last Anandpdl sued for peace,^and sent 
tribute and war elephants ; and the peace lasted all 
the days of Anandpjil.® 

ueitruoaon of Meanwhile Mahmiid resolred to destroy the 
MahlSSdim. teiuplc of Thdnesar.“ Anandpdl sent provisions for 
Jab.. his army, but prayed him to spare i hanesar. 

Mahmtad replied:—‘ How can I spare Thdnesar when 
God has ordered that idolatry should be*destroyed?’ 
So the Sultan plundered the temple of Thdnesar, 
broke down the idols, and then returned to Ghaznf. 
After this Anandpdl died, and the Sultan annexed 
the Pimjab, and made it a province* of his king¬ 
dom of Ghaznf. 

MBhmtid’sin- Wlien Malimiid had established his dominion in 
the Punjab, he marched an army into Hindustan, 
and threatened the cities of Kanouj on the Ganges 
and MathurA on the Jumna.” He spared Kanouj 
because the Raja made his subfhission; * he even 
concluded an alliance with the Raja. But at 
Mathurd he plundered the temples and broke down 
the idols. In this way the Sultan invaded India 


B Nagarkot fros sitnated upon the upper courses of the Bari and Sutlej, 
near the very spot where Alexander was coinpelled to turn back by Mb discon¬ 
tented Macedonians. 

* The second defeat of Anandpkl illustrates the fitful character of the Hindu 
people. They had marched against Mahpihd of Ghaznf in a sudden burst of 
enthusiasm, but when defeated they resigned themselrcs to their fate. Anandp&l 
became a tributary rassal, and-the great cities fell back into their monotonous 
vepose. 

Thhnesar was sitnoted about a hundred and twenty* Aiiles to the north of 
the city of Delhi. See Elliot’s History of Indlls, toI. ii?. Appendix D. 

The strategy of Mahmhd is remarkable. The three successive stages in the 
invasion of Hindustan from the north-west bare alfeady been indicated. (See ante, 
Tol. iii., ebap. i.) The fiirst line was held by the Baja of Pelhi, who seems to 
have been a powerful sovereign. The second line was represented by Kanouj and 
Mathurk; the latter city being over-against Agra. Mahmkd avoided a collision with • 
Delhi. He marched due east along the southern slopes of the Himalayas as far 
as the upper stream of the Ganges, and tjion elbowed towards the south and .fell 
upon Kanouj and‘Mathurk without coming into collision with Delhi. 
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• 

twelve Ijjmes ;, some say sixteen times. Every time chapter it. 
he returned to Ghazni with heaps of gold and 
jewels, and such a multitude of slaves that Ghaznf 
appeared 4ike an Indian city. Every soldier had 
many slaves, male* and female.^® 

When Malunud was growing old he was hent on 
destroying the temple of Somndth in the land of 
Quzerat.^^ • This temple was one of the holiest in 
India. The idolaters said that Somndth, the Moon- 
god, had set up an idol pillar there ili honour of 
Iswara;^^ and that Somndth caused the tides to 
chb and flow in worship of the pillar. Every day 
the pillar was washed with holy water from the 
Ganges. Every new and full moon there was great 
wofship. But every time the moon was eclipsed 
multitudes of pilgrims came to worship the pillar 
and bathe in the sea. A thousand Brdhmans dwelt 
at Somnath to offer sacrifice. Five hundred dam 7 
sols, many of whom were daughters of Rajas, were 
dwelling within the temple to dance and sing before 
the idol pillar. 

• The idolaters had stirred up the wrath of Mali- ^wngofAj- 
miid .against Somndth. They said that Somnath 
was offended with the other gods and therefore per- 

Tke minor expeditions of Mahmdd arc devoid of Matorical significance. 

They are little better than repetitions of the same story o*f funder, idol-breaking, 
and slavery. From antiquarian and geographical points of view, the routes 
which he followed are exceptionally interesting. The student may be referred i» 
the valuable essay'on the expeditions of Mahmfid, by Professor Dowson, which 
seems to exhaust the suBject It forms Appendix D to Elliot’s History of India, 
vol. ii. 

** Somnhth was about a, thousand miles from Ghazni. From Ghaznf to 
Mfiltan, on the southern frontier of the Punjab, the route was comparatively easy. 

From Mdltan to Guzerat the country was desert. The eastern route, vifi Ajrair, 
was the easiest, and Mahmfid adopted it in his march to Guzerat. The western 
route lay through the burning sands of Soinde, and it will be seen that Mahmild 
was compelled to return this way. , * 

^ Iswara is the same u Siva. See Ante, vol. ii. chap, viii.' 
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* * 

CHAPTEE 11 . mitted Malimiid to destroy Then Jdahmiid 

^ore that he would destroy Somndth, and teach 
the idolaters that there was no God hut Allah, and 
that Muhammad*’was liis prophet. He marched 
from Ghaznf to Multan with thu*ty thousand horse¬ 
men.- He gathered together thirty thousand camels 
and loaded them with com and water; for heyond 
Multan the land was desert. Wlien all was ready 
the Sultan went to Somndtli. On the way he sacked 
the city of 'Ajmlr;’® for the Raja of Ajmfr and all 
his people had gone out of the city in great fear 
when they heard of his coming. After this he saw 
many forts with idols inside, which were chamber¬ 
lains and heralds to the god of Somndth, and as he 
went he destroyed them all. 

Hidtrt The Sultan and his horsemen halted before 

Somuath. 

Somndth on a Thursday. The temple was guarded 
like a fortress because of its treasures. It stood 
upon a headland out at sea. The waves waslied 
tliree of its sides; and the fourth side, which joined 
on the main, was fortified with walls* and battle¬ 
ments and manned with Rajpoots. When the Mus¬ 
sulmans galloped up the Rajpoots scoffed at them, 
saying:—‘‘The god of Somndth will destroy you 
all.” 

The buttle; On Friday’the battle began. The Turkish 


This expression is exactly what temple Brhhnians woiilS use. MathurA was 
the cradle of the worship of Krishna as Vishnu. Sombhth was a centre of the 
worship of Siva. When, therefore, it was told at Somn&th that Mabmiid hud de¬ 
stroyed the idols at Mathurh, the Sairite Br&htpans explained that Siva had 
wreaked his vengeance upon Vishnu. 

Ajmir was situated about halfway between Delhi and Ujain. Ajmir had 
sent its quota to assist both JaipAl and Anandphl; but had never been previously 
attacked by Mahmud. When Mahtniid returned to' bis own country, the Raj¬ 
poots of Ajmir were in full force, and compelled him to take the route through the 
western desert. 
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archers ‘drove the ‘Rajpoots from the battlements, chapteb. ii. 
whilst t\ie swordsmen planted their ladders and 
climbed the walls, crying ‘‘Allah Akber.” Then 
they fougjit the Rajpoots with great slaughter 
until the night closed in and they could see no 
longer.- ‘ 

On Saturday the battle was renewed. The Mphtofthe 

^ . UlUpoots. 

Sultan pro«trated himself upon the ground before 
all his army and prayed to God for victory.^^ The 
battle raged in front of the gateway.* The Raj¬ 
poots fought like devils, but the believers gained 
the mastery. Many Rajpoots ran into the tem¬ 
ple, threw themselves down before the pillar, im¬ 
plored the god for help, and then ran back and 
perfshed sword in hand. At last the Rajjjoots saw 
that all was lost, fled to their boats, and put out to 
seg,. 

Wlieb the lihht was over, Sultan Mahmud and Th« temple and 

® ^ its treasures. 

his chief men entered the temple, whilst the Brdh- 
mans clamoured around them. The temple was large, 
but as gloomy as a cave, for there was only ohc lamp. 

The roof was supported by fifty-six jiillars, wliich 
were ^graven with images and set with precious 
stones. Many bells were also hanging by a golden 
chain to call the Brdhmans to worship. The Sultan 
passed through the temple, and entered the inner 
chamber;, he saw the idol pillar which was nine 
feet high above the ground. The Brdhmans clam’- 
oured more thmi ever, and offered heaps of gold if 
he would spare the idol. Mahmfid cried out:—“ J 
come not to Sell idols, but to destroy them.” Then 
he raised his mace and struck the idol pillar; and it 

n According to Ferishta the Kajpoots at Somnhth had received large re-enforce¬ 
ments. 
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CHATTER II. was broken into pieces, and piles of rubies and 
diamonds were found in* that place.^® 

' Sultan Mahmiid stayed a whole year in Guzcrat. 
He delighted in lits gardens, orchards, g-nd green 
fields; and would have built a city there, but it was 
too f^r from Ghazni. He placed a, Hindd 'prince 
upon the throne of Guzerat, and then tried to return 
to Multan by the way of Ajmir,; but the Rajpoots 
Eaturnof Mah- of AiHiir attacked him in great force, and the guides 
avenged. astray into sandy wastes whore there was 

no water. Many believers went mad from the burn¬ 
ing sun; others died of thirst. The guides con¬ 
fessed that they had revenged the destruction of 
Somnath, and were straightway put to death. Then 
Mahmiid prayed for water, and water was fouiid; 
and the Sultan went on to Multan, and so returned 
to Ghazni.^® 

--,- 

The idol pillar was a huge hnga or phallus, which was worshipped as a 
symbol of the supremo being who created the universe, and who was known by 
the various names of Iswara, Mahndeva, and Siva. From a strange association of 
ideas connected with the belief in the transmigration of souls, this supreme being 
was believed to be the judge of the dead. Accordingly the souls of all departed 
beings w*ere supposed to assemble at Somuhth, and were sent into new existences 
according to the sum of their merits or demerits. There is some confusion be« 
tween the moon god and the emblem of Siva which cannot be clearly explained. 

Ferishta describes the idol as an image, and states that Mahindd brdke it in 
pieces, and obtained a pile of jewels which were hidden in the belly. Older 
authorities describe it as a solid pillar, and say nothing of the jewels inside it. 
The pillar however was garnished with gold and jewels, which may have formed 
part of the treasure. Portions of the pillar were carried away to Ghazni, and 
formed into a step at.the entrance of the Jhmi-masjid, to be trodden undor-foot 
by believers. See Professor Dowson’s valuable paper on Mabmiid's Ex^jeditions. 
Elliot’s History, vol. ii. Appendix, note v. Professor H. Wilson implies thut 
Ferishta invented the ^tory. The authority of Ferishta »nay sometimes be open 
to doubt; but he was a zealous Shiah, and as such was not likely to invent a 
stdry for the glorification of Mahmfid. Ho may h^e been misled. 

*» According to Ferishta Mahmud indulged in a dream df Indian conquest. 
There were said to bo gold mines in Guzerat; he also heard that there were gold 
mines in Ceylon and Burma. Accordingly he proposed giving up his kingdom at 
Ghazni to his son, and founding an empire in Guzerat. He thought of building 
a fleet in Guzerat, and conquering Ceylon and Burma. Ho found, however, th;it 
his ministers and asmy were averse to the scheme, and abandoned the idea. 
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The name of Mhhmiid of Ghaznf is still famous ohaptbu ii. 
m Hindustan, The Mussulmans praise him as 
hero of Islam. He destroyed idols, and converted 
temples ii\to mosques; but love Qf money was his 
master passion. He was a patron of poets and 
learned men. He employed Firdusi to compose the 
Shah NAmeh; but he disgusted Firdusi with his 
meanness, by paying him in silver when he expected 
gold. In revenge, the poet scoffed at his low birth.^* 

Mahmdd built many mosques and palaces at Grhaznf 
with fountains and gardens; lie also founded a uni¬ 
versity with a library and museum. One mosque 
was celebrated throughout the East. It was built of 
granite and marble, decked with gold and silver, 
and furnished with rich carpets and candelabra. It 
was named the ‘ Heavenly Bride.’ 

. Mahmiid died in 1030, aged sixty-three. He PoiuicMideas 
was a ‘contemporary of Swegn and Knut. Ho 
was a man of genius, ambition, and energy. 

As he grew older he softened towards the Hindus. 

In the beginning of his reign ho treated Jaipdl 
.with great brutality. Later on ho formed an 
alliance with the Baja of Kanouj. When he left 
Guzerat ho appointed a Ilindd prince to rule that 
country. Possibly he may have been only actuated 
by political views. Possibly he set up Kanouj as a 
counterpoise to Delhi, and as. a means for opening 
up Hindustan. In like manner he may have looked 

-H-* ■ - 

'^0 The Shhh N&.incli marks an epoch in Mussulman' history. It is an ex¬ 
pression of the Persian revolt from the Arab yoke. It consists of Persian tra¬ 
ditions or romances related tn the Persian language. To this day its heroes and 
heroines are household words throughout Persia, Central Asia, and Mussulman 
India. It has done much towards softening and civilizing the Mussulmans. The 
early conquerors were inspired by the bigotry of the Koran; the later conquerors 
have been inspired by the more tolerant spirit of the Shhh N&meb. For a 
further account of the Shhh N&meh,«ee Appendix I. 
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ohaptbb, It. to Guzerat as an opening into the Dek^an and 
Peninsula. But one important fact must always bo 

diateui^TOn- mind; the Hindus have a power of con¬ 

querors. . ciliating their conquerors beyond any other nation. 

The Arabs never tolerated the * Persians as they 
tolerajted the Hindus of Scinde. The English have 
inclined more towards the Hindus than to any 
other subject race. The Hindus disarm their 
conquerors and projiitiato them by submission, 
patience, and helplessness. They are thus often 
treated as women or children rather than as men; 
yet those who have lived the longest amongst 
Hindus are most alive to their virtues and tolerant 
of their ways. 

Samau"hSy Mahmud died in 1030, and the glory of Ghsfeni 
died with him. Tlie history of Mussulman India 
during the century and a half wliich followed is -of 
no value. It may be treated as a* blank. * Annals 
might possibly be compiled, but few would care to 
read them. They form a record of names without 
associatidns, and of wars without significance. In 
1180 the mist begins to clear; but, notwithstanding, 
the lapse of time, the world of Central Asia^ and 
India had undergone very little change. The 
Afghans had come to the front; they had demolished 
Ghazni; they had ovei’thrown the Turkish house of 
Mahmhd; they had founded a now dynasty:—and 
that was all.^^ 

** It would be useless to dilate upon the petty affairs of Ghor and Ghazni. 
They would only weary the reader, and would throw no light upon the history of 
Mussulman India. Muhammad Ghori came to the front abowt 1180, but did not 
take possession of Delhi until 1193, which is generally regarded as the date of his 
accession to the throne of Delhi. 

It may here be mentioned that, unless otherwise* expressed, the history of 
Mussulman India is based upon that of Ferishta, translated by Briggs, and tire 
valuable annals, translated % Sir H. M. ’Elliot, Professor Dowson, and others. 
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Muhammad Ghori®® was Sultan of the new Afghan ohapteb ii. 
kingdom. He filled the v6id which was left by ehoriliiwMaoo: 
Mahmud. The Mussulman kingdom still included 
the Punjab as well as Kdbul. ‘Eastward of the 
Punjab the political status of the Rajpoots was 
almost the same as at the death of Mahmiid. There 
was still the old rivalry between Delhi and Kanouj ; 
but Delhi was the stronger of tlic two, because she 
liad been united with the southern kingdom of 
Ajmir. Prithi Raja was the sovereign of Delhi 
and Ajmfr ; Jai Chand was the sovereign of Kanouj. 

In 1191 Muhammad Ghori marclied an army 
against Prithi Raja. A great battle was fought 
at Tluinesar. The Afgliaii Saltan tried the old 
tactics of piercing the Hindu centre ; but the Raj¬ 
poots outflanked him, surrounded his army and cut 
it ,to pieces. Muhammad Ghori was compelled to 
fly back to the Ptfnjab. Jai Chand, however, began 
to intrigue against his Delhi rival. He invited 
Muhammad Ghori to renew the war. This time 
Muhammad,Ghori gained the victory. Prithi Raja noreatBnd 

,, . , , ,•'. of Frithl 

was taken prisoner and murdered in cold blood. 

Delhi and Ajmir were both captured by the Mussul¬ 
mans, and thousands of people Avere slaughtered. 

Jai Chand paid dearly for his treachery. He was ncfeat and 
a Rajpoot sovereign of the type , of Sfladitya and^"^V 
Asoka. His empire included Benares, and stretched 

- r-. -^-i 

which have been published of late years under the title of “ History of India as 
told by its own Historians; edited from the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. 

M. Elliot, by Professor John Dowson.” (London : Triibner & Co., 1867—75). 

Briggs’ Ferishta forms four viSlumos 8vo; Elliot’s History already extends to six 
Toluraos 8vo, and two more have yet to be published. 

The Afghans had established their indcpcndonco at Ghor, a mountain 
fortress between Ghazni and Herat. Hence the Sultan was named Muhammad 
Ghori. In the early part of his career he was knowi by the title of Sbah&b-ud- 
din; but his later name is alone used id the text to prevent confusion. 
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CHA.PTBR II. far away to the eastward towards *Bengal.®® In 1194 
Muhammad Ghoii advanced against him, defeated 
him, and drove him into the Ganges. The Mussul¬ 
mans then advanced still further to the eiistward to¬ 
wards Benares, and broke down idols and plundered 
temples. The story of the campaign is told'by the 
Rajpoot bard.^‘ The Rahtore of Kanouj was at feud 
with the Chohan of Delhi. He invited the Mussul¬ 
man to ca2^ture Delhi, and he was duly punished 
by the loss of his kingdom and his life.®® 

BiseofKutb- The riglit hand man of Muliammad Ghori was 
Kutb-ud-dm. This man had been bought as a slave, 
but rose to the command of armies. He led the 
vanguard of the army wliich routed the host of 
Jai Cliaiid. When Muliammad Ghori returned to 
Ghazni, he left Kutb-ud-dln as his viceroy in Mus¬ 
sulman India. 

Muhammad Muliammad Ghori was killed bV assassins. Ho 
had been liarassed by the Gakkars, the same monii- 
tainoers who had cut down the horsemen of Mah- 


According to the history of Ibn Asir the empire of Jai Chand extended froip 
Malwa to the borders of China. Its western frontier was within ten days journey 
of Lahore. Eastward it reached the Bay of Bengal. (Elliot’s History t>f India, 
vol. ii.) This description is somewhat vague. The empire of Jai Chand may, 
however, have included many vassal kingdoms to the eastward that became 
independent after his overthrow. Ferishta states that Muhammad Ghori only 
reached the frontier of Bengal, It will presently be seen that Bengal was subse¬ 
quently conquered by Muhammad Bakhtiyar. 

^ ®* See ante, vol. iii.. chap. vii. 

®s Jai Chand is perhaps the last of the Rajpoot kings wh* can be referred to 
the Buddhist era. He kept a white elephant at Bonaresj. which was a relic of tte 
religion of Buddha; \)ut Buddhism has long since been driven out of Hindustau 
and taken refuge in Burma and Siam. Jai Chand also wore false teeth fastened 
with golden wire; the teeth were perhaps a relic ot an ago af Hindd civilization 
which has passed away. It will bo seen hereafter that a white elephant was kept 
by the Eai of Vijayanagara as late as the fifteenth century. It may be regarded 
as a relic of Buddhism which had survived the Brehmanical revival It was 
paraded before the sovereign every morning, as looking upon it was regarded as 
a favourable omens 
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mud. T^ey laid waste tlie Punjab, and cut off the ohapteb ii. 
communications between Peshawar and Miiltan. 

' Muhammad Gihori fell upon them and slew many; 
twenty men swore to be revesaged. In 1206 
Muhammad Ghori* was marching from Lahore to 
Gliaznf. One evening h'? halted at a village on the 
bank of the Indus. The Gakkars watched every 
movement. • At'night they swam across the river 
and crept tlirough the darkness to the Sultan’s tent. 

Some cut down the sentries, others rushed in and 
stabbed the Sultan. The affair was the work of a 
moment; when the confusion was over Muhammad 
Ghori was a corpse. 

The death of Muhammad Ghori was followed Kutb-ud-<«ti 

foutids the 

by h revolution. Kutb-ud-dm ceased to be the 
viceroy of a province of the empire of Gliaznf; he 
beoame the Sultan of Mussulman India. He tlirew 
off all allegiance* to Ghaznf*»and henceforth reigned 
at Delhi, and caused the Khutba to bo read and 
money to bo coined in his own name.^® Gliaznf and 
Ghor were now forgotten; they drojoped out of the 
history; Delhi became the capital of Mussulman 
Iiidia.^ The column of Mussulman victory is still 
towering above the ruins of old Delhi. It is known 
as the Kutb Mindr, and was built to commemorate 
the victories of Kutb-ud-dfn. 


The Khutba, ^nd the coining of money, are acts of the highest significance 
in Mussulman history. €'hcy arc euiiiliatically the assertion .of sovereignty. The 
Khutba is the daily prayer offered up in the mosques for the prosperity of the 
reigning sovereign. The introduction of the name in the Khutba is the recog'- 
nition of the soverefgn by the church. The introduction of the name on the 
now coinage is the recognition of the sovereign by the state. They are the first 
■ acts of a legitimate prince or a successful usurper. It was the' boast of the Sel- 
juk princes,—Toghrul Beg, Alp Arslan, and Malik Shah,—that the Khutba for 
thej,r prosperity was to be heard every day in the mosques of Mecca and Medina, 
Jerusalem and Bagdad, Ispahan, Samarkand, Bokhara, and Karhg&r. 
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OHAFrE& II. 


Delhi empire 
includes the 
Punjab aud . 
Hiudustau. 


Conquest of 
Bihdr and Ben¬ 
gal by Muham¬ 
mad Bakbtiyiir. 


The wars of Muhammad Ghori and ;^utb-.ud- 
dfn may ho likened tO those of Mahmdd. They 
destroyed idols, and they compelled the idolaters 
to pay Jezya or tribute. But the Indian, dominion 
of Kutb-ud-din and his successors formed the separate 
and independent kingdom of Delhi, which soon grew 
into an empire. On the west this kingdom of Delhi 
was bounded by the Indus, ou the north by the 
Himalayas. On the south the Kajpoots opposed a 
barrier. To the eastward, beyond Allahabad, there 
was no barrier at all. The people of Bihdr and 
Bengal were no warriors like the Rajpoots. They 
never even tried to withstand the Mussulmans. 
They were fascinated with terror, and submitted 
without a struggle to the wolf-like invaders. 

There is thus a striking contrast between the 
conquest of Bilnir and Bengal to the eastward-.of 
Allahabad, and that of the Rajpoot Rajas 6f Delhi 
and Kanouj. A Mussulman adventurer named 
Muhammad Bakhtiyiir established his supremacy 
over, this eastern region with the utmost ease. 
Bakhtiyiir was a man of great valour and au¬ 
dacity, but he was ill-favoured and very long in 
the arms. His appearance was so much against 
him, that he could not obtain military service 
at Ghazni or Delhi; he therefore went away to 
the eastern frontier in the neighbourhood of Alla¬ 
habad. Here he made plundering raids into Bihdr, 
and was joined by other freebootersT imtil he found 
himself in conunand of numerous horsemen. He cap¬ 
tured the city of Bihdr, and plmidcred“it. He also 
destroyed a college of Brdhmans with shaven heads, 
and put them all to the sword. life entered Nuddea, 
the capital of Bengal, with ofily eighteen horsemen 
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disguise^il as horse-dealers. Nobody stopped him; 
at last he and his men reached the palace, and 
murdered all they met. Meanwhile his main force 
began to enter iJie city. The Riija was eating his 
dinner when he Beard an outbreak in the court¬ 
yard. • He was so alarmed that he went out at the 
back of the palace and fled to the river; he then 
embarked in a boat and sailed away to Jagga- 
nsltli, leaving all his women and treasures at the 
mercy of tlie Mussulmans. He never returned to 
Nuddea, but passed the remainder of his days at 
Jaggandth as a religious devotee.^^ Henceforth 
Hiliar and Bengal belonged to the IMussulmans, and 
Gour became the capital of the new dominion. 

IMussulman India thus fonned two separate 
regions, which may be distinguished as the kingdom 
of .Delhi, and the kingdom of Gour. The kingdom 
of Delhi include'd all the Punjab, and all Hindu¬ 
stan as far to the east as Allahabad.^* The kingdom 
of Gour included all Bihdr and Bengal, from Allaha¬ 
bad eastwaixi to the Brahmaputra river. But these 
two regions did not always form sejiarate kingdoms. 
Sometimes they were united into a single empii’e. 
Sometimes the Sultans of Delhi exercised a suzerain¬ 
ty as far east as the river Brahmaputra, and the 


^ Elliot’s History of India, vol. ii. The Eaja of Nuddea was named Eai 
Lakkmaniya. His timidity may bo in part ascribed to a belief in astrology. His 
nmthor is said to BaVe been put to horrible torment in order to delay his birth a 
couple of hours. The Bstrologers had assured him that he.would be deprived of 
his kingdom by a man with long arras. 

** The town of Allahabai, the ancient Pray&ga, is situated at the junction of 
the Ganges and Jumna in the centre of Hindustan. A line drawn from Alla¬ 
habad northward, to Ayodhyh, or Oude, would probably correspond to the line of 
separation, whenever Delhi and Gour formed separate kingdoms. 

It will of course be borne in mind that the region to the south, answering to 
Guserht and Eajpootana, were not'as y,pt included in Mussulman India, although 
geographically they form^art of Hindustan. 


CHAPTEB, II. 


Two k'iiif^oms 
ill MuNsuIman 
India: DoUii 
and Gour. 
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CHAPT^B, n. Sultans of Gour were their vassals or vicer|)ys. At 
other times the Sultans* of Gour were independent 
soverei^s. In one instance, which will appear 
hereafter, the Sultan of Gour conquered»all Hindu¬ 
stan and the Punjab.^® 

Baklitiyar had conquered Bih4r and Bengal with 
so much ease that he tried to conquer his neigh¬ 
bours. To the east, beyond the lower Brahma¬ 
putra, was the kingdom of Kdmrdp, the modem 
Assam. Duo north, beyond the Himalayas, and 
beyond the upper Brahmaputra, was the kingdom 
MuMuimauex- of Tliibot. Baklitiyar prepared to invade Thibet. 
S^r'to Thibet. He proceeded up the valley of the Bralimaputra 
with ten thousand horsemen. He crossed the river 
at a great stone bridge, having twenty ardhes, 
and then pushed on for fifteen days tlirough naiTow 
valleys and over lofty mountains. There he was 
attacked by a powerful army of warriors, wliio fought 
with spears and long bows, and wore helmets and 
cuirasses of bamboos fastened together with raw 
silk. 2*’ An obstinate battle followed. Bakhtiydr lost 
many men, and was told that another large amiy 
was on the way to attack liim.®^ Accordingly he 


This was notably the case in the sixteenth century, when Shir Shah the 
Afghan possessed himself of Gour, and then drove the Moghul emperor Humhyun 
out of Hindustan and tiio Tunjab. The case is curious. The British govern¬ 
ment in like manner conquered Hindustan and the Punjab from the side of Bengal, 
o »o Those people were unquestionably Abors. (Compare Dalton’s Descriptive 
Ethnology of Bengal, p. 27.) This identification was poihted out by Mr T..T. 
Cooper. The Abors.are still inhabiting these localities.'' 

The story of this expedition into Thibet is somewhat obscure, but it is full 
of interest. Bakhtiy&r was induced to turn back by the information which ho re¬ 
ceived from his prisoners. They told him that fifteen miles from the field of battle 
there was a very large and strongly fortified city, called Kurmputtun, which was 
inhabited by Brfihmans and Booteas; that their prince was a Christian, but that 
he had in his service an innumerable army of brave 'Tartars; that a thousand to 
fifteen hundred horses were'daily sold in its market; that on the first appearance 
of the Mussulmans an express had been sent off to ^e city; and that, without 
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turned Itack, but the retreat was most disastrous, chapter ii. 

The people had burnt all the grain and forage on 

the way. The Raja of Kdmrup had broken down 

two of th« arches of the stone Bridge, and taken 

away all the boafs.®^ The Mussulmans began to 

prepare rafts, but found that the army of Kdmrup 

was surrounding them with a stockade. Bakhtiytlr 

saw that her was in extreme peril. He plunged his 

horse into the river and reached the opposite shore, 

but only a hundred horsemen escapedr with him. 

All the rest had been cither killed in the battle, or 
had perished in the retreat, or had been drowned 
in the Brahmaputra.®* Ho died of giief shortly 
afterwards. The history of his immediate success¬ 
ors IS of no moment. It will suffice to repeat that 
sometimes they were viceroys and sometimes inde¬ 
pendent princes.®* 

Kutli-ud-dfn died in 1210; but his dynasty, Meagre annai* 
kno^vn as the Slave-kings, lingered on at Delhi 
until 1290. The annals of tlio period are inex- 
pressibly wearisome. They tell of revolts whidi are 
without interest, and of reigns which are without 
significance.®* A few brief notices of the principal 

doubt, a powerful force would arrive from thence early next morning. See 
Stewart’s History of Bengal, sect. iii. 

Strange to say, the ruins of this bridge'are still standing about twenty miles 
from Gowhatty. Mr T. T. Cooper, in the personal narrative of his journey through 
the Mbhmec hills to the borders of Thibet, writes as follows :—“ Behind a largp 
hiy, twenty miles island from the right bank of the river [Brahmaputra], there 
stand in the centre of a lArgelake,. . the ruined arches of a fridge which formerly 
spanned the Brahmaputra.’’ Mr Cooper has informed me that this is the 
only ancient bridge over the ]^ahmnputra in this part of the country. The rivCr 
has so changed its cdurse that it is now twenty miles from the bridge. Mr Cooper 
did not see the bridge himself, but was told that it consisted of eighteen arches. 

This precisely accords with the Mussulman authority given above. 

*• ‘Elliot’s History of Iddia,’ Vol. II, 'Tabukat-i-Nhsari. 

. ** See Stewart’s History of Bengal. ^ * 

It is a curious fact t^at three Sultjins of this dynasty, namely, Kutb-ud-din, 
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CHAPTER n . Sultans might be strung together as typqS of the 
whole. Kutb-ud-dfn 'is said to have befen Just 
and generous as a viceroy, but indolent and luxu¬ 
rious after ho became.a Sultan. Altamslj^suppressed 
all revolts, and reigned supreme over both kingdoms 
of Delhi and Grour. lie also established an ascend¬ 
ancy over the Rajpoots, and brouglit the contests 
with the Hindus to an end. Razfah, his daughter, 
succeeded to the tlirone, but was deposed on ac¬ 
count of ah amour with an Abyssinian. Mahmiid 
tlie Second was an austere type of the old Khalifs at 
Medina. He lived like a hermit; married onl}^ one 
wife, who cooked his food; and every day co])ied 
out a portion of the Koran. Balban was a usiu'per, 
who maintained a magnificent court, and defeated 
the Rajpoots. Kai Kubfid was fond of wine, and 
very fond of “ silvci'-bodied damsels with musky 
tresses.” In 1290 he was assassinated; and an old 
man, named Jclal-ud-din, who belonged to the tribe 
of Khiljis,*® became Sultan of Delhi. 

The dynasty of Slave-kings was thus brought 
to a close about the end of tlie thirteenth century. 
Three hundred years had passed away siiiQe the 
Punjab had been invaded by Sabaktigfn and 
Mahmud. Yet hitherto the history has been one 
of conquest alone. It reveals no results of the 
collision between Mussulmans and the Hindiis, 
beyond the destruction of. idols, tht) plunder .of 
temples, and'the building of mosques. The Mussul- 

I 

------ 

Altamsh, and Balban, were originally slaves. They had been parchasod as slaves, 
they had served as slaves, and then they had risen to favour and usurped the 
throne. It is, however, difficult to draw any inferences from the circumstance. 

30 It is a moot question whether the Khiljis were Afghans or Turks. The 
point, however, is of no political or rejigions importance. Although the races 
are different, it it impossible always to distinguish between Turks and Afghans. 
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mans fixdid their yoke upon the Hindus witliout the ohaftebit. 
aid of native allies/^ and witliout the slightest inter- 
’fercnce from the soutli. Hindustan was conquered 
by the IMuseulmans, and the Dekhan and Peninsula 
looked listlessly on.*V 

Whilst the Puniab and Hindustan were thus Mopthni uprfs- 
dwelling under Mussulman rule, tlie Asiatic world 
outside the ftidus and Himalayas was overwhelmed 
by hosts of Tartars, In the neighbourhood of the 
desert of Gobi and mountains of Altai, some 
wretched tribes of l^artar nomades had been 
wandering for ages amongst the pastures under the 
name of Mongols or .Moghuls, '^l hey wore ugly 
barbarians, with yellow complexions, high cheek- 

Tho iL'liitionfs botwocii ]Miihmu<l anil tl>o Iliijua oi' Kiinouj and GuzorSkt wore 
only of a tomporary character. The alliance hiitweoii ^Muhammad Ghori and Jai 
Chand of Kamyij was soon hfought to a close hy treachery. . 

Throughout the whole of tliese throe centuries, I'rora about 990 to 1290, only 
four Sultans are deserving of roincrahraneo, namely, TUahmud of Ghazni, Muham¬ 
mad Ghori, Kutb-ud-din, and jMulianiiiiad Bakhtiyar. The courts of the Slave- 
kings arc veiled from view. Glimpses may he obtained of fortified palaces 
swarming with olfieieJs, servants, and gnards ; of princes and warriors assctjiMcd 
in the council hall; of jewelled nobility, gazing on jugglers, wrestlers, prize- 
ligWers, or dancing girls; or listening to singers, writers of poetry, tellers of 
stories, or readers of tho Koran and Shah Nameh. It would be also possible to 
picture aoitft of the inmates of the harem ; the queens, tho concubines, the wait, 
ing-maids, tho eunuchs, and tho slaves. But tho precise detiiils of real life are 
altogether wanting. 

Students in Mussulman history may consider this assertion too sweeping. It 
should however he home in mind that details which arc interesting to students are 
not always neces.sary to the general reader, who desires to learn more of the political 
and religious developments of the people tliah of sovereigns-and dynasties. Tho 
numismatic history dT India has oharnts for all arclusologists. Mr Thomas’s 
Chronicles of the Pathan Afghan) kings of Delhi opens up now and interesting 
fields of inquiry. The new and valuable edition of Marsden’s Numismata Orien- 
talia, which is in course of puhlifation by Messrs Triihnor & Co., falls under the* 
same category. It con^rises Marsden’s highly-finished engravings as well as tho 
latest information contributed by the foremost scholars of the day. Both works 
are coraplotc in themselves ; both are of unquestionable value to lovers of Indian 
arclueology; hut neither as yeft arc closely connected with political or religious 
histoxy. Consequently the present liistory is au iutrOduotion to such studies, 
rather than on exposition of tiicir results. , 
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OHAPTBan. bones, flat noses, small eyes, ‘and largoi mouths. 

Their historj’' begins Vith Chenghiz Khan. He 
was bom in 1154 and died in 1226. His career 
marks him out a tyjie of the world conquerors of 
antiquity. By sheer force of gOnius, by the power 
of creating armies and drilling them into machines, 
he established liis sovereignty over the northern 
steppes from Western China to tlie Volga and Cas¬ 
pian. lie tlien turned south and invaded Central 
Asia; he overran Bokhara, KAbul, Kandahar, and 
Khorassan; he subdued all Persia to the westward. 
His empire covered an area nearly four times as 
vast as that of India. The narrative of his wars 
is a mere story of battles and sieges, massacres and 
devastations. The callous Tartar soldiery «om- 
mitted every conceivable outrage and atrocity; they 
carried away largo populations into hopeless slavery. 
Chenghiz Khan reached the banks of the liidus, but 
never crossed the river into India, After his death 
the Punjab was frequently exposed to Moghul 
raids, as will appear in the progress of«the Iiistory.^® 

Dynasty of Tlio annals of the new dynast v of the Khih'i 

Khiiji Sultans, .i** 

1290-1320. Sultans supply data which arc wanting in the 
history of the slave kings. They reveal the life of 
courts as well as that of camps; the intrigues of 
the harem as'well as the movements of armies. 

^ There were but throQ Sultans of the. house of 
Khiiji; their united reigns only lasted tliirty year's; 
yet their history is of peculiar value. They car¬ 
ried their arms into the Dekhau and the Peninsula; 

* 

The characteristics of the Moghuls will bo reviewed hereafter in dealing 
with the rise of the so-called Moghul empire in India under B&ber and his suc¬ 
cessors. (See infra, chap, iv.) The life of Chenghiz Khan was compiled from 
oriental historians and othhr sources by^the karned Petis de la Croix, It was the 
labour of ten y^hrs. An English translation was published in 8to, London, 1722. 
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they folined closer connoctions with Hindiis than ohapteb n. 
any previous Sultans. Th*e result was a Hindd 
’revolt against the Mussulman yoke, which fore¬ 
shadowed the mutiny of 1857, and in every way 
demands a careful study. 

JeMl-ud-dfn, the foimder of the dynasty, was not 
a man of mark. He was seventy years of age. Ho 
had two sons to succeed him on the tlirone; both 
ho and his family wore brought to ruin by a nephew 
named AM-ud-dfn. Indeed the reign of Jelal-ud-dhi 
is little more than a story of the early life and ex¬ 
ploits of his nephew A14-ud-dfn. 

Joldl-ud-dfn may be dismissed in a few words, joui-ud-ain. 
He was a weak old man, easily deceived, and 
absifrdly lenient towards enemies or offenders. 

The Moghuls invaded the Punjab; ho totally de¬ 
feated them ; he then made peace with them, and 
permitted them to return to their own country. 

Ho enlisted three thousand Moghuls in his owii 
army, and settled them near Delhi. In the end 
they proved the most refractory and turbulent 
element in the whole population. 

Ald-ud-dfn, the nephew of the Sultan, belonged AU-ud-din, 

1 *T«» , I tT 1 nephew Of Jelil- 

to a different type, lie was young, unscrupulous, 
full of genius and ambition. He was appointed 
governor of the fortress of KaiTa. ’ The position 
of Karra is most important; if was seated on the 
Giyiges a little* above Allahabad. On the north it 
commanded the ’province of Oude; orl the east it 
formed a frontier fortress towards the kingdom of 
Gout ; ^ on the south it faced Bundelkund and the 
Rajpoots. The south was a new country to the 
Mussulmans. Ald-ud-dfn would not, as yet, attack 

At thi« period Delhi agd Gour were»gepwated into two di*tmct kingdoms. 
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CHAPTBB n. the Rajpoots; he cut his way through BuAdelkund 
to Malwa; he plundered the Buddhist temples at 
Bhilsa on the slopes of the Vindhya range. He 
then returned to Karra, and was rewarded by his 
uncle, the Sultan, with the government of Oude. 

Plans an to- Tlio ambition of Ald-ud-dfn grow with his 

vapion of tho uri 

Udkhan. success. VVlieij. at Bhilsa he had heard of a rich 
city far away to the south. It was nambd Deoghur, 
and was tlie capital of the Mahratta country. He 
longed to ^plunder it, but it was as far from Bhilsa 
as Bhilsa was from Karra. After his return to 
Karra he resolved on making the attempt. As 
governor of Oude he had more forces at his com¬ 
mand. Moreover, he had gained experience during 
his campaign in Malwa. Accordingly he planned 
a raid upon Deoghur. 

MUhiltta*’*® audacity of this idea will appear from a 

country, glauco at the map. Maharashtra, or the Mahratta 
country, occupied the westem Dckhan. It thus lay 
to the south of Rajjiootana, and south of the Ncr- 
budda river. Deoghur, the capital, was'nearly seven 
hundred miles from Karra; it was also seven 
hundred miles from Delhi. A force going to 
Deoghur must push its way through an unknown 
country. It might fail to obtain supplies; it might 
bo surrounded and cut off; there was no possi¬ 
ble way by wldcli it could be relieved. • But Al.i- 
ud-dfn seems to have understood tho‘Hindus; their 
bcwildcrmciit and stupefaction on the sudden appear¬ 
ance of a foreign army; their relief on seeing it 
move away; their exaggerated rejiorts after its 
departure. He knew that with a compact body of 
horse he could go where h^ pleased, so long as ho 
told a plausible story and did not\,tarry on the way. 
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He kepti his plan a profound secret from his uncle, chapter n. 
the Sultan of Delhi, and from every one else. He 
sallied out of Karra with eight thousand horse¬ 
men; he •made -his way throu^i the jungles of 
Bundelkund towards the south. For six months 
nothing was heard of him. Meantime he passed 
through different kingdoms telling the same story. 

He was a nephew of Sultan Jclal-ud-dfn of Delhi ; 
ho had quarrelled with his uncle, and was going 
to take service under a Raja in Telingft. No one 
stopped him; no one questioned him. He and his 
horsemen rode tlirough Malwa; they crossed the 
Vindhya mountains and Nerbudda river; at last 
they ajqiearcd before the walls of Deoghur.'^^ 

The Raja of the Mahratta country was named Plunders 
Ram-deva. lie was utterly taken by surprise. He 
had never dreamt of an invasion of Mussulmans. 

He had ho'troops whatever in Dcoghur. He fled 
witli a few citizens and servants into a hill fort 
close by; ho there waited and wondered after 
Hindu fashion. Ahi-ud-dhi plundered Deoghur; he 
tm’tm’od the mcrchaiits and bankers into discover¬ 
ing thpir hidden treasures. He attacked the hill 
fort, but found that it was very strong. He began 
to threaten and bully. Ho proclaimed that he only 
commanded a force in advance; that' the Sultan was 


J' Malwa is a lai^d table-land lying between Bundclkund and tlie Vindhya 
range. It corresponded td the region now known as Central Jndia. It must not 
be cpnfounded with the Central Provinces. 

Dcoghur is situated southward of the Nerbudda river, near the upper cohfse 
of the river Oodavar*. It was subsequently called Doulatabad, and plays an 
important part in the later history. 

* Tclinga or Tclingana is a remote territory to the south-west on thr^'coast of 
Coromandel. Geographically, it is situated partly in the Dekhan ai^ partly in 
the Peninsula. It must once have formed a distinct’nationality, for the people 
of Tclinga speak a languagqfof their own.which is known as Telti^a. 
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CHAPTEB n. coming up with the main army, and would starve 
out the Raja, and carry him off to Delhi. Ram- 
deva was in sore dismay. The fort by some mis¬ 
take had been provisioned with salt instead of grain. 
Ho was obliged to come to terms; just as ho had 
made his peace, his son appeared with an army and 
attacked the Mussulmans. The son was defeated; 
the Raja was in a worse position than fever. How¬ 
ever, ho made over a large hoard of money and 
jewels to Ald-ud-dm, and promised to pay a yearly 
tribute to the Sultan. Ald-ud-dln, and all his horse¬ 
men, then rode away from Deoghur. 

Betums to Ald-ud-dfn carried the plunder in safety to Karra. 

Karra: murders t-.,,,-,, , ,, tt 

his uncle. But he had a desperate game to play. He was re¬ 
solved not to parfr with the spoil; he knew'that 
his uncle, the Sultan of Delhi, would come to 
Karra with an army and demand it. Ho schemed 
every way to induce the Sultan to leave liis army 
behind. He pretended to bo afraid of the Sultan’s 
anger. He offered to give up tlie spoil if the 
Sultan would come alone; he threatened to fly 
to Bengal with all the treasure if his uncle brought 
an army. Karra is situated on the right Jbank 
of the Ganges. Ald-ud-dfn crossed over to the 
left bank with all his forces, in order to place the 
river between himself and the Sultan. Meantime 
.the Sultan was completely deceived. He believed 
that Ala-ud-dfn was really afraid of' liim; he was 
anxious to reassure his nephew. He was so in- 
I^uatod by his blind confidence, that, he was angry 
with those who tried to warn him that treachery 
was intending. He halted his. army; he crossed 
the G^ges in a small boat, and landed on the 
opposite Ib^nk. There he met A14rud-dfn and greet- 
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ed him laffectionately. At that moment was he chapteb ii. 
struck by an assassin. He* ran back to the boat 
crying “ treachery; ” he was thrown down and be¬ 
headed on*the spot. His head wlis then set upon a 
spear and paraded’ through the camp. AM-ud-din 
was proclaimed Sultan. 

AM-ud-din made no attempt to excuse the mur- Seizes tho • 

, throne of Delhi! 

der. He silenced the army by distributii^ig money; reigns laes-isie. 
ho silenced the people by the same means. Ho 
hastened to Delhi, throwing away money at every 
stage. At Delhi he continued his largesses. Bags 
full of gold wore scattered amongst the rabble. 

Booths were set up ; victuals and H(|uors were free- 
ly given to all comers. Meanwhile the two sons 
of tfeldl-ud-din were taken prisoners, blinded, and 
ultimately assassinated. The Khutba was read and 
mcaiey coined in the name of Ala-ud-din. In this 
manner fhe ium'd*er was forgotten or ignored. 

There is nothing more remarkable in oriental indifference of 

1 1 masses.. 

Jnstoiy tlian tlie way m which nnu’der and usurpa¬ 
tion are iiassed over by the masses. The’story is 
whisjiored about; no one doubts its truth; no 
one concerns himself resjiecting it. If a prince of 
the fallen dynasty appeal’s upon the scene, numbers 
will join him in the hope of reward; if every 
member of the family is put to death, the whole 
kingdom -submits to tho usurjjcr. Meantime the 
multitude are amused with money and feasting. 

Such liberality is practised at tho ‘accession of 
every sovereign; it satisfies the nation that a ne-^ 

Sultan has begun to reign. The sentiment that 
•G-od knows all, that it is the will of God, quiets 
every conscience. Even superstition is silenced. 
Almsgiving and Reding the ^oor have always been 
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CHAPTER II. regarded as atonements for sm; if tlicrcfore the 
Sultan has been guilty of murder, his charities have 
expiated the crime.^^ 

Conquers WliGu Ahl-ud-diu WHS estublislicd on -the throne 

Gu%erftt« 

of Delhi, he sent an army to coiiquer Guzerat. The 
campaign was of small importance; its results 
were extraordinary. The Itaja was a Dajiioot, 
named Ilai Karan. He was defeated* and driven 
into exile in the Mahratta country ; ho loft his 
queen and'all his treasures behind. The queen was 
taken to Delhi and Ijccame the wife of Ahl-ud-dm. 
A Hindu slave boy was taken from a merchant of 
Cambay, the capital of Guzerat, and presented to 
Ala-ud-dfn; he afterwards became a great favourite, 
and was made vizier under the name of Malik 
Kdfur. 

The after life of that llajpoot queen can never 
be told. She was a Hindu, but the Sultan was 
smitten with her beauty. She was a captive and 
helpless. She could never return to her husband ; 
she • could not refuse to be the wife of her con¬ 
queror. She pined, however, for a little daughter 
whom she had left in Guzerat; the Sultan sent 
messengers to bring the child. The girl was named 
Dcwal Devf. Her adventures Avere of the strangest. 
She had accompanied her father llai Karan in his 
flight to the Mahratta country. Ram-deva, the 
Mahratta Raja, wished to marry her to his soji. 
Rai Karan Was jiroud of his Rajjioot blood; he 

It should be added that the crime of Al£i-udSdin is hy.no means ignored by 
Mussulman historians. Mussulmans, and indeed orientals in general, are warm¬ 
hearted and affectionate in their family relations. The details of the murder 
of the uncle by the nephew are related by Ferisbta and others with every mark of' 
horror and detestation. Indeed, there is reason to believe that Alh-ud-din was 
demoralized during his camp life in the Jlek&nn, or he would scarcely have con¬ 
templated such a cold-bloodi murder. • 
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refused to give- ‘his daughter to a Mahratta. ohafteb it 
Then the messengers catne from the Sultan; 

Rai Karan changed his mind; he made over 
Dowal Davf to the Mahratta pfince, rather than 
send her amongst'Mussulmans. Some Mussulmans 
stojjped the wedding train and carried her .off to 
Delhi. She was only eight years of age; she 
was hetrotked to Khizr Khan, the eldest son of 
the Sultan, who was aged ten. The two w'ero 
allowed tb play together in the harciu; after a 
while they were in love with each other. The 
motlier of Khizr Khan opposed the match, and 
married him to a niece. The lovers were miser¬ 
able for awhile; they were consoled after oriental 
fashion. DcAval Devd became the second wife of 
Khizr Khan. Her further adventures will be told 
hereafter.'^" 

AVlirti Ala-ud-dfn had conrpiered Guzerat, ho Plans u^on- 
began to invade Rajjjootana. Hitherto his con- 
quests seem to have been pursued {iftcr a regular 
plan. His •ultimate objcict was tlie subjugation of 
Rajpootana. He had concpiered Bundelkund and 
Malwa to the east of Rajpootana. He laid reduced 
the*M*ahratta Raja to the southwards. He had con¬ 
quered Guzerat to the westward. Having thus 
isolated or surrounded Rajpootana, he struck at the 
heart by .the capture of Chitor.*^* 

The siege of Chitor, and other operations in- 

_ • ___ 

The details in tlie text respecting the early life of Dewal Devi are based on 
tl)o authority of tho Mussulnjan historian Ferishta. The story of her marrirtgo 
forms the subject oUa poem by the celebrated Persian bard Amir Khuzni, who 
was supplied with tho details of the love passages by Khizr Khan himself. 

An abstract of the poem is giren in tho Appendix to Elliot’s History .of'India, 
vol. iii. 

** The story of the capture of. Chit6r has been related elsewhere. See toI. 
iii. chap, 7. 
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CHAPtBan. Rajpootana lasted many months. During the in¬ 
terval there were several plots against the Sultan. 
A number of Moghuls had been converted to Islam 
and settled in -ftie Pimjab; they had become 
refractory. They were called “New Mussul¬ 
mans.’’ Many had enlisted in the royal army; 
others had entered the service of princes or nobles. 
Their character was utterly bad. They were ready 
to commit any villany. When in fear of punislimeiit 
they deserted to the Rajpoots, or joined any enemy 
or rebel who had taken the field. 


Plotof Akat. 


The plot of Akat Khan is a type of others. He 
was a nephew of the Sultan. Ho sought to mur¬ 
der AM-ud-dfn during the war against the Raj¬ 
poots, just as Ald-ud-dfn had sought to murder 
his own uncle. He entertained a munber of “Now 


Mussulmans; ” lie attacked the Sultan. outside 
the camp, and left liim for dead.' The iheidents 
which followed fmnish a striking examjile of the 
instability of oriental sovereignties. Akat Khan 
rotuEiied* to the cam]), and was proclaimed Sultan. 
Tlie army accoj)ted him without hesitation, pre¬ 
suming that Ala-ud-din was really dead. He took 
possession of the royal pavilion; ho received tho 
homage and offerings of all tho chief men; he 
even tried to enter the royal harem. The chief 
eunuch, however, was versed in court assassinations. 
He would not admit Akat Khan into* the harem, 
xmless the prince brought the head* of AlA-ud-dfn. 
At; this moment Ald-ud-dfii approached the camp 
with the canopy of royalty. The troops saw that he 
was • alive; the tide of public feeling turned in a 
moment. The army deserted Akat Khan and 
thronged roimd Ald-ud-din: Akat ^ihan fled for his 
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life ; some horsemen galloped after him and brought ohapteb n. 
back his head upon a spear.* 

After this, news reached the camp that Delhi BevoitiuDeihi. 
had revoked. The rabble had Isilled the Kotwdl, 
or head of the police. They had broken into the 
palace, released the state prisoners, and placed one 
of them upon the throne. The rebel Sultan opened 
the treasui^, scattered the money amongst the 
people, and held the throne for seven days. Then 
the city was retaken by a party of horse. The 
ringleaders were slain; the head of the rebel Sultan 
was paraded on a spear. The multitude were so 
terrified that they carried back the money which 
had been scattered amongst them to the royal 
treasury. 

Wlien the war was over in Raipootana, AM- uepMssiTo 

, mcasun^ of 

ud-dfn took strong measures for preventing fur-Aii-ud-dia., 
ther outbreaks. He employed sines to report all 
that was said and done in the streets and bazaars, 
and even in the private houses. He suppressed 
wine-bibbirtg with a strong liand. All who im¬ 
ported wine, sold 4, or drank it, wore flogged and 
sent to prison. Wlien the prisons were full, great 
pits were dug outside the city of Delhi for the in¬ 
carceration of offenders. Many perished from the 
exposure; others were brought but half dead. 

Drinking was checked; it could not be stopped 
altogether. 'At last the Sultan ordered that when 
liquor was distilled privately, and drank in pri- 
vate houses without any drinking parties, the in¬ 
formers were not to interfere. He forbade all 
visiting, feasting, and meetings of every kind. 
Hospitality fell into, disuse; strangers were re¬ 
fused admittance into tho* houses of the nobles. Ho 
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I CHAPTBBII. forbade' all intermarriages between noble families, 
unless bis consent had been first obtained. He re¬ 
sumed all lands and pensions; the rich became 
poor; they could* no longer ride hor8ce^ or carry 
arms, or wear fine clothing.*® He punished bribery 
and dishonesty so severely that no one cared to be 
a revenue officer, or to betroth his daughter to a 
revenue officer. lie fixed the price of grain so that 
it was alwa}'s cheap. Wlicn the rains were identiful 
the dealers” bought rice of the villagers, whilst the 
Sultan hoarded up large stores in the royal granaries. 
Wlien the rains were scarce the dealers bought rice 
at the same low rates at the royal granaries. In 
like manner he fixed the price of everything that, 
was to be sold or hired; he punished all who altered 
the prices, or used ftilse weights or measures.*® 
i(cnorc*tha: AM-ud-d/ii was not a learned man, nor did fie 

“ associate with men of learning. He could hot read 

or w'rite. He never asked for legal opinions; he never 
considered whether his ciommands were lawful or 
unlawful. He i)unislied all offenders of every degree 
as he thought proper. Bonietiines he was told that 
his orders were contrary to law, but he took no 
heed. He cared for nothing so long as ho was 
obeyed.*^ 

> . . 

It is difficult to say how far this measure was carried out. He could scarcely 
have resumed military jaghirs, or’lands for the maintenance of bodies of horses. 

« For an exhaustive history of the administration of AUi-ud-din, see the 
history of Bami, translated by Professor Dowson in Elliot’s Ifistory, vol. iii. » 

A long discussion upon tliis feature in the character of Alh-ud-din has boon 
preserved by Barni. (See Elliot’s History, vol. iii.) The point is of small conse¬ 
quence except as an illustration of the relations ‘between .the Sultan and the 
UlamA The Ulatnh was the name given to the colloctivo body of doctors and 
lawyers resident at the capital. The influence of the Ulamhs has always been 
considerable; their opinion has generally had great weight with the reigning 
Sultan. Indeed, whether the Sultan was good or badj ho always tried to keep on 
good terms with the Ulamh. Alti-ud-din.wasfhe first Saltan of Delhi who came 
in conflict with the Ulamh. The Vlania were afraid to oppose such a jelf- 
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Throughout the greater part of this reign the ohaf tee ii 
Punjab was exposed to raids from the Moghuls. 

Ever since the time of Chenghiz KJian, armies of 
Mogliul horsemen appeared at intervals and laid the 
whole country was’to. They plundered towns and 
villages; they carried away women and chiWren. 

Their faces were hideous. Their skins wx'ro like 
leatlicr. Ttieir eyes were small, j^iercing, and very 
far apart; their noses wore flat and ugly; their 
mouths stretched from one cheek-bone h) the other. 

Tlioy wei'O covered with vermin, and tlioir smell was 
detestable.''** Many times the armies of Ala-ud-dhi 
routed these savage hordes. Thousands were slain 
in battle. Thousands wore carried away piisoncrs, 
ancT trampled to death by elephants; towers and 
pyramids were built with their heads at the gates of 
Delhi. 

All ^lis while the ‘‘New Mussulmans,” who had suuisawof 

. (. 1 o 1 • “ New Mussul- 

enlistcd m the army of the bultan, were gi’Owing ““iis.” 
more and more refractory. At last Aki-ud-dhi 
ordered them to be disbanded. vSubseciuontly they 
tried to murder him ; he ordered tliem all to be 
massacred; he sold their Avives and chihhen into 
slavery. Thousands were put to death, but many 
survived; the “ New Mussulmans ” were mixed 
up with different rebellions for generations after¬ 
wards. 


■willed sovereign. The ^a-wyers withheld their opinions uptil they were ashed. 
One lawyer is said to have assured the Sultan that his measures ■wore contrary to 
the law; ho took care to addsthut they might be in accordance 'with a wise policy. 
The status of the Ularah will be brought more directly under review in dealing 
with the reign of the emperor Akbor. See infra, chap. iv. 

Tliis Ascription of tlie Moghuls is based on that of Amir Kbuzru the poet, 
who on one occasion was taken captive by these repulsive barbarians. See Elliot’s 
History of India, vol. iii., Appendix. Such invasions must have been regarded as 
the ^eatest of calamities.^ 
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OHAPTBB n. Meantime Sultan Ald-ud-din was prosperous. 

He had subjugated Maharashtra, Guzerat, and Raj- 
pootana. He had put down rebellions, driven out 
countries.^ * the Moghuls, and Strengthened his rule. He had ex¬ 
tended his suzerainty over Bihai^ and Bengal. The 
Sultan of Gout had seen liis greatness; ho had laid 
aside the insignia of royalty, and professed himself 
to be a vassal of Delhi.^® Ald-ud-din thus became 
puffed up. Ho thought to be a prophet like Mu¬ 
hammad, and a conqueror like Alexander; after a 
while ho quieted down.'*® However, he sent out 
armies under his vizier Malik Kdfdr to conquer the 
Telinga country, the Tamil country, and the Kana- 
rese country. Malik Kdfur defeated the Rajas and 
captured their forts. He brought away their 
horses and elephants, their hoards of gold and 
jewels. He compelled them to pay a yearly tribute 
to Delhi. ' *' 

expeditions of Malik Kdfiir throw some 

Bulw liidia. ____ 

Stewart’s Histoiy of Bengal, sect. iii. A14-ud-din only Tjermitted tboGonr 
Sultan to retain the city of Gour and the south-wostern districts of Bengal. Tho 
ca.stern districts wore placed under another governor, who held his court ai 
Sunergong. This city has dwindled into a village; before the rise of Dacca 
it was the capital of eastern Bengal. Alh-ud-din divided Bengal into twogevern- 
tnents, in order to render it more subservient to the court of Delhi. 

Alb-ud-dfn is said to have been argued out of the vain ambition of becoming 
another Muhammad or Mexandcr. Ho was told that it was the duty of kings to 
govern; that they should leave matters of law and religion to prophets and 
apostles; that they would never- become prophets, although prophets might be¬ 
came kings. As an example, Chenghiz Khan had caused blood to flow in rivers, 
'nut could not establish the religion of tho Moghuls amongst'Mussulmans; many 
Moghuls had bocom<i Mussulmans, but no Mussulmani had become Moghuls. 
(See Elliot, vol. iii., Bami’s history.) There is a flaw in the argument, for 
Chenghiz Khan had no desire to promulgate any particular religion beyond tho 
recognition of one God; on the contrary, he was tolerant of all religions. Bee 
History of Chenghiz Khan, by M. Petis de la Croix. 

As regards becoming another Alexander, Ali-ud-din was told that times had 
changed; that he could not find a vizier like Aristotle; that he had other duties 
to fulfil nearer homo, namely, the destructiom of every rebel in Hindustan, and 
the complete defeaae of the Punjab agains{ Mogbnl invasion. 
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lig-Ht upon the condition of 'the people of Peninsular ohaptbr n. 
India; and that too, about the very time that Marco 
Polo was voyag-ing- round the coasts of Coromandel 
and Malahar.®^ Deoghur was tlfe basis of opera¬ 
tions ; it was from* Deoghur that Malik Kafiir set 
forth to plunder the cities of the Peninsula. . Ahi- 
ud-din did not plan a regular campaign; probably 
he was only half acquainted witli the geography 
of tlio country. He conquered a gi’cat part of 
the Dekhan and Peninsula. lie sent out successive 
armies under Malik Kitfiir; each army was con¬ 
nected with Delhi by a lino of posts with relays of 
horsemen and runners. He thus guarded against 
false reports; news was constantly reaching Delhi 
respecting tJie progress of the army; news was 
constantly reaching the army respecting the health 
of ; the Sultan. The cities actually reached by 
Malik Kjlfur weVe Warangal, Madura, and Dhur- 
samundar. Warangal was the cajjital of Telinga, or 
^^elingana; it was situated between the rivers 
Godavari and Krishna, in Avhat may be c&lled the 
south-eastern Dekhan. Madura was the capital of 
the Tamil country; it was situated in the southern 
part of the great Karnatic plain, which occupies the 
eastern side of the Peninsula. Dhur-samundar was 
seated in the heart of the Kanarese tAble land of My¬ 
sore, which occupies the western side of the Penin¬ 
sula ; its ruins may still bo traced about a hundred* 
miles to the norfli-west of Seringapatam. The BeMl 
Raja of Kamata ia said to have been carried prisoner 
to Dolhi.®^ 'The treasuries at these capitals appear to 

** See mte, vol, iii. cliap. viii. 

Native traditions of the Behil Raja are preserved in the Mackenzie manu¬ 
scripts at Calcutta. The;|; are of littlq^historical value. A story is told that a 
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oHAPTBitII. have been rich in gold and jewels; the Mussulman 
historians expressly say that there was no silver 
money. The pagodas wore crowded with Bnlhmans, 
idols, offerings, and temple girls. The Rajas of the 
Tamil country wore the black and naked barbarians 
described by Marco Polo; tliey wore bracelets and 
necklaces of pearls and precious stones; they were 
attended by thousands of wives and concubines.”* 
Ri'bpiiions in Tlio latter A'ears of Ali'i-ud-dfn were disturbed 

•l.lio Uekhaii and t' 

SmthofAiArud-revolts and losses. Maharashtra, Guzerat, and 
diu.xsiB. Telingana were in frequent reliellion. The Raj¬ 
poots recovered Cli/tor. The Sultan grew sour 
and suspicious of all around him, excepting Malik 
Kdfiir. lie did whatever Malik Kafur told him. 
He imprisoned his queen and elder sons lest tSiey 
should plot against him. He died in 1316. lie is 
said to have l)een poisoned by Malik Kdfiir. 

Political ideas Ald-ud-dm belongs to a strange* type. His mili- 
tary is iiiiquostionablc. lie was tlio first 

Sultan who planned the conquest of all India. The 
idea*may have flickered before Mahmud; Ald-ud- 
dm thought it out, and nearly realized it. The 
Rana of Chftor was the head of the Raj^ioot 
dominion, the suzerain of the Rajpoot league. Ald- 
ud-dfn surrounded Chftor liy the conquest of Bundcl- 
kund, Malwu, the Mahratta country, and Guzerat; 
he then cajitured the ancient fortress. Ald-ud-dfn 
<18 the first Sultan on record who entered the Dek- 


daughter of tlie Sultan fell in love with the Raja. • The story is not altogether 
impossible. The harem had been Hinduised by the Rajpoot ladies. It will be 
seen hereafter that twenty-four years after the death of Alh>nd'din a Bcl&l Raja 
was still reigning over Karnata. 

“ See anU, vol. iii., chap. viii. A further account of those kingdoms partly 
based upon the data preserved in the Mackenzie manuscripts, will be found in 
a future chapter. '' 
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han; he is the first who sent an army into the Pen- chaptbr n. 
insula.®* Apart from his genius liis character was 
■detestable. Ho displayed every vice which can 
disgrace lyi oriental. 

There are three points in the life of AM-ud-dfn, 
which are very suggestive. Ho is the first Sultan 
of India who married a Hindu princess*) he is the 
first who set aside the authority of the Koran 
as upheld by the Ulamd; ho is the first who 
sought to become a prophet and found a new reli¬ 
gion. Possibly his Hindii wife upset his religious luiigiou* faith 
faith: he drifted into a sea of speculation. Such 

* ^ • nage. 

an inference will seem far fetched in dealing with 
the single reign of Ahl-ud-din; its significance will 
bo apparent, in dealing with the Hindu reaction 
which took place after his death; more so in re¬ 
viewing the reign of the emperor Akber, which 
belongs to anothdr chapter.®® 

Tlie death of Alu-ud-din was followed by revolu- Paia«* rovoiu- 

in tioiiS! mifpdar 

tions; they lasted over four years, namely, from 
131G to 1320. Malik Ktifiir was bent upon beoom- 
ipg the solo ruler of the state. He produced a will 
of A14-ud-d£n; it set aside all the princes, except 
the youngest, who was a cliild of five. He im- 


^ There are vague Hindii traditions of previous Mussulman invasions towards 
the south as far as the Kamata country in Peninsular India, but the chronology 
is unreliable. See Appendix II., Hindii Annals. 

“ The analogy between the religious developments of Alb-ud-dfii in the 
fourteenth century, and those of the emperor Akber in the sixteenth century, is 
somewhat startling. In Al&-ud-din the cause and its effects arc obscure. Ho was 
advanced in manhood when bg married the wife of the Eajpoot Baja of Guzerat. 
He never come into direct and open conflict with the^ Ulamk; he was induced 
to abandon his design of'becoming a prophet. Akber, on the other hand> 
.was married to Eajpoot princesses when he was young and impressible. Ha broke 
up the authority of the Ularah, and banished its leaders to Mecca. Finally, he 
founded a new religion, known as ^ho Divine Faith; he allowed himself to be 
worsl^ipped as a representative of deity. 
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CHAPTER II. prisoned all tlie sons of AM-ud-dfn, except the in¬ 
fant ; he grdered their eyes to bo pat out; ho placed 
the infant upon the throne; he began to.reign as 
regent. He was apparently supreme. He was de¬ 
ceived ; a prince named Mubdralc managed to save 
his eye-sight. One night the slaves of the palace 
crept into the chamber of Malik Kdfiir and stabbed 
him to death. They released Mubdrak from his 
dungeon; they made him regent in the room of 
Malik Kdfdr. 

For two months Mubdrak was content to reign 
as regent in the name of his infant brother. Tliis 
fact proves tliat the will of the deceased Sultan had 
been accepted by the nobles and ministers; it 
could not lightly be sot aside. Mubdrak, however, 
was eager to momit the throne. At the end of the 
two months he put out the eyes of the infant Sul¬ 
tan ; ho murdered all his other brothers. • He was 
proclaimed Sultan; there was no one to oppose 
him. Khizr Khan was amongst the victims. 
DetYal t)evi, the Hindu widow of Khizr Khan, was 
still very beautiful; Mubdrak made her his wife. 

Rnipni of Mnb&» Mubdrak was an utter profligate. At the begin- 
' ning of his reign he marched against the Mahratta 
Raja and defeated him; he took-one rebel prince 
prisoner and ordered him to bo flayed alive.®^ 
On his return to Delhi he led a life oJE low de¬ 
bauchery ; he drank wine and associated with 
courtesans before all his court. He disgusted his 
nobles; he was madly fond of .a converted Hindd, 
who had adoptoli the Mussulman name of Khuzru 
Khan. lie relaxed all the ordinances of his father; 

The name of the prince Tras Ha^hl Beva. He was a son-in-law of Ram- 

deva. 
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he permitted the people to drink and entertain ; to ohapteb n. 
buy and to sell as they pleas'ed. 

Meantime Khuzru Khan was made vizier; he was Murder of mu- 

• * • . ^ b4rak by 

sent with un army against the Tamil country. The 
Mussulman histori&ns charge this man with the 
vilest crimes, in the same way that they charged 
Malik He is said to have been a low caste 

Parwilrf or Pariah. He is accused of having plotted 
with other Hindus, especially with men who had 
been the followers of Malik Kdfur. Ho’kept many 
I^ariah attendants in the palace; he schemed to up¬ 
set the Mussulman rule. One night he and tlie other 
l*ariahs put Mubarak to death; they filled the whole 
court with liorriblc disorder.'^® 

The measures of this converted Hindu betray at 

a strange conflict of ideas. At first he acted like a 
Mussulman. He opened the royal treasury, and 
bribed the body-^ards. Ho was proclaimed Sid- 
tan under the name of Nasir-ud-dfn; he ordered 


Mussulman \i^storians are painfully bitter respecting tbo ibtimacy be¬ 
tween AlCi-ud-din and Malik Edfdr, and that between Mubkrak and Khazru 
Khun. 

The details of the murder of Mub&rak might be passed ever in silence, -but 
the nasrati^o of Barni (Elliot, vol. iii.) furnishes a graphic picture of the palace 
life at Delhi. Mub&rak was so infatuated with Khazru Khan, that he refused 
him nothing; he reviled, any one who brought charges against him. Khuzru 
Khan obtained the keys of the postern gate of the palace* under pretence of ad¬ 
mitting his friends to see him at night. One night there was an uproar. The 
palace was Med with Pariahs. The Sultan came out and asked what was the 
matter; Khuzrd Khan replied that the horses had broken out of the royal stables. 
The^uproar became greater than ever. The Sultan suspected treachery and ran 
off to the harem. Khuzrff Khan rushed after him, eaught hipi by his long hair, 
and twisted it round his hand. The Sultan threw him down, and got upon hie 
chest, but still the murderer iKid on to the hair. Another assassin attacked the 
Sultan and ran him tMrough with a spear. The Sultan was beheaded on the spot; 
his trunk was thrown out into the court-yard below. A horrible massacre fol¬ 
lowed. When morning dawned, the palace "was in the hands of Pariahs and 
Hindds. The people heard-what had happened; they saw the remains of Mu¬ 
b&rak ; they hastened to hide thcm^slvcs in their houses. Meantime the royal 
harem was at the mercy of tj^e Paiiahs, 
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OHAPTERII. the Khutha to be read, and mbney to be coined 
in his own name. He then did what any other 
Asiatic usurper would have done; he slaughtered 
every male of tfie house of Kliilji. From this- 
point, however, he seems to liavb acted more like a 
Hindu, or rather like a leader of Hindi! revolt 
against the Mussulmans. He took the llajpoot 
princess, Dewal Devf, who had been twice a widow, 
to l>o his wife. This marriage was contrary to 
Hindd usage; possibly it raised him in Hindu 
opinion. His Pariah followers set up idols in the 
mosques; they seated themselves on Korans; they 
committed the most revolting outrages in the ha¬ 
rem. For five months Delhi was at the mercy 
of Hindi! rebels. At last Islam was avenged. 
Ghazi Bog Tughlak, the governor of the Punjab, 
marched an army against Delhi. Kliuzm Khan 
was taken prisoner and put to d6ath. Ghazi Beg 
became Sultan under the name of Ghiiis-ud-din 
Tughlak. 

Btni«^‘cha- -The' revolt of Khuzru Khan is a strange ium- 

niotferifittcsi of ^ ^ o o 

tho revolt, coiiversion to Islam was probably a sham 

from the outset. He belonged to the lowest caste; 
he had no other way of raising his social position.®* 
Ho aspired to be a Sultan after tho Mussulman 
fashion; he also aspired to marry tho Rajpoot 

The account af the Ilindti revolt at Delhi is based upon‘the authority of 
Ferishta, translated by Briggs, and that of the Thrikh-i Piroz Sh&hf, translated 
in Elliot’s Ilistory., In the History of Guzerat by Ali’Muhammad Khan, it is as¬ 
serted that Khuzru Khan was a Rajpoot of tho Parmbr, or Pramasa tribe, one of 
the thirty-six royal races. Mr James Bird, the translator, asserts that Colonel 
Briggs has mistaken the name, and reads Parw&ri, which is the appellation of a 
Ilindh outcaste, instead of Parmar, which would indicaie that Khuzru Khan was 
a high-caste Rajpoot. But tho statement of Ferishta is confirmed by Bami in 
the TArikh-i Firoz Shfihi. Moreover the details of the outbreak refer to Pariahs 
rather than to Rajpoots. Had Khuzru Khan been a Rajpoot, it is not likely that 
he woul4 have married Dewal Devi, Who had been Jwice a widow. 
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prihcess,' to found e Hindi! dynasty, to restore the chaftbb it. 
Hindi! religion. The Mussulman historians say 
•all this; there must have, been much more that they 
.do not sa]^. Dewal Devi may hat^e been concerned 
in the revolt. Slue had loved Khizr Khan; she 
could scarcely have loved Mubdrak. Possibly" she 
liated Mubdrak, and invited Khuzru Khan to murder 
him. The Jlindii revolt was a social reaction. It 
resembled the rebellion of 1857. For live months 
Delhi was in the hands of the rebels ; for.livc months 
there was unbounded license. In the end Delhi 
was captured ; the rebellion was stamped out; the 
govenior of the l^mijab was the saviour of India.®® 

The change of dynasty from the Khiljis to the 
Tiighlaks led to a change of capital. Neither 
the new Sultan, nor his immediate successor, 
lived at Delhi; they jirolialily regarded it as a 
Hindu volcano. »'^l^ioy held their court at Tugh- 
lakabad, a strong fortress aliout an hour’s ride 
from old Delhi. The ruins of Tughlakabad tell 
the history better than the Mussulman chroni(;lers. 

The fortilications are large masses of masonry; 
besides the gates and bastions there are underground 
galleries. Rebellion might have been put down 
with ease; armed men could have been sent to 
any quarter. The streets and bazaars, the palaces 


HindOi influences must have been for some time at -work at Delhi. Al&-ud- • 
diif and Mubkrak had carii married a Hindfl wife; they bad each made a favourite 
of a Hindd convert. Indeed, the Turks at this period seelh to have sought for 
Hinda wives. The father of Firfiz Shah, whose reign will he described hereafter, 
wanted to marry the .daughter of a Rajpoot noble. The Rajpoot refused to give 
his daughter to a Turk ; he was reduced to such distress that his daughter sacrificed 
. herself to remove his misery. She said :—“ Send me to the Turk, and think that I 
have been carried away hy.,thc Moghuls.” (Tfirikh-i Ffroz Shfihf in Elliot’s 
History of India, vol. iii.) Such a marriage marks a change in the relations 
between Turks and_Rajpoots. 
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CHAPTBS II. 


OhiA«-ud-din 
TuKhlak relgni, 
1320-13ZB. 


Mnhanimad 
Tughlak reigns, 
13iiS-lS50. 


Financial pres¬ 
sure. 


and gardens, may still 'be traced; but the city is 
without inhabitants of any kind.®^ 

Ghids-ud-dfn Tughlak is only known as tho 
saviour of Delhi.' He built forts to ke^p out the 
Moghuls. He reduced the vassal kingdoms of 
Bengal, Maharashtra, and Telingana to their former 
allegiance. Apart from this he left no name in 
history. lie reigned from 1320 to 1325 ; lie was 
killed by the fall of a pavilion. 

Muhammad Tughlak was the next Sultan of 
Delhi. His reign is an epoch. He had genius but 
no experience; he was learned and pious, but 
hard-hearted and cruel. He formed wild projects; 
he was kind to those who carried them out; he 
was merciless to those who thwarted him. 

Tho financial pressure at this period was endan¬ 
gering tho empire. A strong army was neces¬ 
sary to repel the invasions of the Moghuls; tho 
revenue was not sufficient for the expenditure. 
AM-ud-dm was in great straits, although he had 
filled his treasury with the spoils of the Deklian. 
But he kept a strong hold upon the revenue 
officials; ho brought down the price of grain until 
his soldiers could live on the lowest rates bf pay. 
Muhammad Tughlak was in worse straits. Tho 
Moghuls invad'ed the Punjab, when the army was 
absent in the Dekhan; he was powerless to fight; 
he bribed them to return by presents of gold and 
jewels. The empire of Mussulman India had grown 
too large. The vassal kingdoms of the Dokhan 

The ruins of Tughlakabad are very suggestive. Tho tomb of the Sultan is near 
the city; 'it is connected with it by a covered way. In 1866 tho city was a 
solitude. A few agriculturists wore growing grain<amidst the desolation ; a few 
native women wore chattering and drawing; water at an ancient well; a dirty 
herd of cattle was stabled in the tomb df Tughlak Sjiah. 
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and Peninsula were a source of weakness rather chaptbe ii. 
than of strength. They had been plundered of 
all their wealth; they had nothing more to lose; 
they began to rebel. 

The obvious policy of Muhammad Tughlak was Necessity for 

* v conoiiiatiou. 

to conciliate his subjects, Hindus as well as Mussul¬ 
mans. By so doing he might haye reduced his 
military cjtpenditure; he might have concentrated 
all the forces he had at his disposal for the pro¬ 
tection of his north-west frontier. 1''1iq conciliation 
of Hindustan would have checked the disaffection 
in the Dekhan; a victory over the Moghuls would 
have kept the vassal princes to their allegiance. The 
new Sultan pursued a different course; it ended 
in his ruin. 


In the first place, Muhammad Tughlak invented impolicy of 

Muhnniiuiul 

new cesses; they broke the backs of the ryots.“ xughiak. 
'^f^lie poor became beggars; the rich became reb'cls. 

'^riic fields wore left misown; grain became scarce. 

Then the rains failed, and there was a groat famine. 

The Punjab and a large part of Hindustan bepame 
a desolation. Villages were ruined, families wore 
broken up, thousands were starved to death; the 
strength and glory of the empire began to fade away. 

The Sultan next removed his capital fromDeUii to cat>iui tmns- 

f<‘>Tcfl from 

Dcfighur; he sought to escape the famine; he sought 
to fix his court in the centre, of Mussulman India. 


From Dboghur he could overrun the Deklian and 
Peninsula. Tire agony of tliis removal can scarcely 
be realized. Delhi had been a capital of Islam fou a 
hundred and* fifty years. It was as famous as Bagdad 


** The cessea were known as “abwhbs.” They were originally levied in the 
Doab, the fertile region between the Ganges and Jumna; subsequently they wore 
collected in other quarters. 
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CHAPTBBII. or Cairo. The city and sirburbs spread over aii area of 
eight or ten miles. The city of Deoghur was seven 
hundred miles off; the route lay through the passes 
of the Vindhya rhountains. Muhammad, Tughlak 
would listen to no objection. He ordered the whole 
populg,tion of Delhi to go to Dooghur; his order 
was obeyed. He did not mean to be cruel. Indeed 
ho fed the poorer classes on the way. . But Delhi 
was ruined. Many of its inhabitants perished on 
the toilsomej’oumey; many more died after reach¬ 
ing Deoghur. The misery was so intense that at 
last the Sultan ordered the people to return to 
Delhi. The mischief had been done. Many were 
dead already. Numbers attemjjtcd to return ; some 
died on the way to Dellii; others perished of famine 
after they got there. 

Substitution of Muliammad Tuffhlak sought to reidenish his 

copper for gold i 

money. treasury by making co 2 )]>or counters take tke jjiacc 
of gold money. He had been told that the Chinese 
used paper money; that the i)a 2 )er bore the stamp of 
the eni 2 ieror, and was payable at the royal treasury. 
Instead of paper he used co 202 >er; he coined coppey 
money as counters; he ordered his subjects to use 
them as gold money. The people obeyed froin fear 
of punishment. Meanwhile the Hindus turned their 
houses into mints; they flooded the country with 
copper counters. They paid their tribute in co 2 ) 2 )er 
instead of gold. They bought horses, arms, and 
fine clothing; they paid for them ifl copper. Mer¬ 
chants bought the products of India with copper 
counters; they sold them to foreigners for gold 
money. No merchants would bring their goods 
to India and sell them for countefs. At last trade 
was stopped. Copper fepcame worthless; gold 
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rose to four times its value.’ The Sultan was blind cnAFTEn n. 
witli anger; ho proclaimed that ho would give 
‘gold money for the counters. The thing was im¬ 
possible ; tlio copper money was ’endless; at Tug- 
lakabad it was piled up in mountains. The treasury 
could not stand the run; it was emptied of its gold; 
it was closed against all comers. The result was that 
thousands were ruined. 

The ruin did not come all at once. For a long Attempted oon- 

. . 1 o 1 nu(!Kt of China, ■ 

time the copper counters wore current; . the Sultan 
paid his army in co])pcr; the soldiers bought all they 
needed with co 2 )pcr. The Sultan’s head was turned 
with his success, lie sent an army of a hundred 
thousand horsemen over the Himalayas to conquer 
Chirra. The trooj>8 were defeated, harassed, jdunder- 
ed, starved, or di’owned in mountain torrents ; only 
ten men returned to Delhi to tell the story of the 
disaster. • He raised another vast army for the con¬ 
quest of Persia and Tartary; he maintained it for a 
whole year without going to war. By this time the 
treasury was* emj>ty; the troojis disbanded for want 
of pay; they 2 >illaged the country in all directions. 

The land was filled with robbers and outlaws. 

Meanwhile there wore rebellions everywhere, uismfimbei- 

n 1 1 m -I • • t rm • >neiil. of the 

Bengal and Telinga were in revolt. Iho armies 
of the Dekhan and the Peninsula were in mutiny. 

Hindustan and the Punjab were depoiiulatod by 
famine and sinking into anarchy. The Sultan 
made war againstTiis own subjects; he wasted his own 
dominions with fire .and sword. The Hindiis burnt 
their stacks of corn; they suffered their fiattlo to stray 
about the country. The Sultan hunted down the 
Ryots, as though they had been wild beasts. At last 
news came that the^army of .the Dekhan had revolted; 
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CHAPTEB, II. that Hindh Rajas had joined in the revoltthat^the 
Dekhan had become a Separate kingdom ; that one 
Hasan Gangu had been placed on the throne at' 
Deoghur.®® Muhammad Tughlak lost all Jbeart. Ho 
saw that all men had turned against him. He died 
in 1S50, after a reign of twenty-five years. 

death of Muhammad Tughlak brought rest to 

laso-iuss. Hindustan. Bengal and the Dekhan weBe tom away; 

henceforth they ceased to form a part of the king¬ 
dom of Delhi. Ffruz Shah became Sultan of Dellii; 
he cared not for foreign dominion; he sought only 
to make his people happy. He reigned for nearly 
half a century; the history of his rule has little 
historical interest. Ho defeated the Moghuls, and 
drove them back to their own country. He abolished 
all unlawful cesses. Ho brought waste lands under 
cultivation. He dug canals and built many dams and 
bridges. The Ryots grew rich dnd were* satisfied. 
Every man had grain and horses; every woman had 
jewels and ornaments; every house had beds and 
furniture. Firiiz Shah forbade all-torture and 
mutilation of criminals. He put down heresy ai,ni 
false doctrine; ho destroyed idol temples, with all 
their books, vessels, and images. 

BrAhmans Ffruz Shall was very strict with the Brahmans. 

forcwl t(i pay ip • 

thejexya. ’ Hitliorto they had been exempted from paying. 

Jezya or poll tax; • the Sultan declared that they 
were the keys to the chambers of. idolatry, and 
could no longer be excused. Tlfe Brdhmans were 
loud in their complaints. They threatened to bum 


“ The revolt of the Dekhan is a most important event in the history of Mussul¬ 
man India. It was apparently a successful repetition of the revolt in Maharashtra 
and Telinga, which had been suppressed in tjie previous reign. It will be brought 
under review ia the next chapter. 
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themselves before the palafeo; the Sultan took no chapter n. , 
hoed. They fasted in front of the palace until they 
‘wore nearly dead; the Sultan suffered them to starve. 

At last they yielded; the other castes paid the 
Jezya for them.®* * 

One Brdhman especially kindled the anscr of Martyrdom.of» 
the Sultan. He had made a tablet of wood, and 
painted devils upon it; ho had deluded Mussul¬ 
man men and women into idolatry. The Sultan 
declared that he must either accept Islam or be 
burnt alive. The Brahman was obstinate and 
would not embrace the faith. He was bound hand 
and foot; ho was cast upon a pile of wood; ho was 
buiTit to death before all the people.®^ 


** It is remarkable tliat Firftz Sbah should have persecuted the Brfihmans so 
severely, when his mother was, a llajpoot. One incidoiit of his life may, however, 
be ascribed to the influence of his mother. (See a>/fr, page C'J, ttoie.) »IIo 
brought the two ancient stone pillars, which are known as tho walking-sticks of 
Bhima the Pfmdava, and sot them up in the city of Delhi. He is also charged 
with having hold a golden umbrella over tho head of a Ilindfi idol as an act of 
worship. This is indignantly denied by Barnf. Sec Elliot’s History of India, 
vol. iii. ^ 

Tho story of the missionary Brfihman is in every way remarkable. It throws 
a pew light upon the proselyting operations of the Brkhmans in a past age. They 
wero not content with bringing tho people of India within tlio palo’of Brahnmn- 
isn<; tljoy |}crvcrto<l Mussulmans to the worship of idols. Tho martyrdom of tho 
Brahman is an authentic fact. Barnf, the Mussulman historian, saw it with his 
own eyes ; his account may be quoted at length :— 

“A report was brought to tho Sultan that there was in Delhi an old Brfihman, 
who persisted in publicly performing the worship of idols in his house; that 
the people of the city, both Mussulmans and, Hindus, resorted to his house 
to worship tho idol. This Brfihman had constructed a wooden tablet, which was 
covered vrithin and without with paintings of demons and other objects. On 
days appointed, the infidels went to his house and worshipped the idol, without the 
fact becoming known to the public officers. The Sultan was informed that this 
Brfihraan had perverted Muhammadan iftromcn, and had led them to become in¬ 
fidels. An order was accordingly given that the Brfihraan, with his tablet, should 
he brought into the presence of the Sultan. The judges, doctors, elders, and 
.lawyers [i. e. the collective body of the Ulama] were summoned to ‘give their 
opinion. Their reply was that the provisions of the law were clear: the Brfihraan 
must either become a Mussulman or he burnt alive. The true faith was declared to 
the BihUman, and the right^course pointial out, but ho refused to dfcccpt it. Orders 
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l>i'rn!iion of 
Tinidr, 1308- 
1399: invasion 
of Hindustan ' 
by B&bor, 1536. 


Character of 

ItfiiHSuiuiau 

rule. 


Ffrdz Shah died in 1388. His reign is’ the last 
of any moment. Ten ‘years later, in 1398-99, the 
kingdom of Delhi was subverted by Timhr. This 
event will be noticed hereafter in dealing with the 
history of Moghul India; it is of little moment be¬ 
yond, the fact that it put an end to the Tughlak 
dynasty. It was followed by a blank of a century 
and a quarter.®® At last, in 1526, a descendant 
of Timur, named Bdbcr, invaded Hindustan, and 
founded th© Mogliul emiiire. The Moghul was des¬ 
tined to become the paramount power in India. 

Thus far the history of Mussulman India illus¬ 
trates the ordinary progress of Asiatic rule. It 
treats of a consecutive line of Sultans; it betrays 
the utter insecurity of thrones and dynasties. The 
govemment was spasmodic ; good or bad according 
to the virtues or vices of the reigning Sultan. The 
dominion was sometimes expanded by further con- 

vrero given for raising a pile of faggots at tlie door of the Dnrbar [i. c. tbc as¬ 
sembly hall]. The Hriliman was tied hand and foot and cast upon it; the tahl(;t 
was thrown on the top and the pile was lighted. The writer of this book was 
present at the Durbar, and witnessed the execution. The tablet of the Driihinan 
was lighted in two places, at his head and at his feet; the wood was dry, and the 
fire first reached his feet, and drew from him a cry, but the flames quickly envcloi)ed 
his head and consumed him.” Elliot’s History of India, vol. iii. 

The process of converting Mussulman women to idolatry may be easily con¬ 
jectured. Brhhmans affect to heal the barrenness of women, to secure the affection 
of the husband, to promote the prosperity of children. Under such circumstances 
it would be no difficult task to tempt Mussulman women into idolatry. 

•® The history of Delhi from 1399 to 1620 is little better than a chronicle of dy¬ 
nasties. After Timfir retired from India, four officers reigned in succession as bis 
Viceroys j their nxle was confined to Delhi and its immediate neighbourhood. 
They are known as Sayyids, because they belonged to dhe family of the prophet. 
They wore doubtless Shiahs; thus a Shiah element must have been at work in 
Hindustan during the fifteenth century. Unfortunately there is an utter want of 
data. The Sayyid dynasty ended in 1460, when an Afghan seized the throne, and 
founded the so-called Lodi dynasty. The Lodi Sultans were Sunnis; they seem 
to have conquered Hindustan as far as Bengal. Their history throws no light 
upon the collision between Mussulmans and Hindus;, it is too obscure to throw any 
light upon the struggle between Shiahs and Spnnis; it may therefore be consigned 
to oblivion. 
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quests in India; sometimes dt was contracted by in* chaptbb it . 
ternal revolutions. The province conquered by Mah- 
•mdd of Ghazni formed the basis of the independent 
kingdom founded by Kutb-ud-dTn; the kingdom 
grow into an empire under Ald-ud-din. In conse¬ 
quence of the internal troubles during the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlak it became dismembered; it 
lost the outlying provinces of Bengal and the Dek¬ 
han. Finally, when the independent sovereignties 
were exhausted by internecine wars, tjie Moghuls 
stepped in and subverted the whole. Such has been 
the political working in India from the dawn of his¬ 
tory. Conquerors from the north have founded a 
kingdom; the kingdom has grown into an empire; 
tlie empire has overshadowed tlie Indian continent; 
it lias become dismembered. Conquerors from the 
north have again founded a kingdom to undergo 
the same transformations.”^ 

IMie fact that there was a consecutive line of Toroptations to 

rcbciLluii* 

Sultans from Mahmud to Firiiz Shah does not . 
betoken unbroken rule. It merely expresses the 
idea that in oriental nations a sovereign is a ne¬ 
cessity. The Sultan was the embodiment of all 
the power of the state; he was hedged around 
with divinity; he was almost treated as a deity. 

If he died suddenly, or was cut olf by assassin¬ 
ation, a new Sultan was at once placed upon the 
throne; all possible rivals wore either consigned to 
a State dungeon^ or deprived of their eyesight, or 
put to death. Any delay in the succession was 
fatal to the peace and security of the realm; rebel 

. The empire of British India is exceptional. Still Indian statesmen may 
bear in mind the wamings of history. Is there no element of dismemberment at 
work in India f Is there no Mogluil power, under another name, hungering after 
an Indian empire P 
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CHAPTEEII. princes sprang up in a' night, and soon filled the 
kingdom with anarchy! There was every tempt¬ 
ation to rebel; consequently there was every reason 
to fear a rebellion. A prince might bo the brother 
of a Sultan; his dependence upon that brother re¬ 
sembled the abasement of a slave before an imperi-“ 
ous master. By assassinating the Sultan, he avenged 
himself for past wrongs; he assumed the supremo 
power; he acquired the treasury, the harem, and the 
throne. The courtiers and ministers had no altern¬ 
ative ; they could only accept the usurper, or rally 
round a rival. They generally paid their homage to 
the usurper; they intrigued for places and honours. 
They offered no opposition to the blinding, imprison¬ 
ing, or slaughtering of all possible rivals; they ac¬ 
quiesced in every deed of violence which prevented 
further rebellions or complications. Meantime the 
multitude were satisfied. At every succession to the 
throne they were gladdened with money, shows, 
and feasting. They heard the Khutba read in the 
name of the new Sultan at morning prayers; they 
saw his titles upon the new coins; they accepted 
the fact that a new Sultan had begun to reign. 

Hlndti pro- In the foregoing history of Mussulman India one 

Buiman rulers, important element is still obscure. It is easy to 
understand the materialistic religion of Muliammad; 
it is not difficult to' realize the metaphysical reli¬ 
gion of the Hindus. But little as yet can be ascer¬ 
tained of the character and results of the conflicjt 
lietwecii the two forms of faith and worship. 
There is an account of the Hindu revolt at Delhi; 
there is a story of the martyrdom of the Brdh-. 
man who perverted the believers into idolatry. 
But although these data, are suggestive, they, do 
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not bring out the* dcveloffments which followed chapter ri. 
the antagonism between Islam and Brahmanism. 

The main point, however, is sufficiently obvious. 

So long as the Mussulmans were breaking down 
temples and idols, ‘they might preserve their own 
faith intact. .So long as the Hindus were com¬ 
pelled to stand on the defensive, they might hold 
fast to their‘idolatry. . Wlien Mussulman princes 
married Hindu wives, and were hood-winked by 
Hindu favourites, observant men might •have fore¬ 
seen that a revolution was at hand. When Brahman 
missionaries deluded believers into the worship of 
idols, it might have been inferred tliat the religious 
thought of tlie two races was intermingling in under¬ 
currents. Movements of this nature demand the 
closest study from the outset. Contemporary annal¬ 
ists saw what was going on; they failed to realize 
the significance. 'Later historians may have read 
the facts; they have failed to bring out the lessons. 

It will bo seen in the sequel that such facts and such 
inferences aue the life and soul of the history, of 
Ii^dia. 



CHAPTER III. 

SniAH REVOLT IN THE DEKHAN. 

A. D. 1347 TO 1565. 

CHAPTE R Ill. The Mussulman conquest of the Dekhan and Pen- 
eSat"v?orkin insula thpows further light upon the collision between 
effect on the Islam and Hinduism. So long as the Mussulmans 
Muesuiijiaus. ^ Punjab and Hindustan, they were re¬ 

cruited from the hot-beds of Islam in Central Asia; 
they were held tightly together in the brotherhood 
of the faith; they continued to be'orthodox, bigoted, 
and intolerant. There was no tampering with 
Hinduism, no intermarrying with Hindii princesses, 
no- development of Hindu influences-at the court 
and capital at Delhi. From the moment the Mus¬ 
sulmans struck into the south, their political and 
religious life entered upon a new phase. Their 
history widened out into unexplored countries; they 
came in contact with fresh races and languages; 
they became isolated from their fellow Mussulmans 
of the Punjab and Hindustan; they probably form¬ 
ed connections with Hindu wonlen of the south; 
thoy leaned’ towards Hinduism and Hindus. The 
Hindd element told upon them; it‘rendered them 

-^-jP- 

* lit is significant that Mahmud of Ghazni originally displayed the utmost 
bitterness and bigotry towards the idoIaters,of India. It was only after the con¬ 
quest of Kanouj and Guzerat that he began to soften towards the Hindds.. 
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impatient of tlie • yoke of Delhi.® A spirit of cgAPTSE m. 

revolt was abroad which none could understand. 

it broke out at Delhi, the centre of the empire; 

it was put down by the army o/ the Punjab. It 

broke out in the DCkhan, the outlying province on 

the south 5 in the end the Deklian was lost te» the 

empire. 

The rise* of the Mussulman kingdom of the The story or 
Deklian involves a grave jiolitical lesson. The 
current of Islam had run southward into a sea of 
Hinduism. It formed a Mussulman delta; it grew 
into a promontory; it was torn away by rebellion. 

Ample warning was given. The Delhi revolt of 
1820 told the fatal tale of disaffection in the 
Dekhan army. The warning Avas unheeded. The 
innovations and ojipressions of Muhammad Tughlak 
stiiTed up a second rebellion; it ended in the dis- 
memberiiient of tile empire. 

It will be necessary to go back a few years; to 
review the events of 1820 in association Avith those 
of 1347. In•1320 the Hindu rebels at Delhi Vere- in 
sepret understanding with the Rajas of the Dekhan 
and Peninsula. When the Pariahs rebelled at Delhi, 
the Rajlis rebelled in the Dekhan and Peninsula. 

When Ghisis-ud-dfn recovered Delhi, he sent his 
son, the croAvn prince, to put doAvn the revolt in the 


® Tlicse phenomena were not perhaps peculiar to the • Mussulmans of the 
DekhAn. Possibly they nwy bo traced out in Bengal. The Mussulmans of 
Bengal were quite as isolated as those of the Dekhan; quite as ready to revolt 
against Delhi. But the Hindds of Bengal do not seem to have made so muck 
impression on their Mussulmai? invaders; they did not help the Mussulmans to 
revolt. They were enervated by the heat and moisture of the Bengal climate. 
They had long been slaves of the Brhhmans; they were nearly as ready to become 
slaves of'the Mussulmans. Many became Mussulmans. Many Hindds wore 
Mussulmans at heart of the sect of Shiahs, although retaining all the outward 
appearance of being strict Hindds. ^eo special instances quoted in the Siyar-ul- 
Mufakherin by Mir Gholara Husain Khaw.* * 

6 
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CHAPTBB m. south * The prince restored order in Deoghur; 'he 
suffered a terrible disaster at Warangal. The fort¬ 
ress was on the point of surrendering; suddenly 
his army deserted him; he was forced to fly with 
a handful of followers to Deoghur. 

Treachery in the Tho talo of Asiutic troacherv is generally a 

Mussulman ^ ^ ^ 

• mystery. Asiatic troops are rarely insubordinate; 
if their pay is regular they are true to their salt; 
but they are easily frightened. The army at 
Warangal had been scared away. No courier had 
arrived from Delhi for an entire month. Traitors 
whispered that the Sultan was dead; that officers 
who had served under Ald-ud-din were to be put 
to death; that tho “New Mussulmans” were to 
be again massacred. The army of the Deklian 
broke up in a panic of terror. There was no 
leader amongst them; no common object to bind 
them together; nothing but a common fear which 
scattered them. Meantime the traitors in the Mus¬ 
sulman camp were in league with the Hindus of 
Wrtrangal. The Hindus sallied out of Warangal, and 
slaughtered the fugitives. The crown prince must 
have escaped by a miracle. 

Tho revenge. Another Mussulmaii army was raised for serv¬ 

ice in tho Deklian. The new levies were doubt¬ 
less furious against the Hindiis. Warangal was 
captured. Tho Raja of Telinga and all his chief 
men were sent prisoners to Delhi ; order was finally 
restored. 

HindiL"Md * In 1347 twenty-six years had passed away; an 

MuHsuimans, interval equal to a generation. Such an interval 

* This was the prince who ultimately succeeded: his father under the name of 
Muhammad Tughlak. The suppression of the revolt has been barely stated in 
the previous chapter. See ante, page 70. 
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is of profound significance*,in politics. If a revolt OHAPrES ni. 
has been suppressed; if the causes which led to it 
’have not been removed; it is ^ moral certainty 
that it wiil break out afresh. The new generation 
forgets the punishment that befell their fathers; 
they are ready to risk another rising. Such was 
the case in the Dcklian. A generation elapsed after 
the revolt of 1320. Treachery and disaffection were 
again at work. It is difficult to trace out the intrigue; 
but it is obvious that the same panic prevailed in 
1347 which prevailed in 1320. The Rajas were 
frightened at the proceedings of Muhammad Tugh- 
lak ; they again threw off the yoke of Delhi. The 
Mussulman soldiers in the Dcklian were equally 
frightened; they broke out into mutiny, and were 
bellied by the Rajas.^ Tlie same game was played 
in. 1347 that was played in 1857. Officials wore 
mm’dei^; treasmies were broken open; public 
money was distributed amongst the rebel soldiery. 
Muhammad Tughlak was utterly unable to cope 
with the rebellion. The Dekhan was lost to 'the 

* * Tho rolatiDna between Hindds and Sbiabs are not strongly marked in the 
revolt of the Dekhan; they grew closer in the later history. Strictly speaking 
there were Avo revolts; one in 1344 and the other in 1347; the first was set on 
foot by tho Hindds, and the second by the Shiahs. The details, as recorded by 
Forishta, may serve to bring out more clearly the actual state of affairs. 

In 1344, a son of tho Baja of Telinga, named Krishna kaik, was dwelling near 
Warangal. lie sent privately to Bilal Deva, the Baja of Kamata (on the 
Mysore tableland, in the western half of Peninsular India), and told him that the 
Mussulmans in the 'were combining to extirpate the Hiudds. Accord¬ 

ingly Bilkl Deva built ih# famous capital at Vijayanagar, on the south bank of 
the Tumbadra, Biltd Deva and Krishna Naik then united thSir forces with those 
of the other Hindd Bajas of ^the Peninsula, and expelled the Mussulmans froln 
every quarter excepting Dooghur. Ferisbta, translated by Briggs, vol. i., page 427, 

In 1347, the Shiah revolt under Hasan Gangu came to a head in Deoghur, 
and Hindds joined in it. The language of Ferishta is as follows; — “ The 
llajas of the Dekhan, also, suffering under the tyranny of the Sultan of Delhi, 
rejoiced at this revolt (under Hasan^Gangu); in which some joined, while others, 
more circumspect, only privately encourage^ it, and assisted the retels with money 
and supplies.” Ferishta, vdl. ii., pages 286, J87. 
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CHAFTBR 111, empire; it was formed into an independent king¬ 
dom. Hasan Grangu w’as tlio first Sultan of the 
Dekhan; he founded the dynasty of the Brahmani 
Sultans.® 


Character of 
Uoaan Gangu. 


The character of Hasan Gangu is obscure. Out¬ 
wardly he was a Mussulman and a Shiah. In real¬ 
ity he was perhaps half a Mussulman and half a 
Hindii. Possibly he belonged to the same type 
as Malik KAfiir and Klmzru Khan. Possibly, like 
them, he had made his religion a stepping-stone 
to his ambition. He hud been brought up by a 
Brdhman; when ho became Sultan he made this 
Brahman his revenue minister.® His dynasty is 
consequently known as that of the Brahmani or 
Bahmani Sultans. Probably by some religious in¬ 
trigues he gained the support of the Hindu Rajas. 
To all aiipearance he was a Mussulman and a Shiah ; 


® Indian statesmen of the present day will do well to consider the prac¬ 
tical question which history suggests. Have the causes which led to the mutiny 
of Fifty-seven been eradicated ? 

® According to Ferishta, Hasan was originally a labourer jn the employ of a 
Brhhman of Delhi, named Gangu. One day he found a treasure in his master’s 
field, and duly carried it to Gangu. The Ilrhliman was so delighted with this 
act of honesty that he cast the nativity of his servant, and found that Hasan 
was destined to become a king. Accovdingly Hasan promised that if ever, he ob¬ 
tained a kingdom he would make Gangu his minister; henceforth he adopted 
the name of IIa.san Gangu. 

The story told by Ferishta respecting the Br&,bman astrologer is open to sus¬ 
picion. It may possibly have been a current legend; it is equally possible that 
it was intended to cover the real connection ‘between Hasan Gangu and the 
Brhhman, and the real cause of the dynasty being known as thff Brahmani or 
Bahmani dynasty. The opening words of Ferishta confirnl this idea ; they aro 
thus translated by Colonel Briggs :—“Authors differ r^arding the birth and the 
early life of Hasan Bahmani. It would be tedious and useless to relate all that 
has been said upon this subject, so that I shall merely state that which is most 
generally believed in the Dckhan.” Upon this passage it may bo remarked that 
Ferishta was a Shiah. Instead, therefore, of relating anything respecting the 
Brahmanical proclivities of Hasan Gangu, he preferred to tell an idle story about 
an astrologer. 

Ferishta adds that Hasan Gangu was an Afghan by birth. The story of his 
life and reign prbve that he was more of a Persian thpn an Afghan. 
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he’ adopted the black canopy and curtain of the cHApTEBin. 
Abbasides.’^ 

Few points are more inexplicable in the history 

of Mussuhnan India than the worlcings of the 

element. The ori^n of the antagonism between the 

8hiahs and Sunnis lies in a nutshell. It was an old 

quarrel about the succession to the Khalifat; it dates 

as far back, as the death of Muhammad. It is 

familiar to tins day to every man, woman, and child 

within the Mussulman pale. Tlie question is whether 

tlio kinsmen of Muhammad, or the “four friends” 

elected at Medina, were the rightful successors to 

the prophet. The Shiahs urge the claims of the 

kinsmen; the Sunnis accept the four friends.’* The 

disputants ape still cursing and reviling each other; 

occasionally they resort to fisticuffs, cudgels, and 

swords, in the vague hope of settling the controversy.® 

_ * _ ___ __ __ » 

’’ The Abbaside KhaliCs sat. under a black canopy, and behind a black curtain, 
a.s symbols of mourninff for the family of the prophet; to this day black is the 
distinguishing colour of the Shiahs. 

" As a matter of fact IM uhammad was succeeded in turn by the “ four friends,” 
who were elected ene after the other by the congregation at Medinifi namely, Abu 
Rakr, Omar, Othman, and Ali. The Suuiii.s maintained that these four were the 
rightful successors of Muhammad. The Shiahs maintained that the three drst 
were usurpers, and that Ali, and his two sons Hasan and Husain, were the only 
rigbtM suscessors. Ali, it will be remembered, had married Fktima, the daughter 
of the prophet, by whom he became^fatlicr of Hasan and Husain. 

From an early period in the history of the Khalifat there had been a split in 
the Shiah camp; it is of little moment now. Som© Shiahs supported the 
claims of Abbas, an uncle of Muhammad, to the exclusion of Ali. It was a 
descendant of Abbas who ousted the Omeyad Klwlifs at Damascus, and established 
the Abbaside Khalifs at Bagdad. But (he Abbasidcs were more Arab than Per¬ 
sian. present day the Persian Shiahs are the devoted adherents of Ali. 

» The antagonism between the Shiah and the Sunni is kept alive by a yearly 
festival known as the Muharrain. Ali and his two sons are regarded by ^he 
Shiahs as the three Imhms, ot exemplars, who became martyrs to Islam. Husain, 
the last of the three, was martyred on the tenth day of the month known as 
Muharram; consequently that day is kept by the Sbiahs as an anniversary of 
• the martyrdom. The hrst fortnight of the Muharram had been a festival time 
for ages before the advent of Muhammad ; as such it is still celebrated as a feast 
by all Sunnis; but the tenth day the month is a day of mourning amongst all 
Shiahs. In every Shiah household the stoi-y of the martyidom bf Husain is read 
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CHAPTBBIIL 


Materialism of 
Sunnis.^ 


Spiritual ideas 
of the Shiahs. 


The progress of this antagonism in Mussulnian 
India reveals phenomena of historical importance. 
Sunnis were hostile to Hinduism; Shiahs gravitated' 
towards Hinduism*; The fact is patent throughout 
the after history. The cause lies underneath the sur¬ 
face. , The religion of the Sunnis is more human. 
They accept the election of the four Khalifs by the 
congregation at Medina. They have no sympathy 
with dogmas respecting the supreme spirit, the 
transmigrations of souls, the apostolic or hereditary 
succession of prophetic authority through the family 
of Muliammad. They regard Brahmanism as the 
worship of idols, and nothing more. 

Tlie religion of the Shiahs is more divine. 
They believe in God as the supreme spirit; in 
Muhammad and his family as emanations from the 
supreme spirit. They ignore the election of the 
four Klialifs. They believe in a succession, at 
once hereditar'y and apostolic, through Ali and his 
two sons. Their distinctive dogmas thus approxi¬ 
mated to those of Brahmanism; they were worked 
upon by Brahmanism. The doctrines of the Shiahs 
changed the face of Islam. They were not confined 
to the Dekhan; they soon began to spread n6rth- 
ward into Hindustan.^” 


aloud amidst groans and lamentations. Men and women weep and wail over the 
Bufferings of the beloved grandson of the prophet. The excitement grows into a 
religious furor. The first three Khalifs are cursed as usurpers; Mu&via and his son 
Yezid, the first Omeyad Khalifs of Damascus, are curs8d as the destroyers of the 
three Imhms. At night models of the tombs of the three Imfims are carried 
through the streets in a blaze of torches in commemoration of their martyrdom. 

One proof of the working of Hinduism on the outer lifo'of Islam is still to be 
seen in the celebration of the Muharram in Peninsular India. Images are expressly 
forbidden in the Koran; yet images of Ali and his two sons, as the three Imfims, 
are often set up in the model tombs. 

w Further developments in the Shiah religion will be brought under review 
in the next chapter. 
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In the Dekhan* the Shiah movement was mixed cHAWBujm: 
up with a political antagonism. The first Mussul- 
*man invaders of the Dekhan were Sunnis; the native 
bom Mussulmans of the Dekhan were also Sunnis; 
hence the Sunnis w*ere known as “ Dekhanis.” But 
a large Shiah element entered the Dekhan armies. 

The Moghuls, known as “ New Mussulmans,’^^ere 
Shiahs; so were many Persian immigrants; hence 
the Shiahs were known as “ Foreigners,” and hated 
as aliens.” 

The reign of Hasan Gangu is obscure ; one fact Hasan Ganpi, 

, ® - Tr 1 • 11 the Shfah, ISJ? 

however stands out. lie was emphatically a man -isss: turns 
of tlie time. lie stood in a different position from 
the conquerors of Hindustan; he belonged to a dif¬ 
ferent stamp. He was no zealot like Mahmud of 
Ghazni. At the outset he had to trim between 

Hindus and Mussulmans. Zeal for Islam would have 

« 

stood him in little stead when he wanted the help 
of Hindu Rajas. He was a Shiah; ho made a 
Brdhman his minister. Strange to say, nothing 
further is heard of this Brdhman who gave his name 
to tho dynasty. Later on Hasan Gangu loft off 
trimming. Whtm his Hindu allies of Telinga 
and K*arnata had served his purpose, he turned 
against them. This looks like ingratitude; pos¬ 
sibly Hasan Gangu was forced io show ingTa. 


y Thera is a necessary confusion in this division of Mussulmans; race and 
religion are two different things. It is impossible to make religion a question of 
race. It is notorious that men of the same race or nation adopt different views. 
Thus Hasan Gangu was a SWah, whilst his son and successor, Muhammad Shah, 
was a Sunni. Again',’ the terms Dekhanis and Foreigners are vague and unsatis¬ 
factory. Many Arabs and Abyssinians took service in the Dekhan; they were 
•aliens, but they were Sunnis; hence they were known as Dekhanis. On the 
othbr hand, many Hindds, natives of the Dekban, were converted to Islam and 
became Shiahs. They were natiues of the Dekhan; yet they were known as 
Foreigners. 
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CHAPTER m, titude. In all probability the Rajas acted as 
Asiatics are accustomed to act under like circum¬ 
stances. They gave themselves airs; they exagger¬ 
ated their services; they demanded impossible or 
absm'd concessions; they assuincd a tone of supe¬ 
riority or hostility. All who know Asiatics will un¬ 
derstand the ingratitude of Hasan Gangu. IxjlKho 
end he seized their frontier fortresses; he compelled 
them to pay him the same tribute whicli they had 
^ireviously paid to Delhi. The Hindu Rajas ob¬ 
tained notliing by the revolt beyond a change of 
masters. 

Political status Tlic now kingdom of the Dckhan comimsod a 

of the Rahiuani ~ ^ , 

Musfuimin l^rgc squai'c of table land about throe hundred miles 
each way. It corresponded to Maharashtra, or the 

Hindus. Mahratta country. It had no outlet whatever to 
the sea. Towards the north was the river Nerbud- 
da; on the west was the Western Ghdts<-; on the 
south was the river Krishna; on the oast were the 
jungles of Gondwana and kingdom of Telinga. Gn 
the north the new kingdom was linked on to Hin¬ 
dustan by the kingdoms of Malwa and Khandosl.', 
which were growing uj) out of the dismemberment of 
the Delhi empire. Malwa lay to the north' of the 
Nerbudda; Khandosh to the south of the Nerbudda. 
The Bahmani kingdom has already been described 
as a Mussulman promontory stretching southward 

into a sea of Hinduism. West, east,- and south it 

(/ 

' Those who remember the claims for reward prat forward by certain princes 
of India after the mutiny of Fifty-seven, will easily account'for the ingratitude of 
Hasan Gangu. Had the rebels succeeded, they would have been worried by 
similar demands, possibly from the same princes. If the British Government 
had accepted the help of the Afghans at that crisis, the Afghans would have ex- 
pectod the cession of the Punjab and Kashmir. Had this been conceded they 
would have asked for Hindustan. 
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was' surrounded by‘Hindu kingdoms. Its own sub- chapter itt. 
jects were Hindus. It was exposed in everyway to 
Hindu influences. ^ 

The two Hindu enemies which the new kingdom Hindu power# 
had to dread were Telinga and Kamata. Tclinga Kai-»nt»- 
was a well-known enemy to the eastward. Kamata 
on tlie south was more obscure. It had undergone 
a transformation which rendered it a dangerous 
enemy to Islam. An offshoot of the royal house of 
Warangal establislied a dynasty in the s^iuth, at the 
city of Vijayanagar on the river Tumbadra. Tlio 
name of Ivarnata fell into disuse. 1^110 new Hindu 
dominion was named Vijaytuiagar; it became the 
paramount power in the Peninsula; it established 
an empire to the south of the river Krishna, which 
extended from sea to sea. 

, Kulbarga was the capital of the llalimani king- Muhammad 
dom. It was situated a hundred and flfty unleswsfl’mn 
to the west of Warangal; it was^'* a hundi'cd and fifty furtresLcsr 
miles to the north of Vijayanagar. Hasan Gangu 
died in 1358; ho was succeeded by his son •Muham¬ 
mad Shah. The father was a Shiah, the son was a 
Sunni j consequently the accession of the son was ac¬ 
companied by a Sunni reaction. Muhammad Shah 
cast aside the black canopy and cimtain of the Shiahs; 
he adopted the crimson and gold of *]ie Sunnis. Ho 
still maintained a show of friendship with his Hindii 
neighbours; it was only to secure himself upon the 
throne. Meantimb the two Rajas to the east and south 
acted in concert. They witliheld theii’ tribute; they 
demanded the restoration of their frontier fortress; 
they threatened to invite the aid of Firuas Shah of 

Delhi. Had they attacked Muhammad Shah at 

. ■ 

**• Kulbarga is now a raUway station on the line between Bombay and Madras. 
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cHAPTBtt m. once they might possibly have‘driven him out of 
the Dekhan. But Hindh princes always delay. 
Muhammad Shah on his part was quite willing to* 
play a waiting game until he had strengthened him¬ 
self in his kingdom. Ho receive'd ambassadors from 
his Hindu neighbours. He detained them at court 
as long as possible; he sent other ambassadors 
in return. In this way he outwitted- the Hindus. 
Wlien he was strong enough he fell upon the Hindus 
and defeatqd them. Henceforth there was bitter 
hatred between Hindus and Mussulmans. 

Toi^u"prinw!’° Vinaik Deva was the son of the Kaja of Telinga. 

He was an Asiatic to the back-bone. He covertly 
insulted the Sultan. He stopped some dealers who 
wore carrying horses to Muhammad Shah; he took 
the horses at his own price. He then shut himself 
up in a fort, and hoped to escape consequences. 
Muhammad Sliah was furious af the affront. He 
entered Telinga with a troop of horsemen, cap¬ 
tured the fort, and took Vinaik Deva prisoner. 
Vinaik Deva saw that all was lost. In sheer desper¬ 
ation ho abused the Sultan in the foulest languagp. 
At last Muliammad Shah cut out his tongue and 
burnt him alive. This wild revenge raised the whole 
Telegu people. They harassed the army of the 
Sultan day anS night. He escaped to Kulbarga, 
but not until two-thirds of his horsemen were 
killed.'" 

Intrigues of At this time both Telinga hi the east and 

vjjsyauagar. Vijayanagar in the south must,have repented the 
part they played in the revolt against Dellii. They 

** Hindds have a power of abuse which stings a foe to madness. It is a race 
characteristic; it reveals their peculiar instinct. They do not abuse the oppo¬ 
nent direct itufy insult his mother and sistCrs in the coarsest language. The 
Telugu people tt this day will use expressions which «anntt bo printed. 
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had' helped to throw off the*yoke of Delhi only to chapteb m. 
strengthen the enemy at the’ir gates. In their ex¬ 
tremity they sent messengers to ^Delhi; they be¬ 
sought Ffraiz Shah to deliver them from the yoke 
of Muhammad Shah? But they were too late. Firuz 
Shah could do nothing. Muhammad Shah ravaged 
Telinga with fire and sword; ho captured the great 
fortress of Gpolkonda. Then the Baja of Telinga 
bent to his destiny. Ho paid uji his tribute. 

Ho presented Muhammad with a tlirope of gold 
which he had prepared for prosontation to,the Sultan 
of Delhi.^® 

Meanwhile the Raja or Rai of Vijayaiiagar had vyiljwia- 
grown into a great power, A new sovereign sat 
upon the throne, named Krishna Rai, The rise of 
Krishna Rai is a mystorj^.^® Ho appears abruptly in 
Mussulman annals, like a Pharaoh or Sennacherib 
in Old Testament history. He was descended from 
an offshoot of the royal family of Telinga ; but his 
history is singularly obscure. He belonged to a 
different tj^po from the old Hindu Rajas.* Porus 
appears in Greek history as the model of a Rajjioot 
sovereign; proud and majestic, but com-tly, self- 
restrdined, and staunch in his friendship. Asoka 
and SiMditya were moulded by Buddhism; they 
were grave, pious, and conciliatory.' But -Krishna 
Rai is a later type than cither of the throe; the 
typo of a sovereign moulded by Brahmanism. Ho 
resembles Southey’s conception of Kchama the de- 

This throne was kept fof a hundred years, and became famous throughout 
the Dekhan. It was made of gold and ebony, and was covered either entirely or in 
part with blue enamel; every Sultan in succession decorated it with fresh jewels. 

It was nine feet long and three feet broad; when finally broken up it was valued at 
four millions sterling. 

The history of the Hindti kingdoms of the Dekhan and Peninsula will bo 
brought under review hereafter.' 
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cHAPTEEin. stroyer; liis successors e.ppear in a similar character 
until they were tamed‘down by the defeats they re¬ 
ceived from their Mussulman neighbours. Klrishna 
Rai was the haughtiest of Rajas; ho had conquered 
Peninsular India from Malabar to Coromandel.^’ 


Krishna Rai One dav Muhammad Shah was drinldng wine 

affronted by Tir** 

sl.a'““Tatfacro palaco at Kulbarga. Musicians were play- 

atMudkui. before him; they were singing.the songs of 

Amfr Khuzru in praise of kings. He was pufPed 
up with ppde; he resolved to cast an affront on 
Krishna Rai. Instead of rewarding tJie musicians 
with money, he gave them an order on the trea¬ 
sury of Vijayanagar. A messenger was sent "with 
the order; in due course it was shown to Krishna 
Rai. The Hindu sovereign was exasperated beyond 
all measure. The messenger was sot on an ass, 
and led through the streets of Vijayanagar; . he 
was then dismissed to his master with the utmost 


contumely. Krishna Rai resolved to be revenged 
upon the Sultan. He collected a host of horse, 
fo®t, alid elephants; he crossed the river I’um- 
badra to capture the frontier fortresses of INIudl^ul 
and Raichor.^* Ho took Mudkul and slaughtered 
all the garrison ; only one man escaped to tell 
the story to JMuhammad Shah. 


It is dubious whether Kisishna llai had conquered the whole of Peninsular 
India ; it seems certain that he had become a paramount power in the South. 

Frontier fortresses were often a cause of war between dricntal sovereigns, The 
power which held them maintained an ascendancy over the other, which sometimes 
l^d to the exaction of tribute, and other exercise of sovereignty. The frontier 
fortress on the side of Telinga was Golkonda, ne&r the modem city of Hydera¬ 
bad ; Muhammad had already naptured it in order to overawe Telinga. The 
frontier fortresses on the side of Vijayanagar were Mudkul and Eaichor. They 
were situated in the region betweeri the river Krishna and the river Tumhadni, 
which is known as the Eaichor Doab. Accordingly the Eaichor Doab, with its 
two fortresses.•£ Mudkul and Eaichor, waiti a debatable territory between the 
Bahmani Sultxfns and the Hindd Eai»of Vijayanagq;'. 
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The Sultan was now as exasperated as the chapter hi . 
Raja ; his ferocity was intensified by his religious 
zfeal. He entered the mosque ^t Kulbarga; heslmu:“"“^ 
swore upon the Koran that he would not sheath 
his sword until he* had put a hundred thousand 
idolaters to the sword. lie crossed the river Krish¬ 
na; he reached the eamp of the Rai by dawn of 
day. An Asiatic battle is rarely more than a brute 
fight. Muhammad Shah fell ui)on the Hindu army 
witli a body of horse; he gained an erigy victory; 
lie committed a horrible slaughter. The Hindu 
army comprised not only the soldiers; it included 
their wives, children, and cam]) followers. The 
Mussulmans cared for nothing but mm’dcr. During 
the battle and the pursuit they are said to have 
slain seventy thousand men, women, and children. 
Muhammad Shah crossed the river Tumbadra 
towards the south; he gained another bloody 
victory; but he could not take the city of Vijay- 
anagar. Indeed the city was impregnable. Three 
of its sides were fortified by huge granite b6ulders, 
united bv bastions and curtains.On the fourth 

4/ 

side was the river Tumbadra; the river was im¬ 
passable “because of its rapids. The Hindus mocked 
the Mussulmans from the walls; Muhammad Shah 
was forced to raise the siege. Another battle fol¬ 
lowed; it was another massaci'o of Hindus. At 
last the Brdhmans declared that Krishna Rai had 

offended the gods; they forced him to make peace. 

% 

' I , " ' ' ^ ' . . . . — - 

Tho city of Vijayanngar was circular. It was fortified by seven concentric 
walls, one witliin tbe other. Tho one described in the text was the outer line of 
fortifications, llcyond the circuit of this outer wall was an esplanade extending 
for about fifty yarh, in which great stones were half buried, but rose above the 
earth about the height of a man. Travels of Abdur MavzdJi ^Elliot's llis~ 
toty of India, vol, iv. 
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cHAFTEBm. He sued for terms; the Sultah told him t^at ho 
must pay the musicians. The Raja was compelled 
to obey.^° Mussulmans and Hindus were by this 
time horror-stricken at the massacres. They agreed 
together that for the future no one should be slain 
excepting the soldiers that were fighting in the 
field.^- 

siaiiKhtcr of There was now peace. Muliammad Shall be^an 

iiighwttyiucii* **■ ^ 

to rid his kingdom of highwaymen. He ordered 
the governors of provinces to kill every robber, 
and send his head to Kulbarga. At the end of 
seven months not a bandit remained; eight thou¬ 
sand heads were piled up near the city of Kulbarga. 
Muhammad Shah died in 1374. 
sijitansofthe^^ The clironiclcs of the Sultans who succeeded 
orientaiif^. Muliammud Shah can scarcely be called history. 

They comprise the annals of good and wicked sove¬ 
reigns; of wars between Mussulmans and Hin¬ 
dus; of intermittent conflicts between Shfahs and 

■!<' When Muhammad Shah heard that the money had^been paid accord¬ 
ing to the order which ho had given upon the treasury at Vijayanagar, he is said 
to have exclaimed:—“ Praise he to Allah, that what I ordered has been per¬ 
formed, and that no light word can be recorded against me.” This anecdote furn¬ 
ishes a striking illustration of Asiatic sentiment. The Sultan forgot the thousands 
who had been slain in order to carry out bis insolent whim ; he oniy exalted in 
the fact that the money had been paid. 

'■** It is a significant fact that the protest against the needless slaughter came 
from the Hindus. The Hindd envoys are said to have addressed Muhammad 
Shah in the following language :—” 0 Sultan, Krishna Eai may have committed 
sins, but it is not good for you to kill the innocent. The bestower of kingdoms 
has given the Dekhan to you and the Kanarese country to. Krishna Rai. There 
may yet be many wars between the two kingdoms.» Let therefore a treaty be 
made that henceforth none shall be slain excepting the soldiers who are fighting 
in the field.” See Ferishta. „ 

This sweeping measure of Muhammad Shah exemplifies the course of Asiatic 
justice. When a war is over, the disbanded troops disperse in all directions; 
the country soon swarms with robbers. A reward is offered for their heads; the 
villains begin to murder one another for the sake of the reward; the innocent are 
often beheaded with the guilty. At last the jisndits are scared away through fear 
of their fellovb; the viUagers recover heart, and are once more able to defend 
themselves. 
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Suniiis. But the names awaken no associations; oHApriBin. 
the chronology furnishes no clue to the develop- 
ifient of political or religious ideas.^ Islam was gra¬ 
vitating slowly towards Hinduism; otherwise the 
civilisation was the same in the sixteenth century as it 
was in the fourteenth. Still many of the Sultansnnay 
1)0 regarded as types of character; the story of 
their reigns serves to illustrate oriental life and 
manners. 

Muidhid, who succeeded Muhammad. Shah, wasMnj&hW: hcad- 

^ ' HtronBwitlibull- 

a typical sovereign. When a hoy of fourteen he 
killed his father’s betel-hearer. When he became 
Sultan he disjdayed the same strength, violence, 
and audacity. He warred against the Rai of Vijay- 
anagar. In one campaign he slew a man-eating 
tiger single-handed; the Hindus were so alarmed 
that they refused to give him battle. In another 
campaign he penetrated the suburbs of Vijayanagar, 
climbed a hill and jjlundered a temple in the face of 
the Hindu army. He could not caj^ture the city; 
he was obliged to return to Kulbarga. He ob- 
setved the compact which his father had made with 
Krishna liai. Instead of slaughtering the inhabit¬ 
ants Ke diislaved them; he carried away sixty thou¬ 
sand captives, most of whom were women. 

The current of events in Vijayanagar i^i^olves oreatnes^f 
a contradiction. Ferishta records the successes of 
Muj[4hid against the Hindus; yet he extols the 
Rai of Vijayanagar as the greatest sovereign in 
all India. Krishna Rai possessed all Peninsular 
India to the south of the Krishna river. The people 

** Ferishta, translated by Briggs. The history of the Sultans of tho Dekhan 
had been previously translated by JFonathan Scott. Ferishta is idmost the sole 
authority for the history of t^e Dekhau. 
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cHAPTBum. of those countries spoke partly <Telugu and partly 
Kanarese.®^ They advanced to battle with songs 
and dances; thei|- coimtry was full of woods and 
fastnesses. The Rai of Vijayanagar was superior 
to the Sultan of Kulbarga in power, wealth, and 
dominion. The kings of Malabar and Ceylon kept 
ambassadors at his court, and sent him presents. 
The forefathers of Krishna had possoseed the king¬ 
dom for seven hundred years; they had hoarded up 
treasures xhich exceeded those of all the kings of 
the earth.-® But the Sultan of Kulbarga was su¬ 
perior in valour; the Hindus were always beaten 
by the Mussulmans. In the time of AM-ud-din, 
the Rai of Karnata had buried his treasures at 
Ramiswaram; much of his hoard was carried away 
by Malik Kafur. 

Tntriftues and Muidliid Avas stabbod to death by the son of his 
father’s betel-bearer. His uncle Htlud succeeded to 
MahmM: pious the thronc ; he too was stabbed to death. Mahmud, 
1378—1807. another uncle, succeeded. He was a Sultan of peace. 

He reighed twenty years. He employed ten thou¬ 
sand bullocks in bringing grain from Guzerat and 
Malwa during a famine. He founded schools for 
orphans in all his chief toAvns. Ho gave stijiehds to 


“ It is impossible to say wbetber Erisbna Eai maintained a suzerainty over 
the Tamil country as far as the eoast of Coromandel. On the Malabar side his 
suzerainty was undoubted, for the kings of Malabar sent him yearly presents. 

This statement of Ferishta is somewhat perplexing. Vijayanagar is said to 
have been fonnded about 1344 (see ante, page 42 note). Possibly Ferishta re¬ 
ferred to Karnata; but Karnata could scarcely have been for seven centuries in 
the direct possession of the Tclinga family. PSssibly there had been inter¬ 
marriages between the royal families of Karnata and ^elinga from a remote 
period; and thus the seven centuries referred to the family and not to the 
Karnata kingdom. The subject will be further noticed in dealing with UindCi 
traditions. 

This is q^course an oriental hyperbole j'but still it conveys the popular idea 
of the riches orVijayanagar. 
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expounders of tlie Koran, and monthly charities to chapter hi. 
all who were blind. Ho died in 1397; he was 
buried in the tomb of Hasan Gran^u. 

Ghias-ud-din, the son of Mahmud, succeeded to 
the throne at tlio dgo of seventeen. An officer of dethroned. 1397. 
tlie household was disappointed of a post aiifd re-* 
solved on revenge. He invited Ghius-ud-din to his 
house, made him drunk, throw him on his back, and 
destroyed his eyes with a dagger. Plots and mur¬ 
ders followed; they were mere struggle^ for power. 

In the end the blind prince wont to Mecca; 

Firiiz, son of Ddud, was proclaimed Sultan. 

Ffruz was a man of wit and pleasure ; devoted 
to learning and science, yet given to wine and wo- 8dw™e.'*”' 
men. He road the Old and New Testaments as well 
as the Koran; he preferred the Koran because 
it commanded that women should be hidden frgm 
the eyes of strangers. His religion turned upon 
women. He would not join the Sunnis because they 
were limited to four wives; ho joined the Shiahs 
because thej? did .not limit him. Ilis harem v^as 
filled with women from every land; ho boasted that 
ho could speak to every one in her own tongue. 

I'iru2 was eager for knowledge. He collected 
curiosities; he studied botany, geometry, and logic. 

Every day when business was over, he surrounded 
himself with doctors, poets, reciters of history, and 
readers of the-Shdh Ndmeh. He laid aside all re¬ 
straint. Every one could come or go, or call for what 
he pleased to eat o» drink. He might speak upon 
any subject, except an affair of state, or a scandal 
about an absent person.®' 

It win bo seen hereafter that'^’irfiK Shah bclonp'ed to the s^e type as the 
emperor Akher, and held erring asscmhlios of a similar character. 
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OQAKEBBm. 


War against 
Vijajrauag^. 


Assassination of 
the eldest son of 
Deva'Bai. 


Mttssulinau in« 
trlgues with the 
Ooud Baja. 


Ffruz was soon draped into* a war with Vij'ay- 
anagar. A new sovereign, named Deva Rai, had 
ascended the Hin^u throne. Deva Rai overran the 
country between the rivers Tumbadra and Krislma; 
he captured the frontier fortresses of Mudkul and 
Raictfor; he then encamped on the southern bank of • 
the Krishna river. Firuz led his forces to the north¬ 
ern bank ; he was afraid to cross. 

At last ciglit men offered to go over the river; 
tlicy proposed to assassinate either Deva Rai or his 
oldest son. Firuz accepted the offer; it excited 
no horror; it rather took his fancy. The scheme 
was carried out as a joke; it certainly was not 
regarded as a crime. The men crossed the river; 
they made friends with a company of dancing girls. 
Two of the men dressed as girls; they went with 
the comi^any to dance and sing before the son of 
Deva Rai; the other six men stood outside the 
pavilion and waited for a signal. The son of Deva 
Rai and his chief officers got drunk with wine; the 
two men in giii’s attire danced and postured in the 
Dekhani fashion with a dagger in each hand. Sud¬ 
denly the prince was stabbed to the heart; so were 
many of his officers. The six men rushed' in and 
finished the massacre. The lights were put out; the 
assassins escaped amidst the uproar. The result was 
that Firuz crossed the river, routed Deva Rai, and 
returned with immense booty. Henceforth the Rais 
of Vijayanagar paid tribute to the Bahmani Sultans.^® 

About this time another game was played on the 
northern frontier. The Mussulman Sultans of Malwa 


Ferishta tries to make it appear that the Rais of Vijayanagar had paid tri¬ 
bute to the ^hmani Sultans after the eariy Tictories of Hasan Gangu. The 
point is doubtful. 
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and Khandesh werfe growing jealous of Firuz. They oHAyrEBin. 
would not openly attack a brother Mussulman. 

’They stirred up a Hindu chief, named Narsing 
jRai, to invade Berdr.®® Narsing Rai was a chief¬ 
tain of Grondwana; he held his comt at the fort 
of KherM on the Satpura hills. He became a cat’s- 
paw to the Sultans. He invaded Berdr; he soon had 
reason to 1‘cpent. Firuz captured his fort at 
Kherla,®® made him pay tribute, and took his 
daughter in marriage.®^ 

In 1398-99 Timur invaded the Pimiab with liis Timiirinv^es. 
host of Turks and Moghuls. He entered Delhi, 
sacked and massacred its inhabitants, and spread a 
great terror throughout Hindustan. Firuz pro¬ 
pitiated him; he sent presents to Delhi; he offered 
to become Timur’s vassal. Timur sent return 
presents; he also sent a firmdn granting Guzerat 
and Malwa to Firuz. 

Nothing came of the firmdn; it only stirred up Sultan* of 

in-i p • Quaeratand 

the bultans of Guzerat and Malwa to fresh intrigues. Maiwa intr^ue 
They tried to make a cat’s-paw of Deva Rai; they 
were lavish in their promises of help. Deva Rai 
took ^advantage of their promises to keep back his 


M The kingdom of the Bahmani Sultans of the Dejlihan included four pro¬ 
vinces, namely, Doulat&bkd [i. e., Deoghur] and Ber&r in the north, and Kul- 
barga and Telinga ceded districts in the south. 

The Shtpura range 'runs along the southern bank of the Nerhudda river, 
just as the Vin&hyarpnge runs along the northern bank. The mins of the old 
fort «f Eherlk are still to be seen in the noighbonrhood of the town of Badnur. 
Since the publication of Sir Richard Temple’s Administration Report of the 
Central Provinces in 1862, pondwana cannot bo called an unknown region. 
Mr Grant’s admirable Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, published in 1870, 
furnishes exhaustive accounts of the whole of this intoresting country. Narsing 
Rai was apparently a Rajpoot; he was a ruler of Gou^. The Gonds are 
generally regarded as distinct from the Hindfis. 

The marriages of 'the Bahmani Sultans with the daughters^of HindO Rajas 
became as detrimental to the dynasties of the Dekhao. as it haA already proved 
to the Khilji dynasty of HiBdustan. 
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OHAPTEB m. tribute from Firuzj he/was afr&id to make war. 

At last he violated the Sultan’s territory; he tried 
to carry off a girl from the toAvn of Mudkul. Firuz 
avenged the outrage. He desolated tiro country 
round about Vijayanagar until Deva Rai was in 
despair. The Sultans of Guzerat and Malwa 
could not help him ; they could not keep their pro¬ 
mises ; they dared not aid the idolatel- against the 
believer. Deva Kai was forced to sue for peace. 
Firuz Shah ''demanded liis daughter in marriage; 
he also demanded fifty elephants, two thousand 
musicians and dancers, and a vast quantity of 
gold and jewels. The Rai had no way of escape; 
he was forced to give his daughter to the con¬ 
queror. 

siwhi^with maiTiage of the Mussulman Sultan with a 

Hindu bride was celebrated with every oriental re¬ 
joicing. For forty days there was nothing but 
feasting and revelry. The Mussulman camp was 
more than four miles from the city of Vijayanagar. 
The road between the two was tunied into a 
street; it was lined on cither side with shops and 
booths. Provisions and sweetmeats, flowers and 
perfumes, fruits and choice drinks, were free to all. 
Conjurers, play-actors, snake-charmers, dancing- 
girls, and buffoons performed before the multi¬ 
tudes. Wlien the marriage rites were over, the 
street was covered with carpets; the princess was 
c^irried with great pomp to the Sultan’s pavilion. 
After some days the bridegroom'and his bride paid 
a visit to the palace of the Rai. All the chief 
officers accompanied the processions in gorgeous 
array; n^sic was playing,..banners were flying, 
beautiful children were* scattering flowers of gold 
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and silver. The Sultan was feasted for three days, chapteb tii. 
and then took his leave; hut the parting was un- 
•propitious. The Rai accompanied his son-in-law 
part of tliD way to the camp; ho turned back with¬ 
out going the wheflo way. Firuz was incensed at 
the affront; henceforth ho was in secret enmity 
against the Rai.^® 


The pca«e lasted ton years. In an evil hour DovastnHon of 

•ri. r 1 -I TT- 1 , thn Dckliaii by 

I iruz renewed the war. Jiis army was weakened umdus. 
by'pestilence; it was utterly defeated. ^The Hindus 
revenged themselves upon the Hklussulmans as they 
had never done before. They cut off the heads of 
the believers; they built them into a tower upon 
the field of battle. Deva Rai invaded the Dek¬ 
han with a host of idolaters; he wasted the country; 
he bm’iit down mos(]ues and shrines; ho slaughtered 
the villagers like sheep. At last the Mussulmans 
recovered heart;'they drove the Hindus baclc to 
the Peninsula. Firuz never recovered the blow; 
ho spent his last daj^s in sorrow and despair. 

Ho died ki 1422, after a reign of tw«cnty-five 


years. 

The next Sultan was Ahmad Shah. He was Ahmad sbah 
bent* OH revenging the wrongs inflicted by Deva 
RM. He invaded the territoi-ies of Vijayanagar; 
he compelled the Hindu army to 'take shelter in 
the capital. He set aside the old compact; he put 
to death W 9 men and children without mercy. 
Whenever the tale of slaughter numbered twenty 
thousand persons,, he halted for three days, and 
made a feast*. He broke down the temples; he 

The damsel of Mudkul, who^was the original cause of the war, vos not for¬ 
gotten. Indeed her fate was extraordinary. After the war was over, Firdz 
sent for her to court ; he found*her so beautiful that he wag^ half inclined to 
marry her himself. Ultim|tely he gave h^r to his sun. 
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CHAPTEBra 


"Wurn aprainst 
brother Mussul- 
mans. 


Bemoval of the 
capital from 
Kutbarga to 
Bldur. 


. destroyed the colleges of the BrAhmans. In the 
end ho drove the Hindus to desperation. Five 
thousand banded together j they swore to slay Ah¬ 
mad Shah at all hazards. They watched, his every 
movement. One day, whilst hhnting outside his 
camp,'he saw them approaching him. He galloped 
to a cattle fold; ho was joined by two hundred 
followers. But he was well nigh overwhelmed. 
Nearly all his men were slain or wounded; the 
Hindiis were breaking down the walls of the fold; 
suddenly a body of Mtissulman horsemen galloped 
up and saved him. Tlie Hindus were driven off, 
but numbers had fallen. Dova Rai saw that fate 
was against him; ho paid up his arrears of tri¬ 
bute. Ahmad Shah then returned to his own do¬ 
minions. 

Meanwhile the Sultan of Malwa was playing his 
old game in the Dckhan; he was making war on 
Narsing Rai for refusing to invade Bertir. Narsing 
Rai was staunch. Ahmad Shah went out to licli^ 
him ; the Mullahs raised a cry that he was helping 
the idolater against the believer. Ahmad Shah 
stayed his hand, but only for a while. He soon de¬ 
clared that he had done enough for Islam; he fell 
upon the Malwa Sultan and defeated him utterly. 

Ahmad Shah moved his capital from Kulbarga 
to Bidur.’* The change is significant. Bidur is a 


** This defiance of the TTIamk resembles that of 'AlA-ud-din Ehiiji. It re¬ 
veals the fact that Hindi! influences were beginning to work amongst the Sultans 
of the Deklian. * 

Bidur is one of the cities mentioned in the Mahh°Bh&rata. It was the 
locality of some of the leading events in the tradition of Nala and Bamayanti. 
The daughter of Eaja Bhima dwelt at Bidur; here she chose Eaja Nala at her 
Swayamwara ; here she sent her children whilst her husband was engaged in the 
minous gamblii^g match; here she was finally united to her husband. See ante, 
VoL i. and iii. 
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hundred miles to the north of Kulbarga. Ahmad chafteb m. 
Shah found that his Mussulman neighbours to the 
•northward had become more dangerous than his 
Hindu neighbours to the southward. He strength¬ 
ened himself against Guzerat and Malwa by mak¬ 
ing an alliance with the Sultan of Khandcsh,; he 
married his son Ala-ud-din to the daughter of the 
Sultan of Klmndesh. He died in 1435 after a reign 
of twelve years. 

Ahi-ud-dm succeeded to the throne of Bidur. 

IIo married a Hindu princess; he neglected his^**^- 
Mussulman queen. The Sultan of Khandesh made 
war upon him, but was defeated; nothing more is 
told of the matter. 

About this time Deva Rai of Vijayanagar was 
brooding over his defeats. He could not understand 
why he should be so often beaten by the Mussul¬ 
mans. He had larger dominions, more people, and 
more money. Ho had many sea-ports teeming with 
riches. Still the Mussulmans were too much for 
him. Once* only in the reign of Firiiz he had gainpd 
tJie upper hand; ever since that time the Mussul¬ 
mans had been a terror to the Hindus. 

In this perplexity Deva Rai called together 
great council of Brd,hman8 and Kshatriyas. Such 
councils were common in ancient times. Wlien they 
were all assembled together, he begged them to tell 
him truly Why was it that the Mussulmans 
always defeated*the Hindfis ? ’ 

The Brdlmiana spoke after the manner of priests, opinion or the 
They said it was the will of God; it had been fore- 


Khandesh acted as a political buffer between the B&hmani Sultans and 
the Sultan of Malwa. 
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oHAPTBE’ni. told in their sacred books; it was the outcome' of 

■ " ^ I ' 

the age of Kali. 

Opinion of thto The Kshatriyas spoke after the manner of 

soldiers. They said that the Mussulmans had better 
horsemen and better archers. ‘ The Mussulmans 
were mounted on horses from Persia and Turkistan. 
The Hindus were mounted on the ponies of the 
Peninsula. The Mussulman archers were far su¬ 
perior to the Hindu archers ; they had stronger arm 
and keener eye; their arrows were bewildering and 
blinding. 

Rai enlists Dcva Rui licarkciied to the Ksliatriyas. Ho 

Miuisulmant}. ^ • • t i 

enlisted Mussulmans; he drilled his Hindu archers. 
He respected the religion of tlic Mussulmans. Ho 
built them a mosque. He placed a Koran before 
his throne; they prostrated themselves before the 
sacred book; they would have refused to jirostrato 
before an idolater. 


D'va, Egi sub¬ 
mits to destiny. 


Shiahs tempted 
to serve Hindu 
Bajas. 


But Deva Rai could not get the mastery over 
the Bahmani Sultan. He made war upon Ala-ud- 
dffi.‘ He gained one victory ; he was routed in the 
second biittle; he lost his eldest son in the third. 
The extent of his defeat is unknown. He never 

I 

reiiewud the war. He tendered his suhniissioq; 
henceforth he jiaid his tribute regularly. 

Tlie enlistment of Mussulmans in Hindu armies 
is a new phase in the history. Probably it was 
brought about by the antagonism between the Sun¬ 
nis and Shiahs,' the Dekhanis and the Foreigners. 
The bitterness of the struggle was daily increasing. 
It was growing to a dangerous height. It was 
threatening to rend asunder the Bahmani empire. 


It divided the court and army into hostile camps. 
When the Sunnis were in power, the Shiahs would 
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be tempted to take service under Hindu Rajas, chapter ni. 

About this time AM-ud-dtn resolved to conquer Bioody »nta«o- 

, -i" ! between 

Konkana. The Rajas of Konkana were brigands 
and pirates. They held the region between the 
Western Ghdts and the Indian Ocean. Their 
country was difficult and unhealthy; it extended 
from Bombay on the north to Goa on the south. 

They were barricaded by forests and precipices. 
Ald-ud-dfn sent a mixed force of Dekhanis and 
Foreigners to root them out of their strong-holds.*® 

The Deklianis refused to go ; they were alarmed at 
the thick j angles and overhanging mountains. The 
Foreigners wont; they wore ensnared into a narrow 
pass; they were attacked by the forces of Kon¬ 
kana and slaughtered like sheep. I’lie recrimin¬ 
ations which followed between the Dekhanis and 
Foreigners led to intrigues, treacheries, and mur¬ 
ders. According to Ferishta thousands of Foreigners 
were massacred by the Dekhanis in cold blood. ' 
Ferishta, however, was himself a Foreigner and a 
Shfah. 11(5 writes with a bitterness which ‘has poi*- 
li/ips driven him to exaggerations. It would be 
sheer waste of time to review the dubious detail of 
porfi'dyand assassination. 

Ald-ud-din died in 1457, after a reign of twenty- Humdyiinthe 

^ •' cruel: horrible 

four years. His death was followed by a contest 
between his two sons Hum5,yun and Hasan. IIu- 
mdyun was the eldest; his character was'so utterly 
bad that the nobles placed Hasan upon the throne. 

Humdyun broke into the palace with his follo*w- 
ers, dragged down Hasan, and put out his eyes. 

• AlA-ud-din was trimming between Sunnis and Shiabs. This was the policy 
of the Sultans who succeeded Firfiz. It was not until a later period in the his. 
tory, when the Bahmani empire was broken up into smaller k^gdoms, that the 
Sultans oi the Dekhan began to espouse different sides. 
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cHAPTBuin. Humdyun was proclaimed Sultan j he was called 
away from the city of iBfdur by a rebellion in Te- 
lingana. In his pbsence the people of Bidur rose 
in insurrection; they released the blind prince to¬ 
gether with seven thousand state prisoners.®’ The 
rovolb spread td the provinces. Humdyun hastened 
back to Bidur; ho put down the rebellion with the 
fury of a savage. The public square became an 
arena of torture. The blind prince was thrown to 
a tiger. Thousands of men were put to the most 
cruel of deaths; thousands of women were subjected 
to a violence worse than death. Menial servants 
who had no hand in the rebellion were impaled, 
or cut to pieces, or flayed alive. The subsequent 
atrocities of Humdyun are indescribable. After 
three years ho was put to death by his own servants.*® 

Mahmvw.ttie Thou followod the rcigii of a minor; it lasted 

last of the Bah> „ P i n t i . 

ueSi-ioief"®' three years longer. But the ‘further history of 
the Bahmani Sultans grows confused and unmean¬ 
ing. Mahmud, who may be called the last of the 
Bahmani Sultans, reigned from 1463 to 1516. 
For a brief period the empire flourished. Hjs 
minister, Mahmdd Gawan, was the ablest man of 
the time; ho conquered Goa and Konkana on 
one side, and Telinga and Orissa on the other.*® 
But he was a Foreigner, and the Dekhanis worked 

S’ There appears to have been a religious element in this reyolution; it is 
too obscure to admit of explanation. 

38 It is difficult for a European historian to wriW a faithful account of the 
Mussulman Sultans of the Dekhan. Children of both sexes were torn from their 
parents for the worst of purposes. Hum&ydn seized brides in the public streets; 
after a few days he sent them back to their husbands. It is wonderful that 
such a wretch was permitted to reign for three years.* 

*• Mahmfid conquered Goa in order to destroy the nest of pirates, who had, 
maintained their hold on the island from a remote antiquity. Forty years after-, 
wards Goa was paptured by the Portuguese, *dB already related in a previous 
volume. 
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his Tuin. A letter, was for^^ed with his seal, pur- OHAPriBni. 
porting to invite the Baja of Orissa to rebel.* * *** ® 

The Sultan believed that the letter was authentic; 
he ordered the minister to bo beheaded. Hence¬ 
forth the Sultan abandoned himself to wine and 


debauchery. The governors of the provinces broke 
out in rebellion; they dismembered the Bahmani 
monarchy; tl>ey established independent kingdoms. 
The drunkenness which prevailed at court spread 
amongst the people. Ferishta describe^ the mania 
for liquor with curious exaggeration. “ Holy doc¬ 
tors,” ho says, “pawned their clothes for drink; 
expounders of the Koran were swilling in the wine 
shops.” The authority of Mahmhd Sultan was 
confined to the city of Bfdur and the immediate 
neighbourhood; even this limited authority was 
usurped by a new minister, named Amu Ba^fd. 
Thus Sultan Mahmud passed away from the page 
of history. A petty dynasty, known as the Barfdsy 
lingered on at Bidiir, until the little kingdom was 
finally absofbed in the Moghul empire.*^ 


. The political relations between the Mussulmans Pcaco between 
and Hindus were entirely changed by the dismem- reninsui*. 


*0 The connection between Orissa and the Dekhan must hare been Tory slight. 
They were separated by the great forest of Gondwana. 

Ferishta is ar faithful historian in general, but he was a Shiah, His sym¬ 
pathies were witji the Foreigners or Shiahs; he could believe anything that was 
evil of the Dokhanis or Sunnis. 

***One story is related o:^ Sultan Mahmhd, which is worthy of record. During 
a campaign in Telinga, he was told that there was a temple in the city of Kan- 
chipura [the modem Conjoveram, near Madras], which was covered with plates of 
gold. Accordingly he tet oflf for Kknehipura with a chosen body of horsemen. 
As he approached the city the Hindhs swarmed out like bees. One tall Brkhman 
stmek a blow at the Sultan, and was killed on the spot. The temple was taken 
by storm; seven days were spent in stripping it of all its gold and jewels. The 
subsequent misfortunes of Mahmii?! wore ascribed by the Hind^fi to his having 
slaughtered a Brihman. ‘ 
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CHApTBEiii. berment of the Balimani empirip. The balance of 
power was lost. The Mussulman empire in the 
Dekhan was no iQnger united under a single Sultan* 
It was no longer able to concentrate all its forces 
against the Hindu empire of the Peninsula. It was 
broken up into five kingdoms. The Dekhan at 
this period may be described as a square, having a 
little kingdom in the centre, and a larger kingdom 
in each of the four angles. Bidur was the centre. 
Northward,of Bidur wore Ahmadnagar and Berdr. 
South of Bidur were Bijdpur and Golkonda.^® 

There was a truce between the Mussulmans and 
the Hindus; it lasted for some years. The 
Mussulman kingdoms of the Dekhan were distracted 
by the growing strife between the Shfahs and the 
Sunnis. The Hindu empire of Vijayanagar v^s 
distracted by intrigues, usurpations, and massacres, 
which followed the death of Dova llai. 

History of Bij4- Tlio liistorv of tlio Mussuliuau kingdoms of the 
aluhe Deklian is of small value. The one point of interest 
kingdoms. jg'the strugglo bctwoen Shiahs and Shnnis. The 
character of this struggle is sufliciently depicted in 
the history of Bijdpur. Again, Bijdpur was nearest 
to Vijayanagar. When Vijayanagar recovered her 
strength, Bijdpur boro the whole brunt of the strug¬ 
glo against the Hindds. Accordingly the history of 
llijdpur will serve as a typo of all the others. It 
also tells the story of the last war against Vijay¬ 
anagar. 

** Tho history of these several dynasties is not only useless, but inexpressibly 
tedious. It may, however, be desirable to bfear their names in mind. Tho 
Nizkm Sh4b( dynasty reigned at Ahmadnagar. The Im&d Sh&hi dynasty reigned 
at Berhr. Thp Barid Sh&hi dynasty reigned^t Bidur. The Adil Shhhl dynasty 
reigned at Bijhpur. The Kutb-Shhhi dynasty reigned at Golkondo, 
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Yusuf Adil Shab was tbe first Sultan of Bfjdpur.*^ chapter m. 
He was a Shfali. He was tolerant towards Sunnis Sbah,the 
a*s well as Hindus. It was customary for Shiah tojer^ioufi489 
Mullahs to curse the first three Khalifs as usurpers; 
this was strictly forbidden by Yusuf Adil Shah. 

“ Islam,” he said, “ has many sects, and heaveti has 
many mansions.” He loaned still more towards 
the Hindus. Ho married a Mahratta princess who 
accepted Islam ; he gave a daughter in marriage 
to the Sultan of Berdr, who was a converted Hindd. 

Ismail Adil Shah succeeded Yusuf on the throne 
of B^j^^pur. Ho was the son of Yusuf by the Mali- 
ratta princess. He was only a boy, but ho was a 
Shiah. The minister was a Sunni. A conflict was 
inevitable. The minister was bent upon obtaining 
the throne, and restoring the Sunni religion. 

_ The story of the court intrigues at this crisis lyill lumTiainister. 
show the fierceness of the antagonism. The women 
wore as eager and desperate as the men. The.min¬ 
ister shut up the boy Sultan and his mother in the 
palace. He would have seized the throne at onefe; 
he* consulted the astrologers; he was told that the 
stars were unfavourable. He feigned sickness ; ho 
shut liimself up in his own house; he brooded 


** a strange storj is told by Ferisbta that Yusuf Adil Shah was the son of 
Amnrath the Second, emperor of Turkey; that when all the sons of Amurath, 
excepting the oldest, were put to death by the bow-string, he was smuggled 
out of the seraglio, sent to Persia, and brought up as a Shiah. The whole 
story ‘is a fiction. It waS probably invented for the purpose of ascribing 
a royal parentage to Yusuf. Amurath left an infant, but it was unquestionably 
murdered. According to the*btory told by Enolles, the niother was frantic with 
grief; she demanded revenge; the executioner was made dver to her: she stabbed 
him to death; she out out his liver and threw it to the dogs. This incident, 
horrible as it appears, probably approximates to the truth. There was.no motive 
for inventing it. The wrath of the mother is natural; it proves that her infant 
was murdered. See Knolles’s Hi^ory of the Turks, folio, pagOi338. London; 
1610. 
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B^aistance of 
the Mahratta 

Sa&W danger. 
themuuBtor. assassinate the minister. 


CHAPTBB in. over his schemes whilst waiting for* a fortunate 
hour. ‘ 

The Mahrattar queen knew that her son was in 
She prevailed on a faithful Turk to 
The Turk gave out that 
he was going to Mecca; that he wished to make liis 
saldm to the minister before departing. He was 
admitted into the minister’s chamber; he stabbed 
the Sunni to the heart. The Turk was cut to 
pieces by tlie guards, but the minister was a dead 
man. 

Son of the The motlicr of the minister was as resolute as 

minister aims ftt 

the throne. tlio motlicr of tlic Sultau. She had lost her son; 


had a grandson who had grown to be a 
; his name was Sdfdar Khan; she determined 


Z)e5iperato battle 
between the 
Shiahs in the 
palace and the 
Sunnis outside. 


she 
man 

that Sdfdar Khan should become Sultan of Bijii- 
pur. She kept the assassination a profound secret. 
She dressed the corpse in his usual clothes; she 
placed it on a sofa in the verandah as though 

the minister had been still alive. She sent Safdar 

* 

Khan to secure the young Sultan and his mother; 
Safdar Khan was then to seize the throne. 

Meantime the Mahratta queen was preparing for 
a deadly conflict. She knew nothing of what 7 vas 
going on; she only knew that- she and her son must 
fight for their lives as well as for the throne. She 
had a woman to help her named Dilshad, The two 
ladies armed themselves and all th,e w6men servants; 
they engaged a body of archers to assist them. They 
sent messengers into the city to summon all the 
Shiahs or Foreigners to their rescue. When Safdar 
Khan approached the palace with his Sunnfs, he 
was assailed by a storm of stones and arrows. He 
fell' back lo procure cannon for battering down the 
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palace gates.- Meantime the women inside were re- oHAPrERUL 
inforced by frosb bodies of archers and match-lock- 
ihen; the new arrivals made their <wray over the fort 
ditch at the back of the palace; they were dragged 
up to the windows l5y ropes. A fierce battle raged. 

Many were killed and wounded. At last S'ifdaj* 

Khan burst open the palace gates and rushed into 
the court-yard. An arrow pierced his eye; he 
crouched down against the wall. At that moment 
the young Sultan heaved a great stoiiQ upon him j 
it crushed him to death. 

The Sunni revolt was at an end; Isinail recover- 
ed his throne. The body of the faithful Turk was 
buried in a magnificent tomb; holy men were ap¬ 
pointed to pray for liis soul; so long as the Sultan 
dwelt at Bijdjmr he paid a monthly visit to the 
tomb, and joined in the prayers. 

The fyrther rei^ of Ismail is of small interest. Maim, the 
He was a Shiah; he received an embassy from the 
Shiah Sultan of Persia.^® He was succeeded by his 
son Mallu. ’The new Sultan was a monster of wick¬ 
edness. His grandmother, the Mahratta princess, 
ordered a Turkish noble to depose him and put out 
his eyes.* 

Ibrahim, a younger brother, was the next ibrahim, the 

' Buniil: penecu- 

Sultan. Ho was a Sunni; ho promoted the Sun- 
nis, and persecuted the Shiahs. He turned away*“'^‘ 
the Persian accountants because they were Shiahs; 
he engaged Mahratta Brdhmans in their room. 

The change proved mischievous. Man^ of the Brdh- 
mans proved unfaithful and were put to death. 

** lathe year 1500 the Shiahs of Persia had established an independent king, 
dom under the Sdfi Saltans. Jt was a Sultan of this dynasty that sent an ent- 
bassy to the Sultan of Bijhpuf. 
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ogACTga, m. Numbers of Slifahs departed oi^t of .the kingdom 
and entered the service of the Rai of Vijayanagar. 
Ibrahim carried qn many wars against his Mussul¬ 
man neighbours; they are forgotten now. He 
died in 1557. His last act was*to order the execu¬ 
tion of his physicians because they could not cure 
him. 

Dui’ing tho reign of Ibrahim, tlie empire of 
Vijayanagar was convulsed by treacheries and 
massacres. ^ The story is horrible but typical. It 
tells of a revolution which is frequent in Hindu 
liistory; the* transfer of the sovereignty from the 
family of the Raja to that of the minister. It 
reveals the perfidy and bloodthirstiness which have 
been the curse of Asiatic courts from the remotest 
antiquity. 

intrifmes oi Dova Rai had a minister named Timma. When 

tho * 

minuter. Dcva Rai died, there was no son* old enough to suc¬ 
ceed him as Raja of Vijayanagar. Timma placed an 
infant prince upon the throne; he ruled in his name 
a» regent of the empire. When the* infant was 
growing old enough to reign, he was murdered. 
Three infants reigned in succession; each one was 
murdered in turn. There was no one to interfere; 
tho machinery of the state went on as usual; Yhe 
treasury was in tho hands of Timma; tho armies 
of the empire were at his command. 

»MnB«i.8onof Mcanwhilc Timma married liis SOD Ram Rai to 

Tiiniuftf ffBixkM 

thethroue. a granddaughter of Deva Rai. ‘This was part of 
his life-long intrigue. The marriage to the princess 
gave Ram Rai a show of claim to the throne. In 
ttie end Ram Rai was proclaimed Raja. Another 
work of slaughter was car^'ed out in the dark 
places^ oj? the palace. _A11 the males of the royal 
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family were put tg death; none escaped, except a oHAPrainnu 
haH-witted man named Termal, and an infant of 
the female branch. 

Ram Rai gained the throne without opposition. Oppos ition of 
Had he been courtly towards his nobles, after the 
manner of Rajas, ho might haye reigned until his 
dying day. But he was puffed-up and insolent; he 
offended the wissals of the empire by his pride and' 
arrogance. They cried out against the usurper; they 
demanded a prince royal for their Raja., 

Ram Rai was in extreme peril; his kingdom of 

and his life were in equal danger. He saved him¬ 
self by yielding to the clamour. He placed the 
infant of the female branch upon the throne; he 
fell back upon the post of minister. The nobles were 
satisfied. Ram Rai still reigned as regent; possibly 
he stooped to fawn and flatter. Meantime he pushed 
on the wgrk of assassination; every dangerous foe 
was put out of the way. His resources were bound¬ 
less ; poison or the dagger might be freely used; 
his instruments had nothing to fear. Wlieh Ranla 
ha^ cut down every enemy, he placed the infant 
Raja in confinement; he once more took his seat 
upon the»throne as Raja of the empire. 

*Many of the nobles chafed under 1;he new usurp- gy^^rowof 
ation. Some broke Out in rebellion. Ram Rai took 
the field against them. Suddenly a strange incident 
wrested the empire out of his hands. He had en- 
trusfed the charge of the imperial treasury at Vijay- 
anagar to a favourite slave whom he had raised to 
high ofiSce. His'campaign in the province exhausted 
hjs army chest; he i^ent to the capital for a. frest 
supply of money. The slave opened the imperial 
treasmy; his brairv was turned at. the sigiit of th© 
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OEAPTBftm. 


Tenna] seizes 
the throne. 


Inviiies the Sul¬ 
tan of Bij&pur, 


Ibrahim Shah 
at Vijayauagar. 


golden hoards. "Wild.^crayinge^ seduced him into 
treason. He released the infant Eaja, placed him 
on the throne, assumed the post of minister, and be¬ 
gan to levy troops. Every disaffected tributary in 
the empire hastened to Vijayahagar to rally round 
the lawful Eaja and defend him against Earn Eai. 

At this crisis there was another tmn of fortune. 
The slave had not acted alone. He had discovered 
his-plans to Termal, the half-witted prince. Temial 
had all the,craft and cruelty of a madman. He put 
the slave to death and became minister. He jjut 
the infant to death and became Eaja. The feudato¬ 
ries accepted the change; probably they would have 
accepted any change tliat delivered them from the 
insolence of Earn Eai. Termal Eai was akin to tlie 
old dynasty; consequently he had a claim to the 
sovereignty. Earn Eai wns completely baffled; 
he retired to his own estates and bided hig time. 

The madness of Termal proved more unbearable 
than the insolence of Earn Eai. 'l^he nf)bles of the 
empire were driven to rally round Earn Eai. Termal 
suddenly found himself in mortal danger; a tempest 
was gathering round him to destroy him. He saved 
himself by calling in the Mussulmans. ' He sent 
large presents to Ibrahim, Sultan of Bfjdpur; he 
entreated the Sultan to help him ; he promised that 
if the Sultan saved him he would become the vassal 
of Bfjdpur. 

Ibrahim accepted the offer with gladness. He 
marched his\army with all speed to Vijayanagar; 
he was admitted within the walls; he was conducted 
to the. palace. Termal hailed* him as his deliverer. 
He placed the Sultan upon the throne of Vijay'ana- 
gar; he did homage before Ibrabim as his vassal. 
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'The Hindds were in the atmost dismay. ^ Termal ohatteb in 
had betrayed the empire to the Mussulmans; his 
Mussulman allies enabled him to defy his Hindu *‘'“**^- 
enemies. Ram Rai and his adherents entreated 
him to send away the Sultan. They declared 
that the presence of the Mussulmans polluted the 
temples and offended the gods. They vowed that if 
he would only dismiss the Mussulmans they would 
be his faithful subjects for the future. Termal 
was already sick of the Mussulmans. Ho was anxi¬ 
ous to be reconciled to his feudatories. He bribed 
Ibrahim to go back to Bijtipur with a subsidy of 
nearly two millions sterling. Scarcely had the Mus¬ 
sulman army crossed the Krishna river when Termal 
was undeceived. The nobles tlirew their vows to 
the winds. They proclaimed that they were march¬ 
ing on Vijayanagar to avenge the young Raja who 
had been»murdered by Termal. The tidings drove . 

Termal frantic. He put out the eyes of all his 
horses and elejihants; he cut off their tails. - He 
crushed the*jewels in the treasury with heavy ndfi- 
stones. Finally, just as his enemies were break¬ 
ing into the palace, he fell upon his sword and 
perished *on the spot.*® 

Ram Rai now became Raja of Vijayanagar; he aamBai,B«j» 
soon restored the empire to its former grandeur. 

He threw off all show of dependence upon the Mus- 
sulnaans. lie was^in reality the master. He paid 
no tribute to Bijdpur; ho kept possession of the 
Raichor Doab. ^ 

Meanwhile Ali Adil Shah succeefied his father au Adu shah. 

a Shiah, 1567— 
1666. 

** Thus desperate proceedings vore in accordance with old Rajpoot usages. 

Baja Jaip&l of Lahore threatened to act in like manner unless 8)abaktigin and 
Uahmhd concluded a'peace. 
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bHAFTKBm. Ibraliim as Sultan of IJfjjlpur. .He was a Shi&li; 

he restored the ascendancy of the Shfahs. He 
ordered the Mullahs to pray for the three Imdms,—» 
Ali, Hasan, and Husain; ho appointed criers to curse 
the three Khalifs,—Abu Bakr, Omar, and Othman.’ 

IiAapne between Ali' Adil Shall was the most biffoted Shiah that 

the Shiah Sul- ■11,.., -i •• -r* 

totod Hindh nad hitlicrto sat upon the throne of Bijapur. It is 
a suggestive fact that this bigoted Skfah formed a 
closer alliance with Bam Rai than had ever existed 


HuBsulman 
league Realnst 
Bam Bat. 


before between a Sultan and a Raja. Ram Rai 
lost a son. Ali Adil Shah paid a visit of condolence 
to Vijayanagar; ho was adopted as a son by the 
Rai and his queen. Ali Adil Shah went further. 
He made war upon Ahmadnagar; he was helped by 
the Sultan of Golkonda ; he invited the co-operation 
of Ram Rai. The Raja of Vijayanagar was as 
eager to interfere in the atfairs of the Dekhan as 
Ibrahim had' been to interfere' in the (iffairs of 
the Peninsula. He readily joined, his forces to 
those of Bfjilpur and Golkonda; ho fought with 
them against the Sultan of Ahmadnagar. Mean¬ 
while all true believers wore filled with horror; 
they saw Mussulman Sultans helped by an idol¬ 
atrous Raja in a war against a brother MuSsuCnan. ] 
The two Sultans had bitter reason to repent tlieir 
apostasy. During the war against Ahmadnagar the 
Hindiis committed enormous sacrilege in Mus.sul- 
man territory; they stabled their .horses in the 
mosques; they performed Brahmanical rites in Mus¬ 
sulman shrines. AVlien the war^was over Ram Rai 
acted as Hindu Rajas will act under like circum¬ 
stances He exaggerated his abhiovements. He ar¬ 
rogated to himself all the honour of the war. He 
becarue phffed up with .pride and vain glory. He 
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tre&-ted the Sultans of the Dckhan as his vassals; 
he insulted their envoys. Then the Sultans banded 
together to throw off the yoke of the unbeliever. 
They forgot their quarrels; th^y thought only of 
revenge. Berdr was too far away to the northwaM; 
Ahmadnagar and Biduf confederated with'Bfjd- 
pur and Golkonda. All four colkxsted their armies 
on the plains t)f Bijilpur; they marched south to the 
bank of the river Kx’ishna. 

Meantime Ram Rai was filled with jsvrath. He 
gathered together all his horse, foot, and elephants; 
he thought to overwhehn the Mussulmans. His 
preparations were noised abroad throughout the 
Peninsula. He gave money to all his officers; he 
gave dresses, jewels, and perfumes to all his wives 
and concubines. Ho took his farewell of his mother; 
he received her blessing. lie gave his last 
banquet. to all his favourite ladies. He left the 
zenana, mounted his golden litter, and went out 
of the palace to take the field. His armies were 
divided info three great hosts. One host was sent 
to. guard the ford of the river Krishna under the 
command of his brother Yeltani. The second host 
was sontfas an advanced guard under the command 
of his brother Venkatadri. The third host formed 
the main body under his own command. 

When the four Sultans reached the Krishna, they 
saw that the first host was drawn up on the opposite 
bank. It was impossible to cross the river; the 
ford was guarded "by cannon and robots mounted 
on earthworks. The Sultans marclfed three days 
along the bank, as' if to seek for another ford. 

Yeltam left the earthworks! and marched his Hindu 

* 0 

army the same way along the opposite Rank. On 


CHAPTEBJl/. 


■preparations of 
Bam Biai. 


Four Sultans of 
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cross the 
Krishna. 
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'4}| UPTBRm. the third night the Sultans retiyned in all haste .to 
the ford; they crossed the river before Yeltam dis¬ 
covered the feint. • By the evening of the next day 
they had eluded the army of Venkatadri; they had 
encamped within ten miles of the army of Ram 
Rai. 

Ba<tieofT«ii- Thc scouts of Ram Rai soon brought him the 

feat and dcnth tidings; he sent off expresses to summon his two 
brothers to join liim. Next morning the Hindii 
and Mussulman armies were drawn up facing each 
other in battle-array. Both had cannon; the Mus¬ 
sulmans had the best. The Mussulmans guarded 
their front with a line of cannon fastened together 
with ropes and chains. The Hindus guarded their 
front with war elephants as well as cannon. The 
Hindus began tlie battle with shot and rockets. 
They then charged bravely in Telinga fashion; they 
drove back both of thc Mussulman wings.: But the 
Mussulman centre was unbroken. The Mussulman 
cannon discharged great bags of copper money 
against the enemy; the Ilindiis fell in‘neaps. At 
this moment a war elephant of the Hindus r.an 
madly about; it overturned the litter of Ram Rai. 
The Mussulman gunners seized the Rai and. carried 
him off; they cut off his head without further 
parley; they paraded it upon a spear in the sight 
of both armies. The death of the Raja gave 
the victory to the Mussulmans. • The Hindiis 
turned and fled. The Mussulmans pursued tliem 
hotly to the i^lls of Vijayanagar; they broke into 
the city; they wreaked their vengeance upon 
the Hindu capital. Three centuries have passed 
away, but the memory "of the battle of Talikota, 
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and the plunder of Vijayanagar, are still lingering 
in local legend.^ 

* The battle of Talikota is a* landmark in the 
history of India. Tho Hindii empire of the south 
received a mortal Blow; it died away into a pk&n- 
tom. The city of rock and granite becaide tho 
haunt of beasts of prey. Meanwhile, Moghuls from 
tho north were building up a new empire. It was 
destined to overshadow the whole Indian continent; 
to dazzle the world with visions of .wealth and 
grandeur; to burst like a bubble and vanish in its 
turn.*® 


Caesar Frederike visited tho city of Vijayanagar two years after the battle. 
He states that Rum Eui perished through the treachery of two Mussulman 
generals in his service, who turned against him in the middle of the battle. The 
Mussulmans spent six months in plundering the city, searching in all directions for 
buried money. The houses were still standing, but they were empty. The court 
had moved from Vijayanagar to Tennakonda, which was eight days’ journey to 
the south. The inhabitants had disappeared, and gone elsewhere. The sur¬ 
rounding country was so infested with thieves that C.^esar Frederike was com¬ 
pelled to stay six months longer at Vijayanagar than he intended. When at last 
he set out for Goa, he was attacked every day, and had to pay a ransom on each 
occasion. _ 

•• • 

It is a suggestive fact that within a century after the death of Ram Bai, 

the history of Vijayanagar had been utterly perverted by the Brahmans. Legends 
were current amongst the Ilindds which ignored the hrussulman conquest. The 
four Sultans of the Dekhan were said to have been the slaves of the Baja of 
Vijayantigar* They had been appointed to govern their respective kingdoms as 
hisa-assals. They had rebelled against their suzerain and slain him. This story 
again was mixed up with a myth. In ancient times aU India was said to have 
been under one suzerain. It was divided into four vassal kingdoms. The four 
vassal princes were respectively known as the lord of elephants, the lord of horses, 
the lord of oxen, and the lord of the umbrella. It is difficult to say who was the 
suzerain. Indra-prastha, or old Delhi, seems to have been the capital. To 
attempt to separate ancieat myths from modem perversions in stories of this 
description would be sheer waste of time. Compare Fryer’s Travels in India, 
Letter IV. chap. 4; Theveiipt’s Travels in India, Book U. chap. 1; Sterling’s 
Orissa, chap. 3; Lettres Edifiantes et Curicuses, vol. xi^pago 93, et seq. The 
utter worthlessness of Hindd Purhnas and Buddhist chronicles has already been 
pointed out in Appendix II. to vol. iii. The worthlessness of so-called native 
histories will be fully shown hereafter. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

THE MOGHUL EMPIRE : BABER, HUMAYUN, AKBER. 

A. D. 1526 TO 1605 . 

CHAPTEBIV, The establishment of the Moghul empire in 
Mtyhuiismpire India is the most notable event in Indian annals. 

It brings a new people upon the stage; heroes 
and heroines of a different stamp from the Turks 
aii4 Afghans of the preeeding age; a race who 
have played an important pai*t in the .develop¬ 
ment of Asia, and possibly in that of Europe, from 
the very beginning of things. The Moghul empire 
in" India' is not an isolated event; not mere epi¬ 
sode in tiindii life. It was the last link in a chajn 
of empires. Link after link has dawned upon the 
world at intervals, and died out at intervals,'from 
the remotest antiquity. Ninus and Sardanapaliis, 
Cyrus and Ahasuerus, Chenghiz Khan and Timur, 
are all heroes of similar empires. The history of 
the Moghul empire thus throws a light,' not only 
upon the past condition of India,* but upon all past 
time. 

The Mogh\ls of modem times ‘ professed to 
mans. be Mussulmans; tiieir profession was only a thin 
varnish over old idolatriGa* They were lax, 
indiffereni, and sceptical. Sometimes the varnish 
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disappeared .altogether; they inclined to Brah- chapteb.w'. 
manism, Buddhism, and Christianity. Consequently 
they introduced a new element "into the collision 
between the Mussulmans and Hindus. 

The Moghuls of'historic times have tliree epochs ThrM 
in their history, three stages in their development. 

They may be distinguished as the Tartar, the Turk, 
and the Persian. They differed only in outward 
appearance. In each stage the Mogliul nature re¬ 
mained the same. 

The Tartars are barbarous nomados; they have character of th*. 
wandered over the vast steppes of northern Asia 
from an unknown antiquity. They have no settled 
habitations; they dwell in huts which they carry 
about in carts. Their days arc passed in moving 
to and fro between summer and winter pastures. 

They have gone on unchanging and unchanged 
from generation to generation. Their history is 
nearly as monotonous as their lives; occasionally 
it has been disttirbcd by tempests. At intervals 
world-stoiniers ^ arose amongst them and ’ formed 
them into armies. Hordes of Tartar horsemen were 
moved at will by some commanding genius. They 
ravaged •and plundered the south and west like de¬ 
mons from another sphere. For a brief period they 
filled the world with the terror of their name; they 
then broke up and disappeared. The formation of 
their empire was like the encampment of a vast army. 

For a while it was* full of life and energy; it threat¬ 
ened to conquer the world; it arrayofl itself in all 
the pomp and show of Asiatic sovereignty. It spent 
its force in feasting and harem license; it passed 

-- 

‘ The coining o^this word i* to Mr Thomas Carlyle. 
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TV. away and was heard o| no morp. The history of 
Moghul conquests had no more significance for 
posterity than the eruptions of volcanoes. They 
desolated the world for awhile; they then became 
ei^tlnct and void.® 

Moghuls were the ruling tribe among thd 
chwighiz Khan.' Tartars. Chenghiz Khan, who flourished in the 
thirteenth centuiy, was a type of the world-storm- 
ers of heroic times. He and his descendants 
assumed imperial magnificence; they were all 
Tartars at heart. Instead of migrating from 
pasture to pasture, they made royal progresses 
throughout their immense empire from Oiina to the 
Crimea, from the deserts of Siberia to the luxurious 
cities of Samarkand and Ispahan. Their camps 
were like cities. Streets were arranged in pre¬ 
scribed order; every man knew where to pitch his 
tent, and where to find it. The royal pavilions 
resembled palaces. They were richly ornamented; 
they were decorated with pictures of trees and 
animals^ Every lOian had numerous wives; every 
wife had tents and carts of her own. 

(^a^torof the The Moghuls were ignorant and inquisitive, 

proud and overbearing. They would not "^^ork; 
they would not serve in mean capacities. Their 
labourers and servants, male and female, were 

^ The political and locial condition of the Moghuli ia to be gathered from 
trayellers rather than from historiane. The reTietr in the text it chiefly 'bated 
upon the following authorities :—Carpini’s Travels in 1246; Kerr’e Collection, 
vol. i.; Eubruquis'.Trlbtels in 1263; ibid. vol. i.; Pifikerton’s Collection, vol, vii.; 
Marco Polo’s Travels, Vsdited by Colonel Yule, 2 vole. * See also History of 
Chenghiz Khan by Petit de la Croix : London, 1722. History of the Tartars 
by Abul Ghazi Bahadur, 2 vols. 8vo: London, 1730. Price’s History ojf 
Mussulman empire in Asia, 4 vols. 4to: Jiondon, 1811—1820. Travels of 
Jesuits and others in Tartary, Mongolii^ an’d China, printed in Astley’e Collec¬ 
tion, 4 vols, 4to: London, 1746. 
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captives takon in war. They left all household ohaptebiv. 
concerns to their wives, all manual labour to 
their slaves. Their pursuits were war and the 
chase. Their pleasures lay in feasting and ban¬ 
queting. They dfank wine, mead, and fermemfe^d 
Inares’ milk. They caroused with their mves, 
whilst their servants danced round them, or played 
on fiddles, o* clapped their hands. They were 
frank in their manners, but suspicious and intriguing 
in their ways. The women were chaste and orderly. 

Adultery was regarded as a heinous crime; it was 
punished by death according to the laws of Chen- 
ghiz Khan.® 

The rclijnon of the Mosrhuls of the thirteenth Beiigion and 

century bore a significant resemblance to that of 

the Hindus. There was a primitive religion which 

was essentially Vedic. They presented food and 

wine to the four quarters of the earth in honour of 

fire, air, water, and ghosts. They set up domestic 

idols in their moveable houses; they propitiated them 

in like manner. They poured libations * on the 

earth and also on the horse. They practised 

divination with burnt rams’ horns. They had 

priests, like Brdhraans, who were skilled in astro- 

ndbay, foretold eclipses, and cast nativities. They 

also had dirty saints, resembling Hindu Yogis, who 

performed miracles by virtue of their sanctity and 

penances.* Amidst all the various idolatries there 
_ *- 2 -;- 

3 The first wife ruled supreme in every household, ^e could not prevent 

the husband from making a* female slave his concubine : If offended she might 

sell the slave. Petit de la Croix tells a significant anced^te. A female slave was 

about to become a mother. The first wife, in the absence of tbs husband, 8old*the 

• ' _ ' 

slave to a man who took her away to another country. When the husband 

returned he was very angry; he could not complain. These data are historical. 

In a future ohapter it will be seen that the same instincts wer^at work in the 

harems of the Moghul emperors of Hindiietan. 
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'• jsHAPTEa IV . was the same belief in one G-od ^s tliej*e is amongst 
the Hindus. Some of the ordinances of Brah¬ 
manism were disregarded, as indeed they were in 
ancient India. The Moghuls, like the Kshatriyas, 
weuo fond of flesh meat. They would eat the flesh 
of aiiy animal, even if it had died a natural death? 
Their idea of marriage was that of capture. Their 
wives were not shut up in zenanas; they appeared 
at feasts and receptions. Widows were not burnt 
alive. Tho son inherited all his father’s women 
excepting his ovui mother. A brother took the 
widows of a deceased brother.'‘ 


Grivvitat’ofis The Moghuls retained their own religion; they 
were easily converted to any other. How far their 
conversion was real, must be left to conjecture. 
Nominally many were Mussulmans; others were 


* *Tbo Moglml origin of the Hindu people is a point) which the author hopes 
to treat in a separate work. Kuhruquis’ description of tho Moghul priests is 
very suggestive ; he seems to be describing Brhhmans. The passage is given at 
length:—“ The soothsayers are their priests, and whatsoever they command to bo 
done is performed without delay. They arc many, ind they have /always one 
head or chiei' priest, who always places his house before tho palftco of the Grand 
Khan, within a stone’s cast. Under his study are the chariots which bear their 
idols; the others are behind the court, in places appointed for them; and they 
who have any confidence in that art come to them from divers parts of the world. 
Some of them are skilful in astronomy, and especially the chief of ihpm; and 
tl'iey foretell to them tho eclipses of tho sun and moon. And when they are to 
come to pass, all the people prepare them food, so that they need not go oiit of 
their houses; and when tluwe is an eclipse they play upon their timbi'els and 
organs, and make a great noise, and set up loud shouts. When the eclipse is past, 
they give themselves to feasting and drinking, and make great cheer. They fore¬ 
tell fortunate and unlucky days for all business. . . They are alsp invited when 
any child is born, to foretell its destiny.” Hubruquis’ Travels, chap. 62. 

Marco Polo describes the astrologers as being able to work miracles, stioh as 
bringing storms or d/spcrsing them. He says:—“ They persuade the vulgar that 
these works are effeefed through tho sanctity of thefr own lives and tho merits of 
their penances; and presuming upon the reputation thnef acquired they exhibit 
themselves in a filthy and indecent state.” Marco Polo, Book i. chap. 67. The 
Hiudh Yogis were thus nothing more than Moghiul priests. 

It might also he remarked that the MoghRls were the ruling tribe amongst 
the Tartars, "^^hey thus bear a resemblance to the Boyol Scythians described by 
Herodotus, as well as to. the Kshatriyas or Bajpoots of India. 
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Christians; so.me wore Bud^liists. Even those who chaftebiv . 
did not change their religion were ready to pay 
worship to the four prophets—^Jesjis Christ, Muham¬ 
mad, Moses, and Sakya Muni.® Indeed it was one 
of the laws of Chcn§’liiz Khan that every priest Wtfs 
to he reverenced who taught the belief in one ’God. 

The working of this law is to bo traced in almost 
every stage of«Moghul history.® 

The religious toleration of the Moghuls was not Toleration 

^ ^, .. amongst the 

the outcome of political genius or philosophic in- ve^c Ary^ 
difference. It was the natural result of Moghul 
covetousness. The Moghuls wore the most grasp¬ 
ing people under the sun. They lost nothing by 
not asking. They worshipped any god; they im¬ 
plored the hel}) of any saint or prophet. The same 
religious thought finds expression in the Vcdic 
hymns. The Vedlc people worshi 2 :>ped a thousand 
gods in turn ; they jirayed to one and all for the 
material blessings of this life. They did not pray 
for righteousness; they did not seek after right¬ 
eousness ; -they did not pray in behalf of* others. 

So^ far the Vedic pcojilo resembled the Moghuls. 

Whether this resemblance amounts to an identifica¬ 
tion will.be seen from the after history. 

•During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, Turkish Mo¬ 
tile Moghuls who settled in Central Asia affected to SuS' 
be Turks. They married the women of the south. 

Their descendants lost the yellow complexions, high 
cheek-bones, flat* noses, small eyes, and large 
mouths of the oltl Moghuls. They/became full- 
faced, ruddy,* and handsome, lik|s the Turkish 

__ I 

^ jt j— —— 

® MsrCo Polo’s Travels, Bookal]^., chap, ii. 

• See the Tosao, or Laws of Cheaghiz Khan. Petit de la^Croix, Book i. 
chap. 8 . 
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OHAPTEBIV. Sultans of DelH. Tliipy were ,hedged around' by 
Mussulmans; their wives were believers; conse¬ 
quently they became Mussulmans, or affected to be 
Mussulmans. It is doubtful whether they shut up 
the^ women in harems. Timdr, the invader of 
Indisi in 1898-99, belonged to this type; in his day 
the women appeared with the men in the public 
festivals which were held in tented pavilions. Bdber 
belonged to the same typo; he was the sixth in de¬ 
scent from Timdr. It was Bdber, and his son 
Humdyun, who laid the foundations of the Moghul 
empire in India in 1526—1556. Possibly it was not 
until after their conquest of Hindustan that the 
Moghuls secluded their women like the Mussulmans 
and Hind’ls by whom they were surrounded. Hu- 
mdyun was half a Persian. His son Akber, who 
reigned between 1556 and 1605, was still more 
of a Persian. In both men th5 Moghul instincts 
were in full play. This point, however, will be 
brought out stronger in dealing with their history. 

'Kmiir’i tava- ' The invasioii of India by Timdr is &n obscure 
no Mus- episodc in Indian history. He came, he plundered, 
he massacred; he then went away. He left 
cfficers to rule in his name, or rather to collect 
tribute in his name. He is said to have beeif a 
strict Mussulman of the Sunni religion; to all ap¬ 
pearance he was not a Mussulman at all. No strict 
Mussulman would have made war upon a brother 
Mussulman. No strict Sunnf would have attacked a 
brother Sunn^ Timur made war upon the Sultan 
of Delhi. Thc|^ Sultan was a Simni;‘ he was main- 
tainiiig the rule of Islam ove^: idolaters. It is plain 
that Timdr was either no .Mussulman, or only a 
Mussulmah in name. He called himself a Sunni to 
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please the Turks and Afghs^ns; he called himself a chaptbb tv. 
Shiah to please the Persians. The embassy of 
Clavijo reyeals the fact that Timur ignored the 
Koran. He drank wine with lords and ladies, after 
the manner of Belshazzar. He feasted lus coiu^ oh 
roasted horseflesh, after the manner of the Hindd 
Rajas of the Mahd Bhdrata, and Rdmdyana. He 
entertained men of all religions. He sent embassies 
to Christian princes. He Ttas a Mussulman for 
political purposes; had circumstances been different, 
he might have been a Christian or a Jew.’^ 

The career of Bdber is a romance. He was Birth of Biber, 
bom in 1482. At the age of twelve ho inherited 
the kingdom of Khokand to the north-east of 
Bokhara. Whilst still a youth he conquered Bok¬ 
hara. About this time the Uzbeg Ttirks began to 


’ See “ Narrative of the lUmbassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo to the court of 
Timtir, 1403-% j translated for the Hakluyt Society by Mr Clements Markham. 
London : 1859.” The graphic pictures of court life among the Moghuls, which 
are prCBeiitia|l.d]y Clavijo, are of the same character as those presented by Ru- 
bruquis and Ma^co Polo. Clavijo’s descriptions are more refined. • » 

Manouchi the Venetian, who professed to compile Memoirs of the Moghul 
dynjsty in India from an authentic Moghul chronicle, gives the following account 
of Timhr:—“ The Tartars of the time of Timdr were in general disciples of 
Muhammad. Ho himself followed the religion of Chenghiz Khan, which had 
been preserved iu the family of the Moghuls. He adored the eternal God, irf- 
visiMe, infinite and almighty, without distinction of nature or persons, one only 
in unity. He observed the law of nature, contained in eight precepts, which are 
nearly the same with those of the Decalogue. He condemned the reveries of the 
Koran ; he was equally the enemy of idolaters and Mussulmans. To the law of 
Jesus Christ ho had no aversion.’* See Father Catron’s History of the Moghul 
dynasty. 

Thu account tallies witlfwhat might have been inferred from a consideration 
of the life and career of Timur. The authenticity of Manoijphi has been treated 
in the preface. There is a stf-called Autobiography of Timdr. It has been trans¬ 
lated by Major Stewart for the Oriental Translation Committee. It represents 
Timdr as an exemplary Mussuhnan, It was originallydwritten in Turkish, qnd- 
represented Timdr as a Sunni. Shal^Tehan, the grandson of Akber, ordered it to be 
translated into Persian, and altorq^ p accordance with Persian history and ideas. 
It revbals a trimming between the Sunnf, the Shiah, and Sdfi religion. It praises 
saints and holy men of each persuasion. 
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play a part ia Centra^. Asia. They, drove Bdber 
out of both kingdoms. He continued, howevmr, 
to fight on agakist the Uzbegs. Sometimes he 
was storming a city or defending a stronghold. 
At /)ther times he was an exile ih the desert, broken 
dowa by woxmds and privations. Naturally he was 
light-hearted and sentimental. He was fond of 
drinking bouts with gay companions; he could 
weep over the memory of his old home and kinsfolk. 
At last he turned towards the south. He crossed the 
Oxus; he founded a kingdom in Kabul and Kan¬ 
dahar. There ho reigned for some years. From 
the first he turned an eager eye towards the Punjab.® 
Meanwhile the Punjab and Hindustan had 
become the prey of the Afghans. Ever since 1450 
Afghan Sultans of the Lodi dynasty had been 
reigning at Delhi. Lawless Afghan chiefs had 
been spreading over northern India. They set 
up as independent princes. Tliey held fortresses 
and exercised dominion, especially in the outlying 
provinces of Bihiir and Bengal. They levied tribute 
and black mail. They were often in levolt against 
the Lodi Sultan of Delhi; they were often at war 
amongst themselves. They were turbuleijt, blood¬ 
thirsty, and treacherous. They bore a strong fandly 
likeness to their forefathers who rebelled against 
the house of David. They bore an equally strong 
likeness to their descendants, who are still rebelling 
and fighting in Herat and Kandalhar.® 

The antagonism between Moghul and Afghan 

.. —I . .. ■ — —■■■ I I . ... 

** B&ber has written Memoirs of hirnseU.^ been translated bjr Mr 

Enkiae. *906 also Elliot’s Historjr of Indio, bf Dovson, roL ir. Tiuht 
«« far more aathenMo than those of Tiindr im J’ehandir. 

* Fe^hta, Wnslatod by Briggs, jrol. i. 
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is the key to. the after hisi^^ry of India. The Mo¬ 
ghuls were only nominal Mussulmans; those who 
were Mussulmans were mostly Shfahs. They dis¬ 
played all the characteristics of Shiahs. They were 
ready to ally with Hindds when it served ^leir 
purpose; they were equally as ready to make war 
upon the Hindiis when occasion arose. They were 
not boimd together by hereditary ties; they were 
held together solely by military command.^® 

. The Afghans were staunch Mussulmans and 
Sunnfs. They were a debauched race; otherwise 
they had all the characteristics of Sunnfs. They 
were bigoted in their religion; they were bitterly 
hostile to Hindus and Bi’ahmanism.^^ They were 
distributed in families and clans; they were divided 
and distracted by hereditary feuds; they were 
often open to the assault of an invader. 

In 1525 an Afghan Sultan, named Ibrahim 
Lodi, was reigning at Delhi. The Afghan empire in 
India was disaffected. The Afghan governor of the 
Punjab invited Baber to invade the country. Tlfe 
Rs^na of Chitor sent messengers to Kabul promising 
to attack Agra if Bdber would attack Delhi. Bdber 
obeyed tlio call. In the cold season of 1525-26 h« 


This point will be explained hereafter, in dealing with the constitution of 
the Moghul empire in the reign of Akber. 

It has been stated that'the history of the Lodi Sultans throws no light upon 
the collision between Mussulmans and Hindds. (See ante, page 76, note.) It 
should* have been added thaf it illustrates the bitterness of the antagonism be¬ 
tween Afghans and Hindds. Under their rule temples wej^ broken down and 
mosques built in their room m in the days of Mahmdd of Gbasni. One Brahman 
was put to death by Sikandar T.odi Afghan for maintaining that the religions 
of Mussulmans and Hindds we* equally acceptable to did. See Feiishta, vpl. 
i.j'Briggfs’s translation. / 

’ The revenge of an Afghanis a proverb in India. No man is said to be 
safe from the revenge of an elepl%int, a cobra, or an Aftrhon. See Feiishta. 
trans&ted hy Briggs, vol. i. p^ge Si?, note. 


GBA^BB IV. 

, — ." 


Alkhans 
staunch Sunnis. 


Baber defeats 
the Afghan 
Sultan, 1626-26. 
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cH APtEBiv. crossed the Indus; he invaded tjie Punjab with'ten 
thousand men. Ibrahim Lodi heard of his coming; 
he marched agaiiist Baber with a hundred thousand 
men. Bdber watched his every movement; he soon 
saw^that he had little to fear. ‘The Afghan had no 
strategy, no plan, no foresight. B4bcr, on the con¬ 
trary, was a veteran soldier, trained from his boy¬ 
hood in fighting against the Uzbegs.* Accordingly 
B4ber gained the victory; Ibrahim Lodi was slain.” 


Moghul occupa¬ 
tion of Delhi: 
advance to 
■ Agra. 


Bdber git once occupied Delhi; he then puslied 
on for Agra. As he advanced tlic Hindiis fled from 
the villages ; he fell short of supplies. His soldiers 


became dispirited with the heat; they wanted to 


return to Kdbul. At this crisis he found the whole 


Rajpoot army arrayed against liim. 

^^poots oppose The liana of Chitor liad played a waiting game 
after Asiatic fashion. He had promised to co¬ 
operate with Btibor; he never meant to do so. He 
wanted Btiber to crush the Afghans. He expected 
Bdber to plunder Delhi, and return to his own coun¬ 
try, as‘Timtir had done, lie then hoped to restore 
the Rajpoot dominion in Hindustan. He was ba^ed 
by the Moghul advance to Agra; he was aggrieved, 
‘and went out to fight Biiber. 

Moghul aefeat Bdbcr roused- the spirit of his soldiers. *He 

of the I&ana of -m-ii -i tt i i 

Chitor. appealed to Moghul pride. He exliorted them to 
risk their lives for the sake of glory. He broke 
up his drinking-vessels on the field ; he ‘swore that 
henceforth he would never taste wine.” The battle 


1* Elliot’s History of India, vol. it. ; Ferishta, toI. ii.*; B&ber’s Autobiography 
translated by ^ErskinK The history of ^igii of B&ber is based on these 
authorities. . ' ". 

1* Bhber relates this story in his Antqibitigrapby. It is open to question. 
Men who had been fighting against Afghan Sunnis wore not likely to feel much 
seal because Baber piDmiaed to jleaH off wine. 
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wa^ fought at Sikr^ a few miles from Agra. Bdber chapteb iv. 
gained the da 3 ^ The Rajpoots were utterly routed j 

henceforth they gave him no more" trouble. 

Bdber had played his part like a Moghul. He PoUcy ot B4.ber. 
made war against* Mussulmans and Sunnis. ..die 
confederated with the idcdatrous Rana against Mus¬ 
sulmans. If ever he professed to bo a Sunnf, it was 
only to ingratiate himself with the Afgljuris. 

J.laber only reigned four years. He was chiefly 
occuiued in rooting the Afghans out of their strong¬ 
holds. He died in lo30. 

Rilber was succeeded by his son Humdyun.^^ iium<iyun’s 
Tho new Padishah had neither enei’gy nor genius. 

He offended all good Mussulmans by hankering 
after the religion of his Moghul ancestors. He 
divided his household affairs according tt) the four 
elements of fire, air, water, and earth. He built a 
pavilion with seven* apartments of different colours 
to represent the sun, moon, and planets; he sat each 
day in a different apartment; ho transacted business 
or took hi» pleasure according to the reigning lumi- 
na;]^. The events of Hunuiyun’s reign are obscure. 

He interfered in Rajpoot affairs. Ho made war on 
GuzorUt. . It is difficult to discover that he followed 
an^ definite policy. On the contrary, he was vain 
and foolish; he allowed an Afghan, named Slier 
Khan, to trick him. out of his kingdom. 

The story.is a striking illustration of Asiatic Uum&yunout- 

’* The reign of Hurnhyun is based on the same authoriti($ as that of Bfibor. 

Hum&ynn has written his own Memoirs. They teach little respecting the man 
himself. * 

Europeans gave to each Moghul sovereign the ^tle of emperor. The 
Moghuls called their sovereigiyPadishah; “ Pad ” signifies stability and posses¬ 
sion; “Shah” means origin or ^ond. See Abul Fazl’s preface to the Ain-i- 
Akbari, translated by Mr Blockraann. Frequent reference will h# made to this 
invaluable work in dealing with Moghul bistftry. 
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CHAPTES IV. 

by Sher 
Khan the 
Afghan. 


Defeat and exile 
of Humayun. 


cleverness. Sher Khan held th^ fortress of Chuhar, 
one of the strongest positions in Hindustan. It 
overhangs the G&nges; it commands the highway 
|rom the north-west into Bengal. Humdyun might 
ha-we dislodged him, hut Sher I^lian was all submis¬ 
sion. He was very respectful to Humdyun. He 
wished to hold the fortress, but only in the name of 
Humdyun. He sent his son with a troop of horse 
to fight in the Moghul army. Humdyun was flat¬ 
tered and gulled. He left Chunar in the hands of 
the Afghan ; he went away westward to reduce the 
Sultan of Guzerat. 

When Humdyun returned from Guzerat, Sher 
Khan was master of all Bengal excepting Gour. 
Sher Khan was, in fact, at that very moment 
besieging Gour. Humdyun was not aware that 
Gour was in jeopardy ; lie knew enough to resolve 
on marching towards Bengal. At the first onset 
ho found that the road was blocked up by the fort¬ 
ress of Chunar. Six mouths passed away before he 
could capture Chunar, After leaving ‘Chunar he 
met a second block; the defile between the Ganges 
and Rajmahal liills was closed by Afghans,’^ Sud- 
'denly the Afghans disappeared. The roa'd was 
clear; Humdyun pushed on to Gour. There* ho 
saw that he had been outwitted. Sher Khan had 
kept the Moghul army out of^ Bengal just long 
enough to suit his own purposes. He had'plundered 
Gour; he had carried the booty to a safe ]^lace. 
Above all, he had hindered the advance of Humdyun 
until the bc^nning of the ;’ains.* On entering 
Bengali the Moghuls were 'dohpifed to destruction. 


-r-*- 

Eailwaf travellera will remember this defile. Its eastern end begins after 
leaving the station at^ahibgunj. 
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Thu country .was under water. Niunbcrs died of chapteb iv. 
fever and dysentery brought on by the steamy 
atmosphere. When the rains wc«i over Humdyun 
tried to cut his way back to Agra. The Afghan^ 
fell upon him; they drove the remains of his army 
into the Ganges. Humdyun escaped to Agra; he 
had lost his army. Ho was driven into exile; 
he left Slier Khan in possession of Hindustan and 
the Punjab. 

The further adventures of Humdyun are mere Escape to 
personal details. He found no refuge in India. 

He toiled painfully through the desert of Scinde. 

He sutfcred agonies from thirst and heat. At this 
juncture one of his wives gave birth to the celebrat¬ 
ed Akber. At last he reached Persia and was en¬ 
tertained at court; he affected to become a SMah. 

In this manner Humdyun passed fifteen years, in 
exile. 

• _ 

Meantime Slier Khan had founded a dynasty; character of 
it lasted fifteen years. Its history throws no light 
upon- political or religious development.* Slier 
Klip^n has been much belauded by Mussulman 
historians. According to them he built numer¬ 
ous caravanserais; he dug fifteen hundred wells 
befVeen the Ganges and the Indus; he erected 
mosques on the liighways ; he planted fruit-trees on 
the highways ; he introduced a fixed and universal 
standard 'of weights and measures. Most of this 
may'be dismissed as oriental hyperbole.^® Sher Khan 
.. . - . . 

>8 The history of fhe reign of Sher Khan was composed by Abbas Khan. 

It was written many years (\fter ^the sdeath of Sher KhA by the order of the 
Emperor Akber. Abbas Klia»”%as related by marriage to the family of Sher 
Khan. He wrote at a time when tlssfe was a'deadly struggle between Afghans and 
Moghuls, between Sunnis and Shiahs. Abbas Khan was thus impelled by the 
pride of kinship, by Sunni prejudice, by Afghan proclivities, by every instinct in 
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HamAyun re¬ 
covers his 
kingdom. 


was an Afghan freebooter; he hqd seized an empire; 
he only reigned five years; he was constantly at 
war with the Rajf)oot8. It is monstrous to sujipose 
4ihat such a man would have had the time or in¬ 
clination to dig wells, to plant fruit-trees, to build 
mosques and caravanserais. lie did one thing which 
reveals his real character. A Rajpoot garrison had 
surrendered on condition of marching out with 
their arms and property. Slier Khan broke faith 
and slaughtered every man. It is obvious that he 
was as treacherous and bloodthirsty as the ordinary 
run of Afghans.^® 

Slier Khan died on the throne; he was succeeded 
in turn by a son and a grandson. The grandson was 
murdered by an uncle who usurped the throne. 
The usurper had a Hindu favom-ite named Hemu. 


man’s "nature which makes a party MTitcr, to belaud Slier Khan as a model 
sovereign. The history written by Abbas Khan 8ufU(;icntly reveals the fact 
that a horrible anarchy prevailed throughout Hindustan; that Slier Khan kept 
down robbery and rebellion by sheer terrorism. Abbes Khan’s history was trails- 
‘lated by Mr E. C. Bayley. It is printed in Elliot’s History India,-vol. iv. 
Professor Dowson adds that Abbas Khan fell into disgi-aco with Akber. No 
wonder. Akber was not likely to favour the historian who prai.scd the encany of 
Ilum&yun. 

There is a conflict between experience and evidence in dealing with the 
'ireign of Shcr Khan., Experience teaches that an Afghan like Sher Khan could 
not have been the beneficent sovereign he is described. The fact is that? Mus¬ 
sulman history from the beginning of the Shiah revolt grows more and more 
untrustworthy. Sultans are praised and blamed, not according to their merits or 
demerits, but according to whether they were Sliiahs or Sunnis. Striking in¬ 
stances of the strength of this party-feeling will be found hereafter in dealing 
with the reign of Shah Jehan and Aurungzeb. 

Tha conflict between experience and cvideuce'disappoars in dealing with the 
later history. The eipcrienoo is snpporU'd by European evidence. Tlie Euro¬ 
pean evidence proves that so-called oriental historians were shameless flatterers. 
The most wicked and contemptible princes have been praised by party writers as 
^he greatest of kings. l i ' 

It is strange that Ferishta, who was a Shiati,^8liould have repeated the praises 
that had been bestowed on Sher Khan. F/irwhta, however, was an honest man ; 
he tried to bf impartial; he generally is impartial. In dealing with Sher Khan 
he was probably mislpd by Abbas Khan. 
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Ho'made Hemu his minister. He advanced Hindtis chapter iv. 
to rank and power to the prejudice of the Afghans; 
his proceedings drove the nobles Hito rebellion.®° At 
this crisis Humdyun suddenly returned to India:/ 
he took possession 'of Delhi and Agra. He began 
the old work of restoring order. Within six months 
he was killed at Delhi by a fall from the parapet of 
his i)alace.^^ » 

‘ Biiber and Humdyun were types of the transition Biber and IIii- 
pcriod between the Moglml Turk and the Moghul 
Persian. Both were lax Mussulmans. In both 
religion was little better than lip-service. Humdyun 
was a professed Shiali. After liis return from Persia 
nothing is said of his Moghul fancies. Probably ho 
became a bettor Mussulman. 

Akber, the son and successor of Humdyun, A^ er a Persian 
may be described as the first JMoghul sovereign 
of the Persian epoch. Before attempting to delin¬ 
eate his character it will be necessary to glance at 
the leading events of the first twenty years of his 
reign. 

Akber, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, Akber Padi- 
ascended the throne in 155C. He was only a boy 
of fourteen; he was away in the Punjab fighting 
against the Afghans. A general of capacity, named 
Bairam Khan, was commanding the armies in the 
Punjab. Wlien Ilumiiyun died, Bairam Khan be¬ 
came guardian of Akber. 

•The reign of Akber is one of the most important importance of 
in the history of Ipdia; it is one of the'inost import- * 
ant in the history of the world. It bears a strange 

Homu belonged to the fffJta^type as Malik Saffir and Khnzru Ehan. 

** The history involves a cuAods coincidence. The Moghuls reigned fifteen 
years and were succeeded by A%hans. The Afghans reigned fifteen years and 
were Bucceeded_by Moghuls* 
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GHAPTEa IV. resemblance to that of Asoka. Indeed tlie likeness 
between Akber and Asoka is one of the most remark¬ 
able phenomena in history. They were separated 
from each other by an interval of eighteen centuries; 


Ueaeinblance 
betw<*en Asoka 
and Akber. 


Similarity In re- 
liKiouH develop¬ 
ment. 


War asamst 
Hemu. 


the main features of their respective lives were prac¬ 
tically the same. 

Asoka was putting down revolt in the Punjab 
when his father died; so was Akbei. Asoka was 
occupied for years in conquering and consolidating 
his empire so was Akber. Asoka conquered all 
India to the north of the Nerbudda; so did Akber. 
Asoka was tolerant of other religions; so was 
Akber. Asoka went against the priests; so did 
Akber. Asoka taught a religion of his own; so did 
Akbei*. Asoka abstained from flesh meat; so did 
Akber. In the end Asoka took refuge in Buddha, 
the. law, and the assembly. In the end Akber 
recited the formula of Islam:—There is but one God, 
and Muhammad is his propliet.®^* 

Some of these coincidents are mere accidents. 
tJthers reveal a similarity in the current of religious 
thought, a similarity in the stages of religiqus 
development; consequently they add a new chapter 
to the history of mankind.^® 

The wars of Akber are only interesting so far 
as they bring out types of character. When the 
news reached the Punjab that Humdyun was dead, 
other news arrived. Hemu had recovered Agra 
and Delhi; he was advancing with a large almy 


Compare ante, vol. iii. chap. 6. 

^ ** It ■will be seen inf^be course of the after history that the Moghul emperon 
lived in the same fashion as the ancient Hindd Rpjas ofthotype of Sandrokottos. 
They kept up large harems. They were oftejr# camp with their armies. They 
went out on great hunting expeditions. They were guarded within the harem by 
ft corps of Tartar women. 
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into the Punjfib. The Mogjiul force was very small, chafteb. iy. 
The Moghul officers were in a panic ; they advised 
«, retreat into KAbul. • Akber And Bairam Khan 
resolved on a battle. The Afghans were route(^ 
Theltlindii general was wounded in the eye and 
taken prisoner. Bairam Khan bade Akber slay 
the Hindd, and win the title of “ Champion of 
the faith.” Akber drew his sword, but shrunk back, 
lie was bravo as a lion; he would not hack a 
wounded prisoner. Bairam Kliau had no such sen¬ 
timent. He besheadod Hemu with his own sword.®*. 

This story marks the contrast between the prince contrast be- 
and his guardian. Akber was brave and skilful in 
the field; ho was outwardly gracious and forgiving 
when the fight was over. Bairam Khan was loyal 
to the throne; he slaughtered enemies in cold blood 
without mercy. It was impossible that the two 
should agree. Akber grow more and more impatient 
of his guardian; for years he was as self-constrained 
as Rdma. He thought a great deal but did nothing; 
he bided Jiis time. 

Within four years Bairam Khan had laid the Foundation of 
foundations of tlie Moghul empire. Its limits were empire, 
as yet re^itrictod. The Moghul pale only covered the 
Punjab, the North-west provinces, ar|d Oude; it only 
extended from the Indus to the junction of the 
Jumna and Ganges. On the south it was bounded 
by Rajpootana. It included the three capitals of 
Lahore, Delhi, and Agra. So far it coincided with 
the kingdom of „ Ald-ud-din, who conquered the 
Dekhan and Peninsula. 

- -j i -.— 

. The principal authoriti«3_for the life of Akbe^ are Ferishta, vjol. ii.; the 
Akber n&ma of Abul Fazl, Ellilit’s History, vol. vi.; the Ain-i-Akbari by Abul 
FazI, translated by Blockmann. See also Catron’s History of the JMoghul dynasty, 
based on the memoirs dratr» by Manouchi from the Moghul chronicles. 
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CHAFTBBIV. At tho Gild of the foRx years Akber.was a young 

eighteen. He resolved to throw off the 
authority of his ^guardian. He carried out his 
^designs with the artifice of an Asiatic. He 
pretended that his mother was sick. Ho left the 
camp where Bairam Khan commanded in order to 
pay her a visit. Ho proclaimed that he had as¬ 
sumed the autliority of Padishah; that no orders 
wpre to bo obeyed save his own. Bairam Khan 
was taken by surprise. Possibly, had ho known 
what was coming, he would have put Akber out of 
the way; but his power was gone. He tried to 
work upon the feelings of Akber; he found that the 
Padishah was inflexible. He revolted, but was de¬ 
feated and forgiven. Akber offered him any post 
save that of minister; he would be minister or 
nothing. Ill the end he elected to go to Mecca, 
the last refuge for Mussulman Statesmen. Every¬ 
thing was ready for his embarkation; suddenly 
he was assassinated by an Afghan. It was the old 
story of‘Afghan revenge. He had killed the father 
of the assassin in some battle; in revenge the Sion 
had stabbed‘him to death. 

Hostility of Akber was now free to act. The jiolitical situ- 

affwton'ofMo- atioii wus onc <^f extreme peril. Tho Afghans w^re 
fighting one another in K4bul in the north-west; 
they were also fighting one another in Bihdr and 
Bengal in the south-east. When he mg,rched against 
one, his territories were exposed l;o the raids of'the 
other. Meantime his Moghul officers often set his 
sovereignty at defiance; when b;rouglft to task they 
broke out in mdtiny and rebellion.* Two events at 
this period will show the actfieil state of affairs. 

A^irsin Far aWay to the south of Kajpootana lies the re- 
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mote territory of Malwa. Itwas originally conquered chafieb iv. 
by AM-ud-din. During tbe decline of the Tugh- 
"laks the governor of Malwa becaVae an independent 
ruler. At the beginning of the reign of Akber, Bdj/' 

Bahadur was ruler of Malwa. He was a type of the 
Mussulman princes of the time ; no doubt he went to 
mosque; he surrounded himself with Hindu sing¬ 
ing and dancing-girls; he became more or less Hin- 
duised. Akber sent an officer named Adham Khan 
to conquer Malwa. Adliam Khan had aio difficulty. 

Baz Bahadur abandoned his treasures and harem and 
fled. Adham Khan distributed part ef the spoil 
among lus soldiers; he kept the treasures and 
harem for himsi^lf; lie sent only a few elephants 
to the Padishah.^ Akber could not brook such 
disobedience. Notwithstanding the distance he 
hurried to Malwa. He received his rightful share 
of the plunder; he professed to accept the excuses 
of the defaulter. When he returned to Agra he re¬ 
called Adham Khan to court ; he sent another 
govemof to Malwa. Adham Khan obeyed ; lie 
went to Agra; ho found that he had lost favour. 
Commands were given to others; he could get no¬ 
thing. • He was driven mad by delay and disappoint¬ 
ment. He did not suspect Akber; hdl threw the blame 
upon the minister. One day he went to the palace; 
he stabbed the* minister to death in the hall 
of audie'nce ;. he ^an up to an outer terrace. Akber 
heard the uproar; he rushed in an^i beheld the 
bleeding corpse. • He saw the stupefied murderer on 
the terrace; * he lialf drew his sword, but remem- 

' . ji ' 

« ___ * * 

The Mussulmans general^'Respected the harems of their fellow-Mussulmang. 

They had no scruples as rcgarils Hindh women. The favourite mistress of 
Baz Bahadur is said to have poisoned herself rather than yield ‘fb the advances of 
Adham Khan. 
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OHAOTBB n bered himself. Adham Khan seized his hands and 
begged for mercy. Akber shook him off and 
ordered the servants to throw him from the terrace. ■ 
^he order was obeyed; Adham Khan was killed 
on the spot. 

Afihir* In Bih6r Anotlicr officcr, named Khan Zemdn, played a 

and Oudo. . . , . i 

Bimilar game in Bihdr, He was warned that Akber 
was on the move; ho escaped pxmishment by mak¬ 
ing over the sjDoil before Akber came up. This 
satisfied Akber; he returned part of the spoil and 
went back to Agra. Henceforth Khan Zemdn was 
a rebel at heart. Some Uzbeg chiefs revolted in 
Oude; they were joined by Khan Zemdn. Akber 
was called away to the Punjab by an Afghan inva¬ 
sion ; on his return the rebels were in possession of 
Oude and Allahabad. Akber marched against them 
in the middle of the rains. Ho outstripped his 
army; he reached the Ganges with only his body¬ 
guard. The rebels were encamped on the opposite 
bank; they had no fear; they expected Akber to wait 
until his' army came up. That night Akber swam 
the river with his body-guard. At day-break he 
attacked the enemy. The rebels heard the thunder 
of the imperial kettle-drmns; they could .not be¬ 
lieve their ears.i They fled in all directions. Khan 
Zemdn was slain in the pursuit. The other leader^ 
were taken prisoners; they were trampled to death 
by elephants. Thus for awhile the rebellion was 
stamped out., 

Deaiyof iBiwn. These incidents are only types of others. In 
plain truth, the Mussulman power in Iildia had spent 
its 'force. The brotherhood of I^lam had ceased to 
bind together conflicting .rac6^; it could not hold 
together nien of the sanjie race. ^ The struggle be- 
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tween Shiah, and Sunni was dividing the world of chapter iv. 
Islam. Moghuls, *Turks, and Afghans were fighting 
•against each other; they were alio fighting amongst 
themselves. Rebels of different races were combin/ 
ing against the Padishah. Meantime any scruples 
that remained against fighting fellow-Mussulmans 
were a hindrance to Akber in putting down revolts. 

The Mussulman power was crumbling to pieces. 

The dismemberment had begun two centuricis 
earlier in the revolt of the Dekhan. Since then 
the strength which remained in the scattered frag¬ 
ments was wasted in wars and revolts; the whole 
country was drifting into anarchy. 

No one could save the empire but a bom statesmauship 
statesman. Akber had already proved himself 
bom soldier. Had he been only a soldier he might 
still have held his own against Afghans and Uzbegs 
from Peshawar to‘Allahabad. Had ho been blood- 
thirsty and merciless, like Bairam Khan, ho might 
have stamped out revolt and mutiny by massacre 
and' terrDrism. But he would have left no* mark in 
history, no lessons for posterity, no political ideas 
for the education of the world. Ho might have 
m^G a name like Clicnghiz Khan or Timur; but 
tlfe story of his life would have drojit into oblivion. 

After his death every evil that festered in the body 
politic would have broken out afresh. His success¬ 
ors would have inherited the same wars, the same 
revblts, and the same mutinies; unless they had 
inherited his capacity, they would have died out in 
anarchy and revolution. 

Akber had never been educated? He had never New force want- 
leamt to write, nor even to read. He had not gone 
with his father to JPersia, w^ere he might*have been 
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CHAPTER IV . schooled in Mussulman . learning. lie had spent a 
j oyless boyhood with a cruel uncle in Kabul; he 
'had been schoole(i in nothing but war. But he 
Niad listened to histories, and pondered over his¬ 
tories, until grand ideas began to seethe in his 
brain. The problem before him was the resuscita- 
tation of the empire; or rather the creation of a 
new empire out of the existing chaos.* Fresh blood 
was wanted to infuse life and strength into the 
body politic; to enable the Moghul Shiahs to sub¬ 
due the Afghan Sunnis. Akber saw with the eye 
of genius that the necessary force was latent in the 
Rajpoots. Henceforth he devoted all the energies 
of his nature to bring that force into healthy play. 
Lutent foJeo of It is easy to realize the train of ideas wliich ran 
Rajpoots. through the mind of Akber. The princes of Raj- 
pootana, the children of the sun and moon, had 
been the ancient sovereigns of'India. They had 
been conquered by the Mussulmans; they had 
never becoine a subject people ; they still retained 
their independence. Akber sought to' conquer 
them; not to drive them from their thrones ; not 
to take possession of their territories; but to weld" 
them into the body politic. He looked, to Jhis 
Rajpoot elemeht to counterbalance the Af^ian 
element; to overcome Moghul disaffection. He 
thought to blend the Rajpoot with the Mussulman ; 
to mould them into one imperial system. The 
idea was generous; it was utterly impracticable. 
Akber ignored all distinctions of race and religion. 
He sought to amalgamate Rajpoots and Mussul¬ 
mans into one^ empire. His. successes and his 

errors are lessons for all time.' • 

» _ 

The story of Akber’s wars iij Rajpootana is of 
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smMl moment. It illustrates the bravery, the de- ohafteb it. 
lirium, the self-sacrifice of the Rajpoots; the supe- 
"riority of Mussulmans; the genius and audacity of 
Akber himself. It throws no light upon Mussul¬ 
man developments. The entire interest of the story 
centres in his policy. His object was to induce the 
three leading princes of Rajpootana—Jaipiir, Jodh- 
piir and Chitdr—-to pay him homage and give 
him each a daughter in marriage. The Rajpoot Akbefs Rajpoot 

marriages* 

princes revolted at the demand; it was repugnant 
to all their ideas of religion, caste, and royalty. 

Akber was inexorable. He insisted upon having a 
Rajpoot element in the dynasty as well as in the 
empire. He saw that the Rajpoot league had en¬ 
dured for twenty centuries by reason of its inter¬ 
marriages ; that every feudatory prince was bound 
to his lord paramount, the Rana of Chitor, by .the 
])ride of^ giving hiifi a daughter in marriage, and of 
receiving a daughter in marriage. By a union with 
the daughters of the princes of Rajpootana Akber 
would-bfbak up the Rajpoot league. Nothing is 
said of his giving daughters in return.^® 

The Ra ja^ of Jaipur was the first to yield, submissioti of 
The ’Raia of Bikanfr followed. In return thcry^ 
were received with high honours at the court, of **“““■ 
Akber; they were enrolled amongst the nobles of his 
empire. The Raja of Jodlipfir submitted after a 


"Father Catrou distinctly states that it -was part of the policy of Akber to 
give Moghul princesses in marriages to Hindii Rajas. This was possibly the case; 
the fact, however, would be ignored by Mussulman historians. There is a Hindii 
tradition of a Sultan*of Delhi giving a daughter to a Raja of Rarnata; it has 
in like manner been ignored by Mussulman historians, yatber Catron’s history is 
based on tho Memoirs of Manouchi the Venetian; Manouebi professes to 
draw his memoirs from the chronicles of the Moghul court. The existence of 
contemporary chronicles is undeniable. They were ultimately abolished by 
Aumngaeb. 
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ogAgTOE tv. severe struggle; lie was-well rewarded for the sacri¬ 
fice. He was placed at the light hand of the 
Padishah; he received large additions to his do- 
'minion. Many chiefs of Rajpootana paid their 
homage to Akher. The Rana of Chitor never 
gave in. Ho became an exile and outlaw rather 
than pay homage to another sovereign, or give a 
daughter in marriage to the Moghul.®^ 

Rtternpf«»of . . Akbcr is Said to have been much attached to his 
** Hindu wives. With the easyindifference of a Moghul, 
he entertained Brdhmans on their account; he joined 
in their worship and sacrifices. But the Rajpoot 
marriages were regarded with bitter feelings by the 
Mussulmans. This fact is not stated in history; it 
is only to be inferred from history. No one dared 
to blame the Padishah; but the names of Akber’s 
brides are never mentioned by Mussulman his- 
torians.*® 

2’’ The question of marriages in connection with state alliances opens up a 
curious inquiry. In primitive times men fought for women; the woman be¬ 
came the ptazo of the conqueror. Out of this usage grew up a law of war that 
the wife or daughter of the conquered became the prize of tho cohqijfcior.' ■ Later 
on political alliances were cemented by intermarriages. Polygamy led to further 
developments; a conqueror gloried in filling his harem with the daughters bf tbe 
conquered. Caste ideas led the conquered to regard the sacrifice with horror. 
Amosis, king of Egypt, shrank from sending his daughter to Camhyses. The 
Arab Khalif of Bagdad refused to give his daughter to Tog\irul Begj the 
Seljnk Turk. The Emperor of China sufTored all tho unutterable horrors of a 
protracted siege rather than give his daughter to Chenghiz Khan. In like 
manner the Bajpoots were accustomed to slaughter their wives and daughters to 
preserve them from profanation. In the days oi Akbor they must have been 
coaxed and bribed into submission. To this day the Bajpoof marriages of 
Akher are a mystery. 

** Tehangir, tfc,e son and successor of Akher, was evidently bom of a Ilajpoot 
princess. He has'written his own autobiography; he never once mentions 
his mother by name, or even alludes to her. This is all the more remarkable as 
he mentifl^the names of the different mothers* of all his brothers and sisters. 
Moreover, Fe names thl mothers of his own sons and daughters, Bajpoot as well 
as Mussulmani. The mother of his eldest son ^Khuzru nras a princess of Jaiphr. 
The mother of Shah Jehan and Shahry&r was a princess of Jodhphr. Possibly tbe 
bitterness of the marriagmi had not died out in his rqfgn. Me may have stQl felt 
■ore abotit his own birth; he regarded that of his twdren with complacency. 
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The policy of Akber piwved partly successful. oHAmarr . 
The empire was saved from destruction; it entered 
ttpon a new life. The Padishah l)egan to put down 
disaffection and mijtiny. The Rajpoots overawed 
Moghuls’ and Afghans. There were revolts, wars for 
the succession, and troubles of various kinds; but 
the Moghul empire was built up on lasting founda¬ 
tions. For mcfro than a century and a half its pres¬ 
tige was unquestionable. Ellements of dismem- - 
bemicnt wore at work. There were antagonisms 
between Moghul Shiahs and Afglian Sunnis ; between 
Afghans and Rajpoots; between Mussulmans and 
Hindus. Still the empire held together. How it 
hold together is the problem to bo solved. How 
it fell to pieces is the lesson to bo- borne in 
mind. 

I’his measure of success was not due to the Rai- Successor 

Akb^a milifittry 

po'ot marriages. Indeed, it will be seen hereafter, 
that much evil was wrought by these marriages. 

It -was duo entirely to the military policy of Akber. 

He admitted the Rajpoot princes to a share’ in the 
glojy and honour of the imperial army. He gave 
them what they wanted, and the only thing they 
wanted—military command. The aspirations df 
the*Rajpoot princes harmonized with the Moghul con¬ 
stitution. The Moghuls had no hereditary nobility 
outside the royal family. The Padishah was the 
sole fountain .of Ijonour, and the fountain of all 
honohr. He gave rank at will; all rank was mili¬ 
tary rank. He gave titles at will; every title was 
associated with the- idea of loyalty. The ^lolu- 
ments took the forin of military pay. *tevery gmndee 
was appointed to co’mmand a certain number of 
horse. He maintainod about, a third of the'* number; 

10 
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he drew pay for the whole.®® Bank Mid title might 
be givon in a moment; in a moment they might 
be taken away.®® ^ 

The political working of th|s policy will appear 
hereafter. For the present it will suffice to realize 
the elements that were in antagonism. 

The Moghul nobility in India was an aristocracy 
of white-complexioncd foreigners. 'They had no¬ 
thing that was hereditary. All foreigners with a 
fair complexion wore termed Moghuls. They might 
be Persians, Turks, or Arabs; still they were termed 
Moghuls. The Padishah took his nobles from this 


** After the death of Akber there was a much greatci' disparity between the 
pay of the rank and the number of horse actually niaiutaincd. Both were fixed 
by the Padishah; the disparity was greater in some tliun in others. Bernier 
mentions a grandee wiio ranked as commander of five thousand horse and only 
maintained five hundred. 

3° The working of the military ndmiaistrntioei will appear in the progress of 
the history. It will be seen that the Moghul army was weak and loose in 
its organization ; it was of some political value in holding the. empire together. 
Prince Selim, the eldest son of Akber, was commander of ton thousand horse; 
Murhd, tbp second son, was commander of eight thousand. Dany&I, the 
third son, was commander of seven thousand. No one, excepting- i.-son of the 
Padishah, held a higher rank than commander of five thousand. The son of 
Prince Selim, the crown prince, only held the rank of five thousand. Thefe were 
twenty-one grades, beginning with five thousand and ending in two hundred. 
All these are enumerated in the Ain-i-Akbati; Mr Blockmann hae furnished 
the names and biography of every individual in these grades. Altogether there 
were lour hundred and fifteen Amirs and Mansubdars in the above ^-ades. 
Tliore were also nearly fourteen hundred officers of lower rank, who are not 
named. Bernier had a low opinion of the Moghul grandees. 

Mr Blockmann includes Amirs and Mansubdars in the same list. But there 
was a marked difference between the two ranks. Bernier, in his Iptter to Colbert, 
states that no Mansubdar received less than a hiAidred ahd fifty rupees a month, 
or more than s^^en hundred. It may be inferred from this statement that all 
military officers drawing higher pay belonged to thg rank of Amirs. 

Mr Blockmann remarks that the list of Amirs and Mansubdars discloses 
two important facts. First, that there were very feyr Hindustani Mussulmans in 
the higher ranks; mo^t of the officers being foreigners, especially'Persians and 
Afghans! Secondly, tW there was a fair spriifkling of Hindfis,—namely, fifty- 
one Hindfis among the four hundred and fifteen Mansubdars. Mr Blockmann 
does not state the reason why there were so few Hindustani Mussulmans in the 
higher ranks; it was because suqb ifien soon lost thfir white complexion. 
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class; tliey were ^ranked according to their com- chattbb iv. 
mands.®^ The highest class comprised the Amirs; 
they might he regarded as the nobles properly so 
called, the grandee^ of the empire; they might be 
made governors, viceroys, or ministers. A second 
class was known as Mansubdars ; a third class was 
known as Ahadis. Mansubdars and Ahadis were 
mihtary officefs.®® 

It was impossible for such an aristocracy to be-ExciuMvenessof 

■t ^ the white corn- 

hereditary. As a matter of fact it was^ less heredi- pie^tioned. 
tary than tlie civil and military services of the 
British empire. In the third generation the com¬ 
plexion became brown. The grandsons of the 
greatest Amirs were thus ineligible for command; 
they often served in the ranks as common soldiers. 

Every noble and officer of the Moghuls, from no landed 

^ , propei'ty» 

the lowest Ahadi to tltc highest Amir, was entirely 
dependept upon the Padishah. Their lives and 
goods were at his disposal. Tliey were his slaves. 

They could not possess land; all the land was the 
propc iig r^of the Padishah. They could not leave 
their property to their wives and families; the 
Padishah inherited the property of all his nobles 

.1 I Lll. .1 I. I. .. . . . . .MM ..,.. , 

y The term Moghul was popularly applied to all forfeign Mussulmans with 
fair complexions. Neither religion nor race was regarded by Akber and his im¬ 
mediate snccessoTS. A fair complexion was the main point It will be seen 
hereafter that a Christian pr an Englishman might take rank amongst the Mo¬ 
ghul officers. * 

There i» reason to believe that India had been governed by fair-complex- 
ioned Jpreigners from the remotest antiquity. The Vedic conquerors of India 
were fair. Indra was the protector of the white-skinned Aryan/against the black- 
skinned aborigines. Rajpoots and Brtihmans were a fair or golden-complexioned 
people; they affected,to be descended from the sun. In time they became 
darker; the tradition of their ‘origiq still remained. Rajpoots and Brkhmans 
maintained their rule by the rigour of the caste systeli; the force of deeply- 
routed superstition; the authoritj of endless genealogies. But the White-com- 
plexioned Mussulmans soon overthrew the suzerainty of Hindd Rajas. The Raj¬ 
poots alone maintained a desoerate struggle in their mountain faltnessesl The 
Turk, the Afghan, and the Moghul were in tura the soveteigns of India. 
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CHAPTBK. lY. and officers. If the defed man had rendered good 
service to the Padishah whilst he was alive, a small 
pension might bo given to his family, or a small 
post might be given to his eldpst son. Otherwise 
the family was reduced to beggary.®* 

The Rajpoot system was radically different from 
tary and feudal, Mogliul systcm. With the Rajpoots nothing 

was personal; everything was hei’editary. Every 
Rajpoot held liis lands in return for military service. 
All commands were hereditary. The vassal served 
his lord ; the lord served his Raja; the Raja served 
his suzerain. Akber did not interfere with this 
system; he only became suzerain in the place of 
the Rana of Cliitor. Slany Rajpoot princes held 
out; but Aklier’s offers were very teinjiting. He 
left the Rajas in full possession of their dominions 
and revenues. He took the Rajas and their armies 
into his own pay. Ho raised the Rajas to the rank 
of Amfrs; he gave them the pay he gave to Amirs. 

_ In return they were at his beck and call they paid 
him homage; they made him presents. 'Bblrfe at¬ 


tended at court; others served in the provinces.'- 
ofMl™h?nand There were thus two rival armies in the state, 

Bjijpoot unpos- Moghul axid the Rajpoot. The Moghul army 

was composed of mercenaries; the officers were as 
mercenary as the men. The Raj2:>oot anny was 
composed of feudal vassals; men who had obeyed 
their lords from generation to generation'. It was 
impossible'that the two should amalgamate. Their 


The origin of the Moghul Bygtem of a whito-coniplfixioned nobility is a pro¬ 
blem. Possibly it ma^ be referred to a relnote per\pd in Moghul history. The 
Moghuls.were a royal tribe. Depriving the nobility of all, hereditary rights is 
another problem. Manouchi says that Bhbe/ was the founder of the system ; 
but B4by nsver had the power to carry it out. Possibly it was founded by 
Akber with the help 0 / the Rajpoot princes. 
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natilres were ^iifferent; their instincts were differ- chapter iv. 
ent. That Akber made every effort to amalgamate 
the two cannot be doubted. Tfie Rajpoots were 
flattered; the Moglyils became Hinduized. Within 
three or four generations the Moghuls became ab¬ 
sorbed in the native population. The collision be¬ 
tween Moghul and Rajpoot, and the working of the 
Afghan elemerit, arc the main points of interest in 
the history of the Mogliul empire. 

In li575 Akber was about thirty-four years of age. Political astjoci 

rn IT T • 1 T 1 1 empire, 

1 wenty years had passed away since tlie boy had 
been installed as Padishah, lie had not as yet con¬ 
quered Kabul in the north-west, nor Bengal in the 
soutli-east; ho had not made any sensible advance 
into the Dckhan. But he had gained a succession 
of victoi'ies. lie had restored order in the Punjab 
and Hindustan. He had subdued Malwa, Guzerat, 
and Ra jpootaiia. 3Iany Rajpoots were still in arms 
against him; he had nothing to fear from them. 

He had fixed his capital at Agra; his favourite 
resideiw&iijy however, vv'as at Fathpur Sikrij about 
twqjve miles from Agra.®^ 

It is easy to individualize Akber. He was haughty, Personal charao- 
like all tlie Moghuls; ho was outwardly clement Akber. 
and affable. He was tall and handsome; broad 
in the chest, and long in the arms. His com¬ 
plexion was ruddy^ a nut-brown. He had a good 
’appetite and a. gooji digestion. His strength was 
prodigious. His courage very remarkable. Whilst 
yet a boy ho displayed prodigies of valour in the 
battle against Hemu» He would spring on the backs 


** The distance between Fathpfirand Agra was not ol much consequence. The 
interval was filled up b}r a bazar. It was also very easy to go by*boat from one 
place to another. 
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CHAPTBBIV. of elephants, who had killed their keepers ; he wOuld 
compel them to do his bidding! He kept a herd 
of dromedaries; he gained liis victories by the 
rapidity of his marches. He was an admirable 
marksman. He had a favourite gun which had 
brought down thousands of game. Witli that same 
gun he shot Jeimal the Rajpoot at the siege of 
Cliit6r.“ 

AkbS^Viw * ^l^her, like his father and grandfather, professed 

Mussulman, ^ Mussulman. His mother was a Persian; 

he was a Persian in liis thoughts and ways. He 
was imbued with the old Moghul instinct of tolera¬ 
tion. He was lax and indifferent, without the sem¬ 
blance of zeal. lie consulted soothsayers who 
divined with burnt rams’ bones. He celebrated the 
Persian festival of the Nau-roz, or new year, which 
has no connection with Islmn. He reverenced the 
seven heavenly bodies, by we'aring ’a dress of a 
different colour on every day in the week. He 
joined in the Brahmanical worship and sacrifices 
of his Rajpoot queens. Still he was outlfp^^ardly a 
Mussulman. He had no sons; he vowed that if a 
son was bom to him ho would walk on foot to the 
t\)mb of a Mussulman saint at Ajratr; it waS more 
than two hundred miles from Fatlipur. In 1570'his 
eldest son Selim was born; Akbcr walked to Ajmir; 
he offered up his i)rayers at the tomb.’® 

Persecution of Meantime the Ulamd were growing troublesome 

Shiahs by the . ™ ” 

Sunni tJiamA at AgTU. lic Ulama, as already seen, comjfnsed 


See the description of Akbcr in the Autobjography^of Jehangir. 

, »» The main auUiyity for the religion of Akh^ i*the Ain-i-Akbari, trani- 
lated, with notes, by Mv Blockmann. See especially Mr Blockmann’s long npte 
on the religion of Akber. It comprises tr-anllations of valuable extracts from 
Badaujii’s history. Badauni was an honest Mussulman who hated the innovations 
of Akber ' 
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the* collective body of Mussulman doctors and chapteriv . 
lawyers who rcsiifed at the capital. The Ulamd 
'have always possessed great weight in a Mussulman 
state. Judges, mjjgistrates, and law officers in 
general,’ are chosen from their nunjber. Conse¬ 
quently the opinion of the collective body was 
generally received as the final authority. The 
Ulamsi at Agi^ wore bigoted Sunnfs. They hated 
and persecuted the Shiahs. Especially they perse¬ 
cuted the teachers of the Siifi heresy,^ which had 
grown up in Persia, and was spreading in India. 

They had grown in power under the Afghan Sultans. 

They had been quiet in the days of Humdyun 
and Bairam Khan; both were confessedly Shiahs; 
the Ulamd were too coui'tly to offend the power 
which appointed the law officers. When, however, 

Abkcr threw over Bairam Khan, and asserted his 
own soyerei^ity, the Ulamd became more active. 

They were anxious to keep the young Padishah in 
the right way. They were filled with wrath at a 
damnable schism which was spreading abroad in 
India. This schism kept tlie minds of Mussuhnans 
in a constant ferment. It tumed away the hearts 
of Surihfs. towards tl^e Shiah faith. It stirred up the 
rancour of Mussulmithg in general against the Ulamd 
themselves. 

This schism was one of the most remarkable Millennium of 
religious movement^ of the time. It corresponds in 
a notable manner with similar movem«nts within 
the pale of Cliristianity. From an early period in 
Mussulman hi^ory it had been prophesied that the 
eleventh century of t^ie Hijra would beJthe millennium 
of Islam. The coming of the millennium was to be 
preceded by an important sign. There would Ibe a 
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OHAPTBEIV. general decay of real religion; an absolute necessity 
for the advent of a prophet. The prophet expected 
was known as the Imdm Mahdi, the Lord of the" 
period. Mahdi was the last of ^he twelve Imdins.®’’^ 
He had already lived on earth, but had disappeared. 
He was expected to re-appear, to convert the world, 
to usher in the millennium. 

theMshdta'or decay of Islam in the sixteenth century was 

mAiemlhOT**"’ obvious to all ortliodox believers. Indeed, the decay 
of religion ,is always obvious to zealots. Fanatics 
are always ready to denounce the wickedness of the 
times, to proclaim the advent of a prophet, to herald 
the daAvn of a millennium. The multitude are always 
grateful to know that they are living at an important 
crisis; on the eve of some portentous catastrophe 
which is to aggrandize themselves and chastise every¬ 
body else. In the sixteenth century the period of a 
thousand years was actually drawing to ,a close. 
The year 1000 of tlio Hijra corresponded to the 
year 1591-92 of the Christian era. Accordingly 
fanaticism was developing into frenzy. ThS^tricked- 
ness of the times was ascribed to the worldliness of 
the Ulamd. Street-preachers denounced the Ulamd 
oh all sides;—their pharisaic pride, vain learning, 
intriguings for office, and general corruption. Tlie 
oratory was popular with the masses; The Ulamd 
combined the functions of judges and magistrates, 
with those of lawyers and diviaos. . Consequently 
when tlie fdSnatics raised the cry, every man wilh a 

__ 1. _ _ _ ■ _ , . ■ ■ I. ■ . 

The twelve Im&.ms hear no reiomblance to the twelvj disciples or the twelve 
apostles of Christianity. They were hereditary representatives of AH and his two 
■ons. Ali was the first tTm&m. His two sons, Hasan tind Husain, were the second 
and third.' The descent then ran from Ali, the sqp'of Husain, down to Mahdi, the 
last of the twelve, Mahdi flourished many centuries ago ; he is supposed to be 
■till living, '/o this day the advei^t of Mahdi is ^still expected, by Sunnis as. 
well as by Shiahs. * 
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grievance, every man smarting under injustice, was chapter iv. 
ready to join in the chorus. Meantime earnest men 
were preaching that the Lord of the period was about 
to appear. They ^prmed brotherhoods holding pro¬ 
perty iii common. They abandoned their ordinary 
avocations, and lived on charity. They met to¬ 
gether every day to rant and pray. They devoted 
themselves, he'art and soul, to converting ’ backslid¬ 
ers and preparing the world for Mahdi. The natur¬ 
al result followed. False Mahdis apj^eared in all 
directions, smTOuiided by crack-brained disciples. 

Disorders broke out which necessitated the inter¬ 
ference of the law. Judges and magistrates were 
only too glad of an excuse for persecuting schism¬ 
atics and heretics of every kind. 

The fanaticism was not confined to the lower Mub&- 
ordors; neither was the persecution. Many men of 
distinguished learning caught the infection. Amongst 
others was a famous Shaikh named Mubsirak. 

Shaikh Mubarak is a type of a class of fanatics; ho 
is alscTiT type of the independont thinkers of the 
sixiteenth century. lie was bom as far back as 1505, 
when the Afghan Sultans were reigning at Delhi; 
he lived niown to the year 1593, when the reign *of 
AS^ber was drawing to a close. 

The religicws condition of India in the sixteenth sufiism.jDhria- 
^century may be easily realized. For centuries the BiAhmanum. 
Koran had dominated over the Mussulmans of India. 

Meantime the Shiah element had risen^to the sur¬ 
face ; the Mussulmans had become separated into the 
two hostile cainps of Sgnni and Shiah. During the 
sixteenth centur^ three other currents of religious 
thought were running into India. One was flowing 
from Persia in the»form of Siiflism associated*with' 
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iCHAi>TER IV. sun and fire worship. A* second was flowing from 
the Portuguese at Goa in the form of Roman 
Catholic Christianity. A third had begun much 
earlier. It flowed out of the coll^ion between Islam 
and Brahmanism. Religious teachers, of whom 
Kabir and Nanuk were types, were teaching a pure 
morality and pure theism. Practically they enforced 
the idea that the God of the Mussulmans and the 
God of the Hindus was one and the same.®® 

Career of Shaikh Shaikh Mubdrak was bom in 1505. He was 

brought up as a strict Sunnf. Like other students 
of the time, he spent many years of his early life in 
travelling through Hindustan, the Punjab, and per¬ 
haps Central Asia. He had gone from one famous 
teacher to another, gathering instmetion on his way, 
until he had acquired an encyclopedic knowledge. 
He‘had abandoned the strict tenets of the Simnfs. 
He had become a Shfah. Finally he had developed 
into an advanced Sufi. After his wanderings he had 
settled near Agra, wliere he obtained one of those 
grants of land which are given by MfTBSTilman 
sovereigns for the support of learned men. He 
married and had two sons, Abul Faiz and Abul 
Fazl. Subsequently he took an active part in the 
Mahdi movement. The Ulanj4 became bitterly 
hostile to him. They took away his land. They 
reported to Akber that.the Shaikh was damning, 
himself, and leading others int^ damnation; that 
death was his fitting punishment. They even ob- 

----—^—_ jt __ 

The political 'events which led to these phenomena may he home in mind. 
In Persia the Shiah relimon had developed iftto Sdfiism; it had also survived the 
old Persian nationality? In 1600 Persia had become independent under thp 
dynasty known as the S6fi Shahs. About the i4me time the Portuguese were 
founding their piaritime empire at Goa. The third movement is more obscure. 
It will suffice to recognue its existence. 
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taihed an order for his arrest. Mubdrak was warned ohaptbb w . 
in time, and fled* for his life; he left his two sons 
behind at Agra. 

The sons of Shaikh Mubdrak were destined to Ahui mz the 

^ ^ . Sftll; Aljul Fazl 

exercise a vast influence over their contemporaries. utuversai- 
The elder, Abul Faiz, was content to be a Siiff poet, 
and nothing more. Ho was a mystic, who borrowed 
liis imagery fit)m flowers and perfumes, from beauty 
and .intoxication. Sometimes he poured forth tlie* 
yearnings of his soul in intelligible, poetry; at 
others he expressed his aspirations after God in 
the language of the lover and the wine-bibber. 

His verses reached the ears of Akber; the ybung 
Padishah had no taste for poetry in general; 
he was sufficiently interested in the new ideas to 
invite Abul Faiz to court. Henceforth the fortunes 
of the Mubarak family began to brighten. The 
Ulamd poased to persecute ; Mubdrak returned to 
Agra. 

Abul J''azl, the younger son of the Shaikh, had a and 

.. *. aspirations o 

largei-gfenius and higher ambition than his elder 
brother. Whilst yet a boy he was versed in all 
the learning of the day; he yearned after more 
knowledge, To use his own language, he longed*to 
study the great religions of the world at their 
fountain-heads; to sit at the feet of the Christian 
^padres of Goa, the Buddhiet monks of Thibet, the 
Pars! priests who were learned in the Zendavesta. 

The* rise of his elder brother turned his dmbition in¬ 
to another chanribl. Abul Faiz introduced him to 
Akber. He ’made' a deep impression on Akber. 
Gradually he gained a powerful •influence over 
Akber. In the endVe became the trusted mi^^ister 
of Akber; the confidential frignd o:^ the Padishah. 
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oamBaiv. Akber and Abul Fa&l were certainly men'of 
genius. They are still tbe bright lights of Indian 
»nd Abul Faaj. They Were the foremost men of their time. 

But each had a characteristic weakness. Akber was 
a bom Moghul. With all his good qualities he was 
proud, ignorant, inquisitive, and self-sufficient. 
Abul Fazl was a born courtier. With all his good 
qualities he was a flatterer, a time-feerver, and a 
eulogist; ho made Akber'liis idol; ho bowed down 
and worshipped him. Tliey became close friends; 
they were indeed necessary to each other. Akber 
looked to his minister for praise ; Abul Fazl looked 
to his master for advancement. It is difficult to ad¬ 
mire the genius of Akber witliout seeing that he lias 
been worked upon by Abul Fazl. It is equally 
difficult to admire the genius of Abul Fazl without 
seeing that ho is pandering to the vanity of Akber. 
Akber troubled When Akber made the acquaintance of Abul 

by the Ula>iii4. 

I azl he was in sore perplexity, lie was determined 
to rule men of all creeds with even hand. The 
Ulamd were thwarting him. The Chief Jtistico at 
Agra had sentenced men to death for being Shiahs 
and heretics. The Ulama were urging the Padishah 
to*do the same. lie was reluctant to quarrel with 
them; he was still more reluctant to sanction their 
high-handed proceedings towards men who wor- 
shipped the same God but after a»different fashion. 
Abuipazi’s How far Akber opened his scuil to Abul Fazl is 
the unknown. 'No doubt Abul Fazl read his thou^its. 

Indeed, he had his own wrongs Ho avenge. The 
Ulamd had persecuted his father. an*d driven hiryi 
info exile. Tht Ulamd were imofant, bigoted, and 
puffed up with pride and orthodoxy. Their learn¬ 
ing was confined to Arabic and the Koran. They 
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ignored "wiiatt they did ifot know and could not chaptbb iv 
understand. Abul Fazl must have hated and 
despised them. He was fat too coilrtly, too self- 
constrained, too astute to express his real senti¬ 
ments. ■ The Ulamd were at variance with the 
Padishah; they were also at variance amongst them¬ 
selves. Possibly he foresaw that if tliey disputed 
before Akber* they might excite liis contempt. 

How far he worked upon Akber can never -be’ 
ascertained. In the end Akber ordered that the 
Ulamfl should discuss all questions in his presence; 
he would then decide who was right and who was 
wrong. 

There is no evidence that Abul Fazl suerffested B^iiRiou* poa- 

_ trovenfciea. 

this course. It was, however, the kind of incense 
that a courtier would offer to a sovereign like Akber. 

The learned men were to lay their opinions before 
the Padishah; he was to sit and judge. If lie 
needed helj) Abul Fazl would be at his side. In¬ 
deed, Abul Fazl would ask questions and invite 
opinions. He, the Padishah, would only hear and 
decide. Accordingly preparations were made for 
the coming debates.^® 

The‘discussions were held on Thursday even- Thursday evea- 


It is a cunons fact that the old sovereigns of India took special pleasure in 
religious controversy. The Chinese pilgrims and the Hindu legends alike bear cv i- 
. dence to this cliaracteiistie. * It especially belonged to the age when Biahmanism 
was struggling against Buddlysm; when the religion of gods and pric'.ts was fight¬ 
ing against a system of atheism and morality. The old Moghul Khans had a strong 
taste for it. Whilst recognizing the principle of toleration, Ihey liked to hear 
Mussulmans, Christians, and Buddhists arguing against each other. The contro¬ 
versy held in the cour,t of Akber originated in a similar spirit; it excited similar 
feelings in the sovereign and the courtiers. 

This love for religious controversy prevails amongst sc|ne of the Bajpoot princes 
eft the present day. They delfg^t in hearing disputes between BrMimahs, Mussul¬ 
mans, and Christians. For this information I am indebted to the Uov. John 
Robson, who was a missions^ in Rajpootana for twelve years. Iftr Robson is the 
author of “ Christianity and Hinduism oomparsd.” 
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CHAPTBRIV . ings. They were carried on in ^ a large pavilion ; 

it was built for the purpose in the royal garden 
at Fathpur Sikri. All the learned men at Agra 
were invited to attend. The Padishah and all the 
grandees of. the empire were present. Abul Fazl 
acted as a kind of director. He started questions; 
he expounded his master’s policy of toleration. 
Akber preserved his dignity as Padisliah. He list¬ 
ened with majestic gravity to all that was said. 
Occasionally he bestowed praises and presents upon 
the best speakers. 

wscommuToof For many evenings the proceedings were con¬ 
ducted with due decorum. As, liowever, the speakers 
grew accustomed to tlie presence of the Padishah, 
the spirit of dissent began to work. One evening it 
led to an uproar; learned men reviled each other 
before the Padishah. No doubt Abul Fazl did his 
best to make the Ulamd uncomfortable. Hn shifted 
the discussion from one point to another. He started 
dangerous subjects.. He placed them in dilemmas. 
If they sought to please the Padishah they sinned 
against the Koran; if they stuck to the Koran they 
offended the Padishah. A question was startqd as to 
Akber’s marriages. One orthodox magistrate \ya8 
too conscientious to hold his tongue; he was re¬ 
moved from his post.*® The courtiers saw that the 
Padishah delighted in the discomfiture of the Ulamd.- 
They began to charge the Ulamd with inconsistency, 
trickery, and cheating. The law officers were un¬ 
able to defend themselves. Their authority and 


" Akber had mamld more than four wives^-The SunnJs are atrict upon this 
point. Akher, however, was anxious that his Itajpoot wives should be on the 
same footing as his Mussulman wives. The Shiahs were in his favour. TTa 
became a Shiah. 
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ortBiodoxy were set at ndught. They were fast 
drifting into disgrace and ruin. They had cursed 
one another in their speech; probably in their hearts 
they were all agreed in cilrsing Abul Fazl. 

By this time Akber held the Ulamd in small 
esteem. He was growing sceptical of their religion. 
He had listened to the history of tlie Khalifat; he 
yearned towai'ds Ali and his family; he became in 
heart a Shiah. Already he may have doubted 
Muhammad and the Koran. Still ho was out¬ 
wardly a Mussulman. His object now was to over¬ 
throw the Ulanid altogether; to become himself 
the supreme spiritual head; the Pope or Khalif of 
Islam. Abul Fazl was labouring to invest him with 
the same authority. Ho mooted the question one 
Thursday evening. It raised a storm of opposition; 
for this he was prepared. He had started the idea; 
he cxertpd all his tact and skill to carry it out. 

The debates proved that there were differ¬ 
ences of opinion among the Ulamd. Abul Fazl 
urged that there were differences of opinion be¬ 
tween the highest Mussulman authorities; between 
those who were accepted as infallible, and were 
knowii a« Mujtahids. He thus inserted the tlJln 
en^ of the wedge. He proposed that when the 
Mujtahids . disagreed the decision should be left 
to the Padishah. ‘Weeks and months passed away 
in these discussions* Nothing could be said against 
the iheasure excepting what would prove offensive 
to the Padishah. * 

Meantime *a doturaent was drawn up in the 
names of the chief teen amongst the Ulamd. ^t gave 
the Padishah the power of deciding between the 
conflicting authorities. It gave him, the still more 


CHAPTEE IV 


Akber a Shiah: 
aspirea to be 
Khalif. 


Thin end of the 
wedge. 


The docutoeiit . 
breaking up of 
the XJlainA 
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oHAPTBBiv. dangerous povver of issuing fresh decrees, provided 
they were in accordance with some verse of the 
Koran, and were manifestly for the benefit of the" 
people. The document was in cthe handwriting of 
Shaikh Mubdrak; Abul Fazl, Abul Faiz, and pro¬ 
bably Akber himself, had each a hand in the com¬ 
position. The chief men amongst the Ulamd were 
required to sign it. Perhaps if tliey had been 
priests or divines they might have resisted to the 
last. But they were magistrates and judges; their 
posts and emoluments were in danger. In the end 
they signed it in sheer desperation. From that 
day the power of the Ulamd was gone; they had 
abdicated their authority to the Padishah; they 
became mere ciphers in Islam. A worse lot befell 
their leaders. The head of the Ulamd and the 
obnoxious Chief Justice were removed from their 
posts and forced to go to Mecca. 

BcMuiti. The breaking up of the Ulamd is an epoch in 

the history of Mussulman India. Tlie Ulamd may 
have been ignorant and bigoted; they may have 
sought to keep religious belief and the government 
of the empire within the narrow grooves of orthodoxy. 
Nevertheless they had played an important part 
throughout Mussulman rule. As exponents of the 
law of Muhammad they had often proved a salutary 
check upon the despotism of the sovereign. They 
had forced every minister, governor,.and magistrate 
to respect the fundamental principles of the Koran. 
They led and controlled public opinion among the 
Mussulman population. They formed the only body 
in the state thet ever ventured .to' oppose the will of 
the sovereign. . 

^he 'Thursday evenings had done their work. 
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Within four years they liad' broken up the power of chaptbb iv. 
the Ulamd. Abul* Fazl had another project in his 
‘brain; it combined the audacity'of genius with the 
mendacity of a courtier. He declared that Akber was 
himself the twelfth Imdm, the Lord of the period, Akber,thA w 

’ /t 1 of tU© period. 

who was to reconcile the seventy-two sects of Islam, 
to regenerate the world, to usher in the millennium. 

The announcement took the court by surprise. It 
fitted, however, into current ideas; it paved the 
way for further assumptions. Akber grasjoed the 
notion with eagerness; it fascinated him for the re¬ 
mainder of his life; it bound him in the closest ties 
of friendship and confidence with Abul Fazl. 

The religious life of Akber had undergone a Rejection of 
vast change. lie was testing religion by morality * 
and reason. Ilis faith in Islam was fading away. 
Sruharnmad had married a girl of ten;^* ho had taken 
another man’s wife! therefore ho could not have 
been a pro[)het sent by God. Akber disbelieved 
the story of his night-journey to heaven. Meantime 
Akber was eagerly learning the mysteries of other 
religions. lie entortaim^ Hrahinans, Siif/s, Parsis, 
and Christian Fathers. lie believed in the trans- 
migratloiii? of the soul, in the siipremo spirit, in tlTte 
ecstatic re-union of the soul with God, in the deity 
of Fire and the Sun. lie loaned towards Chris¬ 
tianity ; he rejected the Trinity and Incarnation. 

The gravitations, of Akber towards Christianity Gravitations 
are invested With singular interest. lie'had beentiauity. 
impressed with wlmt he heard of the Portuguese in 
India; their large.ships, impregnable forts, and big 


The marriage of Muhammad with Ayesha, the young daughter of Abu 
Bakr, is a well-known event of his life. So also was his marriage*with Zeinab, 
the divorced wife of his adopted son Zei<l. 


11 
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oHAPTBaiv. guns. He sent a letter to the Portuguese viceroy at 
Goa inviting Christian Fathers t6 come to his court 
at Fathpur Sikri and instmct him in the sacred- 
books'. The religious world at (^oa was thrown into 
a ferment at the prospect of converting the Great 
Moghul, Every priest in Goa prayed that he 
might be sent on the mission. Three Fathers were 
despatched to Fathpur, which was more than twelve 
hundred miles away.^^ Akber awaited their arrival 
with the utmost impatience. He received them 
with every hiark of favour. They delivered their 
presents, consisting of a Polyglot Bible in four Ian-. 
guages, and images of Jesus and the Virgin Mary. 
To their unspeakable delight the Great Moghul 
placed the Bible on his head and kissed the images. 
So eager was he for instruction that he spent the 
whole night in conversation with the Fathers. He 
provided them with lodgings in the precincts of his 
palace; he permitted them to set up a chapel and 
altar. 

Controyeraies Akber had ceased to be a Mussulman; he- still 
maintained appearances. Ho set apart Saturday 

onAkbe^. evoniugs for controversies between the Fathers and 
the Mullahs. In the end the Fathers convinced 
Akber of the superiority of Christianity. They 
contrasted the sensualities of Muhammad with the 
pure morality of the gospel; the-wars of Muhammad 
and the Khalifs with the preachings. and sufferings 
of the Apostles. The Mussulman historian Curses 

The mission consisted of Father Aquasriva, Morserrato, and Enriques. 
Aquaviva was the superior; be was a mam of great learning, tact, and zeal. En¬ 
riques however played, an important part: he vas'a Persian by birth, and acted 
as interpreter. Nothing is known of the details of their long and laborious 
journey. Father Cabou furnishes some details which supplement.the informa- 
tion supplied by Mr Blockmann. 
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the*Fathers;'he states that* Akber became a Chris- ohapteb iv. 
tian.*® The Fathers, however, could never induce . 

Akber to be baptized. He gave them his favourite 
son Murdd, a boy* of thirteen, to be educated in 
Christianity and the European sciences.** He di¬ 
rected Abul Fazl to prepare a translation of the 
gospel. He entered the chapel of the Fathers, and 
prostrated hiniself before the image of the Saviour. 

He permitted the Fathers to proacli Christianity 
in any part of his empire; to j)erform their rites 
in public, in opposition to Mussulman law. A Por¬ 
tuguese was buried at Fathpur with all the pomp 
of the Roman Catholic ritual; the cross was car¬ 
ried through the streets for the first time., But Akber 
would not become a Christian; he waited, he said, 
for the Divine illumination.*® 

Other men beside Akber were moved by Chris- Effect of Chris¬ 
tianity. , It awakened new ideas and sentiments. 

*■'* See liadauni’s history. Translations will be found in Elliot’s History, vol. v. 

Also in Blockmann’s English edition of the Ain-i-Akbari. Badauni was em¬ 
ployed, by Abul Fazl on the translation of the Maha Bhhrata and Bamkyana; 
like a true Mussulman he expresses his utter disgust at the task. 

Akber showed his attachment to Christianity in a peculiar way. He mar¬ 
ried a Christian wife, who is known as Miriam or Mary. The palace of Miriam it 
still show^ at FathpAr Sikri. It is the only one with a bath-room attached. 

The chief feature in the ornamentution and arcliitccturo is something like a 
Oretk cross. Akbor is said to have remarked to the Jesuit Fathers that be bad 
more crosses in one of his palaces than they had in all their churches.— Com¬ 
municated by the Mev. John Robson. 

It will be seen hereafter,, that Jehangir tried to get Christian wives. Shah 
Jehan took Portuguese women into his harem after the capture of Hugli. 

** A story'*is told by Father Catron, that Abul Fazl became a Christian, and 
bronghf forward political reasons why Akber shoidd do the sSme. He repre¬ 
sented that the HindAs wou|d never accept Islam,, because it was the religion of 
the conquerors; that out of their deep veneration for Akber they would readily 
follow his example and becqpe Christians. Palace influences, however, were too 
strong for Akber. His motj)er, who'lived to a very advanced age, was a staunch 
believer in the prophet. His wives were all opposed to Christianity, ag it would 
have forced him to put them all away save one. The Mullahs of the court were 
equally strong in denouncing Christianity.—Catrou's History at the Moghul 
Dynasty. * 
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CHAPTEE IV. 


Creed of Abwl 
Pazl. 


Aspirations of 
Abul Faiz. . 


It strongly influenced thfe religious thought of Abul 
Fazl and his elder brother Abul "Faiz. These two 
men were representatives of the time. Both were 
Sufis. Both affected that mystic longing after 
union with God, which harmonizes with every re¬ 
ligion. But there was a marked difference between 
them; they represent opposite schools. Abul Fazl 
was the statesman feeling his way to* power. Abul 
Faiz was the prophet bard yearning after something 
higher and better. 

The creed of Abul Fazl is set forth in the fol¬ 
lowing lines:— 

“ 0 God, in every temple I see people tliot seek Thee ! 

In every lanRirif'e I hear spoken, pi'nplo praise Thee ! 

Polytlioisiu and Islam had after Thee ! 

Each religion says.—* Thou art without equal.’ 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the lioly prayer ; 

If it be a Christian churoh, people ring the bell from love to 'riice. 

Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister, and sometimes the mosque ; 

It is Thou whom I search from temple to temple.'’ 

Such language is more political than religious. 
It expresses a grave trutli whicli cannot be ignored, 
especially by the rulers of India. It is not^tho 
outpourings of a fervent man ; it is not the stuff 
that makes martyrs and crusaders. It itS the out¬ 
come of tho old ]\Iog]iul policy of toleration, refified 
by the genius of Abul Fazl. 

The religion of Abul Faiz .was of a different 
character. The following lines embody, some of 
his aspirations :— 

" Come let us turn to a pulpit of light; 

Let us lay tho foundation of a new IHaaha with stores from Mount Sinai. 

The wall of the Kaaba is broken ; 


^ Che translation of Abul Fazl’s verses is by Mr Blookmann. See hie 
Biography of Abul Fa^l in the introduction to th? Ain-i-Akbari. 
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'The basis of the Kiblah is gone ; OHA.PTER IV, 

Let us build a fortres* without laiilt on a new foundation.” . 

• Hitherto Akbor had made Affra his capital, but Akl»r leaves 
established his cou^’t at h athpur Sikri. 1 he two 
places were twelve miles apart; the intervening 
space was covered by a bazar. Fathpur had long 
boon Akber’s favourite dwelling-place. His eldest 
sou 8eliin had •been born there; so had another of 
his sons. He left Iiis wives and family there when 
he set out on an expedition. But Fathpiir was un¬ 
healthy ; a change ivas also necessary on other 
grounds. His growing antagonism to Islam was 
creating disaffection. Numbers of Bliaikhs and 
Fakh’s wore banished ; some wove sent to Scinde 
and Kandahar and exchanged for horses.*® The 
Afghans in Kalnil were growing dangerous. Akber 
had given the kingdom of Kabul to his brother Mu¬ 
hammad Hakim Mifza ; but the Mirza often rebelled 


♦'Here again I um iiidflitcd to Mr lilockmaTin. Sco Ain-i-Akbari, page 557. 

That Abul Fazl was durply i in pressed with Christianity is evident from hi* 
own history of tiic reign of Akber, known as the Akber Nanieli, He there say* 
that Father Aejuavivn was unrivalled among (,'hiistian doctors for iutclligenco and 
wisdom : “ Sevoral carpimr higots attacked him, Imt their statements were torn to 
pieces, and they were nearly put to sluime. They attacked the contradiction* in 
the Gospel* but tlicy could not prove their assertions. The Father replied to their 
argiyuents, uiuf then olleied to walk into a furnaco with the Gospel in his hand^ 
if the Mullahs would do tho same with the Koran. The Mullahs shrank back 
from the proposal and answered only with angry words.” (Elliot's History of 
India, vol. vi.) The story has been told in a variety of ways; sometimes the 
offer is said to have come from a Mullah. Possibly Abul Fazl’s version is the 
correct one. Subsequently tho Fathers were warned by their superiors not to 
attempt any such rash *exprrimcnts, which might be suggested by the devil in 
order to*bring Christianity to shamo. 

This statement is peculiar in itself; it is also out of keeping with the 
popular idea of Akber. The Mussulman historian Itadauni charges Akber with, 
sending the refractory divinqs to'Kamiahqr and exchanging them fur horses. (See 
Badciuni, extracted and translated by Illockmann in Ain-i-Akbari, page 191.) 
Poesibly this does not mean actlti;^! slavery. Possibly th^ holy men were simply 
deported to the north-west frontier, where their co-religionists ransomed them with 
horses. It will, however, he seen hereafter that Akber persecuted Mlissulmftns and 
destroyed mosques, especially after his romovifl tos Lahore., 
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CHAPTBUlv. 


Akber removes 
to Lahore. 


Bajpont erovem- 
nient in K&bul 
and Bengal. 


and raided the Punjab. ‘ Akber tried io cope with 
the evil by pitting the Rajpoots against the Af¬ 
ghans. In 1578 he appointed his brother-in-law 
Raja Bhagwan D^s to be govenjor of the Punjab; 
he appointed Raja Mdn Singh, a son of Bhagwan 
Dds, to the command of the districts on the Indus. 
In 1582 the Mirza again broke out in rebellion. 

Under these circumstances Akber resolved on 
moving from Fathi:)ur to Lahore. The Fathers mar¬ 
velled at the greatness of his army. Five thousand 
elephants were on the march. Their heads were 
shielded witli iron plates ; their trunks were armed 
with swords; their tusks were bound with daggers. 
Each elephant carried four archers or four gunners. 
The elephants marched in the rear of the army. 

In Kdbul Akber reduced his brother to sub¬ 
mission and then pardoned him. In 1584 the 
Mirza died. Akber appointed Raja Mdn Singh to 
be governor of Kdbul. The history is obscure; 

could the facts be ascertained they would reveal 

*> 

political* workings of the utmost importance. The 
disaffection of KAbul was doubtless due to the .re¬ 
ligious innovations of Akber. The appointment 
of- a Rajpoot governor over an Afghan pppillation 
was the outcome of Akber’s policy. It was a darilig 
experiment in Asiatic politics. It may be inferred 
that the Rajpoots overawed thp Afghans. The 
people of Kdbul made complaints to Akbep against 
Man Singh* Akber sent Man Singh to be governor 
of Bihdr and Bengal; there also* the Afghan ele¬ 
ment prevailed; there again ihe Rajpoot is said 
to* have ruled prudently and justly.*® Mdn Singh 
_ ‘ ____* 

'Kiere i» absolutely no evidence as to M&n Singh’s administration. Mr 
Blockmann has collected some ii^tezhsting notices rlspecting M&n Singh. They 
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conquered aijd annexed Orissa. He continued for ohaptebiy. 
many years in the government of Bihdr and Bengal. 

Akber set aside his own rules in order to reward him 
handsomely. He ^raised Miin Singh to the com¬ 
mand of Seven thousand horse; such high rank 
had been hitherto reserved for the sons of the 
Padishah."* 

At Lahore the religion of Akber underwent • 

further change. Muhammad had framed a religion 
out of Judaism, Christianity, and his own ideas. 

Akber tried to frame a religion in like* manner. He 
thought to combine circumcision and baptism with the 
worship of the supremo spirit; to blend polygamy 
and the worship of Jesus with the belief in the 
transmigrations of the soul. Accordingly he ap¬ 
peared at Lahore as tlie enemy of Islam, the de¬ 
stroyer of mosques, the head of a new religion.®^ lie 
never adopted baptism. lie became a worshipper 
of the Sun; he expected to be worshipped him- 
.self as a type or embodiment of deity, a ray of 
the. sun’s rays. Before entering into details it may 
be^ as well to picture him as he is described by old 
European travellers 

• * 

injply that it was just and prudent. Such general terms are of no value in deal¬ 
ing with Moghul history at this period. They merely imply that the writer was 
a partisan of the Rajpoots, and wrote to please Akber. 

s® Mr Blockmann remarks that by this act Akber placed a Ilindfi above every 
Mussulman officer. Shortly afterwards, however, two hlussulman officers were 
raised to the same rank. See Mr Blockmann’s history of the several Amirs and 
Mansubdars of Akher'in his edition of the Ain-i-Akhari. 

See Father Catrou's history. Ilis statements are ciftroborated by the 
European authorities whioili are summarized by^urchas. 

Akber was the first sovereign of any note in India since the days of Poms, 
who was known to Europeans. Tl\,c Portuguese had been acquainted with the 
little kings of Malabar; .Ahoy knew something, but very little, of the Rais of 
Vijayanagar. But Akber was*tljo first great Indian potehtate who was interviewed 
by Europeans. They were curious as regards every trait and detail, for every¬ 
thing was joew and strange.^ Tboir several accounts have been summedvup by the 
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OHA^PTEE IV. 


Old English m- 
countsof Akber. 


Administration 
of Justice. 


Daily appear¬ 
ance in public. 


History and 
engineering. 


“ The yearly revenue of Akber was many mil¬ 
lions ; yet other princes have exceeded him in port 
and magnificence; in apparel, diet, and majesty of 
court service. He could neither write nor read; 
but he was endowed with deep judgment, piercing 
wit, wise forecast, and marvellous memory. 

“He was very diligent in the execution of justice. 
In the city whore he dwelt he heard all causes 
himself. No malefactor was punished without his 
knowledge. Thieves and pirates were deprived of 
a hand. Murderers, adulterers, and highwaymen 
wore put to death by hanging or impalement; but 
no execution took place until the sentence had been 
pronounced by Akber three times. 

“He held a public audience every day. For 
this purpose he had two wide halls, or rather open 
courts, with a royal throne set up in each.®* Ho did 
not, however, sit upon the throiro, but stood by it. 
On these occasions ho was attended by eight coun¬ 
sellors as well as notaries. He often received ex¬ 
ceedingly great presents at those audiences. One 
prince, who offered to become his vassal, presented 
him with horses, swords, and gold and jewels of 
enormous values. Almost every day he ^received 
such presents, but especially at the feast of the Nati- 
roz. 

“ At other times Akber sat upon carpets after the 
Tuikish manner. On those occasions twelve,learned 


old English geographer, Samuel Purchas; the description in the text, with 
some slight modideations, is given in his very words, , * 

M These two courts, or halls, will be often brougl(t to notice in dealing witi 
the history pf Akber’s successors. There was a pybiio audience every afternoon* 
in the public hall of assembly known as the Durbar. There was a private audience 
every evening to<such guests as were specially invited in a kind of drawing'i^om 
known as the fihusal-kbapa, literajly ** the bath-room," 
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men were always with hinl, who either read or dis- chapteb iv. 

putcd in his presence, or else related histories. He 

was a curious discourser with all sects. He was both 

affable and majestic, merciful and severe. He was 

more gracious to the commonalty than he was to his 

own grandees. He was skilful in various mechanical 

arts, such as making guns and casting ordnance. 

He had workshops within the precincts of the 
palace. 

“ He took great delight in a variety of games; Amusetaents;’ 
in fights between buffaloes, cocks, harts, rams, and 
elephants ; in the performances of wrestlers, fencers, 
dancers, and actors of comedies; in the dances of 
trained elephants and camels. He knew the name 
of every one of his elephants. He gave names to 
his horses, his wild beasts, his harts, and his pigeons, 
and knew every one by its name. He often »de- 
spatch^ serious business in the midst of these 
spectacles. He was very fond of hunting. He had 
no hunting dogs. He kept trained panthers to take 
other wild beasts. He also kept tame antelopes, 
with nets fastened to their horns, to entangle wild 
ones. In his hunting expeditions ho surrounded 
a whole, wood with hunters. He then sent bea¬ 
ters into the jungle to drive out the game. If any 
hunters suffered the beasts to escajie they were pun¬ 
ished. 

“ Akber w|i8 sparing in his diet. He rarely par- Abstemious- 
tooK of flesh more than four times in tin? year. He 
lived on rice, milk, and sweetmeats. He only slept 
three hours iil the iiigli.t time.“‘ 

“ He hated tlie, Mussulman religion. He over- mm- 

sulmaiis. 

^ Akber spent the greater part of the night in his private atsembluis. Pro* 
bably ho slept some hours in*the day-time, accqyding to Jiloghul custom. 
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threw mosques and concerted them mto stables.®® 
He trusted and employed the Hindus more than the 
Mussulmans. Many of the" Mussulmans rebelled 
against him; they stirred up his brpther, the governor 
of Kdbul, to take arms against him; but Akber 
defeated the rebels and restored order. 

“ It is imcertain what really was the religion of 
Akber. Borne said that he was a. Mussulman; 
others that he was a Hindd; others that he was a 
Christian. Some said that he belonged to a fourth 
sect, which v'as not connected with either of the 
three others. He acknowledged one God, who was 
best content with a variety of sects and worship¬ 
pings. Early in the morning, and again at noon, 
evening, ani midnight, he worshipped the Sun. He 
belonged to a new sect, of which the followers re¬ 
garded him as their prophet. They followed him 
out of interest and worldly gain. He professed to 
work miracles; to cure diseases by the water of his 
feet. , Many women made vows to him, either to 
obtain children, or to recover the health of their 
children; if they obtained the object of thpir 
desires they brought to him whatever they had 
vowed, and he received it willingly. Eve^ morn¬ 
ing he worshipped the Sun; he liked to be wcfr- 
shipped himself by the people. He showed him¬ 
self to the multitude at a window;®® they knelt 
down, and performed the same worship tq him as 
they did to*their own idols. It was thought that he 
entertained learned'ifibn of dififeremt sects and re- 

' ' ' . .. , I .n I . . . . .. 

^ Abul FbzI is discreetly silent as regards Akber\persecution of the Mussul- 
maas. In 9 ne place he significantly remarks that "those who are acquainted with 
the rdigiouB knowledge and piety of His Majesty, will not attach any importance 
to some of his csutoms.” Ain*i-Akbari, page 165. 

** This was the famous window iot inspection, knSwn as the Jharokha window. 
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ligions in order that he might take something* from oHAfTBB nr. 
each for the constitution of a new one.”®’' 

The pretensione of Akber to be worshipped as a 
deity rfeveal the workings of his mind. The Moghul 
idea of one sovereign and one God had seethed in 
his brain. He had become impatient of Islam ; he 
yearned to bring all men under one dominion, 
religious as well as political. He had been intoxi¬ 
cated by the boundless flattery of Abul Fazl. 

The stages in the development of Akber are |t«ge8 
strongly marked. The idea that he was the twelfth 
Imam, the Lord of the period, may possibly have 
died a natural death. It could only fii^d expression 
within the pale of Islam; it would not work upon the 
Hindu j it was • too fascinating to bo rejected; 
it was blended with more spiritual and meta¬ 
physical forms of belief. The worship of Fire'and 
the Sun as the manifestations of deity, the types of 
the supreme spirit, was alike Persian and Brahman- 
ical. The worship of royalty as light emanating from 
Ged, a ray of the Sun that illuminated the universe, 
was due to the genius of Abul Fazl. Probably it 
originated in ancient times, when imperial power 
maintained a priesthood and was supported by a 
priesthood.®® Others, however, besides Abul Fazl 
had the audacity to revive a similar idea in the 
sixteenth century; hence arose the belief in the 
divme rights of' kings which jbout thiS? same time 

began to prevail* in EnglandT®® 

--- • __ 

♦ 

^ Parchas*! Pilgrimage, reprinted at Calcutta, 1864. 

. ^ It is a Baggettire ftust thti^ the Bajas of AyodhyCt, ithe anoestors of the preaent 

Rajas of Udaipur, are fabled to have descended fronr the Sun. The remote anSestor 
of Chenghia ^an was hlso begotten by the Sun on a Virgin. » o 

•» The fact that Akber suffered himself to be worshipped as deity is undeniable. 
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CHA.PTEBTV. Besides this popular ‘form of worship Akber 
founded a new religion, known ‘as the “ Divine 
Faith'.” The members were the elect, who wor¬ 
shipped him as the visible type of deity. The 
novice placed his turban at the foot of the Padishah. 
In,return ho received a symbol bearing the name of 
God, and the motto “ Alldhu Akber.” Meantime 
all the Mu'ssulman prayers and feasts ^ore abolished 
.at cpurt. A new worship was introduced, which was 
partly Parsi and partly Ilindfi. A new era, and 
new festivals, were established, all of which were 
Parsi. The members gave feasts on their birth¬ 
days, and bestowed alms. They refrained as far as 
possible froga flesh meat. They abstained from 
intercourse with women who were pregnant, old, or 
barren, and with girls who were under age. Mean¬ 
time the Mussulman grandees at court made but 
little resistance. They hated Abul Fazl. , They 
were jealous of the promotion of Hindus; they 
were little troubled by the religious novelties. They 
had learned to sneer at the Ulamd; probably in 
their hearts they were ready to sneer at the Padishah. 

Akber was no fanatic. Ho was not carried away 
by religious craze. Ilis religion was the outcome of 
his policy; it was political rather than superstitious^; 
it began with him, and it ended with him. *Proba- 


Evory morning Akber made his prostrations to the Sun, whilst a crowd«f wretches 
made their prayer^ and vows to him as their deity. Tb/’ Portuguese saw the 
people worship Akber. Abul P^-'cl himself declares, that the people’s prayers 
were answered, that their diseases were healed. He adds, with a sly hit at Chris, 
tianity and Buddhism, that many sincere inquirers -receired jmi awakening &om 
the light of his wisdom, or the holiness of bis breath, which other spiritual doctors 
could* not produce by fastii^][and prayers for forty da^. * See Ain-i^Akbari, trans¬ 
lated by Blobkmann. ” 

•» Thqje is a flotible meaning in these words. They signify “ God is great.” 
They also signify “Akber is God.”. 
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blythe lack-of fanaticism* caused its failure. Abul chaptbejv, 
Fazl speaks of tbe numbers who joined it; the list 
which he has preserved only contains the names of 
eighteen courtiers, including himself, his father, and 
his brother. Only one Hindd is on the list, namely, 

Bir Bar, the Brahman.®^ 

Akber tried hard to improve the morals of his Morals of 

jlLkboi** 

subjects, Hindds as well as Mussulmans. He placed 
restrictions upon prostitution ; he severely punished 
seducers. He permitted the use of wine; he pun¬ 
ished intoxication. He prolubited the* slaughter of 
cows. He forbade the marriage of boys before they 
were sixteen, and of girls before they were fourteen. 

He permitted the marriage of' Hindu widows. He 
tried to stop Satl amongst the Hindus; and poly¬ 
gamy amongst the Mussulmans.®^ 

There was much jmactical simplicity in Akher’s practical mind 
character. It showed itself in a variety of ways. 

It was not peculiar to Akber; it was an instinct 
which sliows itself in Moghuls generally. His Amirs 
cheated him by bringing borrowed horses to mus- 
tej:; he stojiped them by bramling every horse with 
the name of the Amfr to which it belonged as well 
as wtth^lhe imperial mark. He appointed writers 
tb record everything he said or did. He sent 

Bir Bar had aomething to do with Akber’s religious culture. Budauni, th« 

Mussulman historian, thus jufers to him : “ Bir Bar impressed upon the Padishah 
that the Sun was the primary origin of ererything. The ripening of the grain 
in the fields; of fruits and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the 
lives BCwen, depended >^n the Sun. Hence it was hiif projwr to worship and 
reverence thb luminary ;^nd people in pj^y'-.^fShould face towards the place 
where he rises, instead of turning to the quarter where he sits. For similar 
reasons, said Bir Bac.^should Ihen pay regard to fire and water, stones, trees, and 
other forms of existence, even to cows and their ordure, to the mark on the fore* 

Jiead, and the Brahmanical thread.” Blockraann's transition in the Ain-i>A]ibari. 

See the extracts from BaJauni’s history, inserted in Mr Blockmann's edition 
of the Ain-i-Akbari. It is impossible to ascertain how fas Akb«( enforced 
obedience to bis laws. 
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writers into every city arid province to*report to him 
everything that was going on.“ He hung up a bell 
at the palace; any man who had a grievance might 
ling the bell and obtain a hearing.** 

Akber was very inquisitive. He sent an expedi¬ 
tion to discover the sources of the Ganges. - He 
made a strange experiment to discover what lan¬ 
guage was first spoken by mankind. This experiment 
is typical of the man. The Mussulmans declared that 
the first language was Arabic; the Jews said it was 
Hebrew ; the Brdhmans said it was Sanskrit. Akber 
ordered twelve infants to be brought up by dumb 
nurses; not a word was to be spoken in their pre¬ 
sence until they were twelve years of age. When 
the time arrived the children were brought before 
Akber. Proficients in the learned tongues were 
present to catch the first words, to decide upon the 
language to which it belonged. 'The children could 
not say a word; they spoke only by signs. The 
experiment was an utter failure.** 

The character of Aiber had its dark side. He 
was sometimes harsh and cruel. His persecution^of 
Mussulmans was unpardonable. He had another 
waj^ of getting rid of his enemies which is revolting 
to civilization. He kept a poisoner in his pay. 


These writers were of little use in checking; injustice or oppression. Bernier 
says that they were generally in disgraceful collusion with the vioeroy or governor. 
** Afn-i'Akbari. fjee also Father Catrou. * ' 

** Father Cation rela'.es this incident on the authori^^ the Hoghul chrbnicle. 
Aoeording to Herodotus the sah)ai''Tneriin)ent was ms^ by one of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs. There is one onrious incident in Akber’s experiment. The children 
were subsequently taught to speak, but it syas with* the|;reatest possible difficulty. 

Badauni relates the incident in a tone of contempt He says that a number 
of sucklings were brought, up by dumb nurses unUWthey were four years of age. 
When the time was up not one could apeak a word. Badauni’e story is probably 
the true <gie. Father Catrou's story is just the exaggeration of the incident which 
wonld'be reourded in the Moghul chronicles. 
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He • carried a box with three compartments; one oHApraiBi iv. 
for betel; another for digestive pills; a third for 
poisoned pills. No one dared to refuse to eat what 
was offered him by the Padishah; the offer was 
esteemed an honour. How many were poisoned 
by Akber is unknown. The practice was in full 
force during the reigns of his successors. 

Akber required his Amirs to prostrate themselves' 
before him. This rule gave great offence to Mus¬ 
sulmans ; prostration is worship; no strict Mussul¬ 
man will perform worship except whell offering his 
prayers to God. Abul Fazl says that Akber ordered 
it to be discontinued. The point is doubtful. It 
was certainly performed by members of the “ Divine 
Faith.” It was also performed during'^^e reign of 
his son and successor.®® 


The Moghul government was pure despotism. Absolute de»- 
Every governor and viceroy was supreme within 
his province ; the Padishah was supreme throughout 
his empire. There was nothing to check provincial 
rulers but fear of the Padishah; there was' nothing 
to check the Padishah but fear of rebellion. All 


# 

previous Mussulman sovereigns had been checked 
by the Ulamd and the authority of the Koran. 
Akber had broken up the Ulamd and set aside the 
Koran; he governed the empire according to his 
will; his will was law. The old Moghul Khans 
had held Diets; no trace of a Diet is to be foimd in 


o« Thrcte forms of saltiMion were known^t*' jWTlogfeuls :—the Komish, or 
offering of the head ; the raglim, or offering of the whole body; the Sijdah, or 
prostration. The Eemish coiSHsted in placing the palm of the right band upon 
the forehead, and bending tU' head'downwards. The Taslim consisted in stoop¬ 
ing down and placing the &a^ of the right hand npon^he ground; then raking 
it gently and standing erect; finally placing the pahn of the band on tl^ crown 
of the head. The Sydah oonskted in prostration, and touching the ground with 
Uie forehead. See Ain-i-Atfbari, translatetkbyJSloitoaun. Book i. Ain 74. 
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cHAPTKa ry. the history of Moghul Tndia prior to* the reign of 
Aurungzeb. There may have be^ a semblance of 
a Diet on the accession of a new Padishah; all the 
Amirs, Rajas, and princes of the empire paid their 
homage, presented gifts, and received titles and 
honours. But there was no council or parliament of 
any sort or kind. The Padishah was one and 
supreme. ‘ 

HMsters. Asiatic ministers play an important part in the 

administration; tliey rarely play an important part 
in tlie Idstory. They exercised great influence; it 
was chiefly in matters’ personal or of passing inter¬ 
est. They might advance a friend or ruin an 
enemy. Otherwise they were mere slaves in the 
hands of their master; if they failed to please him 
they ceased to bo ministers. * Loss of favour was 
riot a matter of dismissal; it was degradation and 
ruin; there was always danger'of. confiscation and 
death. 

Cabinet. Sometimes the ministers seemed to form a ca¬ 

binet. It comprised the prime minister, the finance 
minister, the paymaster-general. The Padishah 
appointed others at will. Mention is sometimes 
made of a lord steward of the household,, a grand 
master of the eunuchs, a lord falconer, and other 
nondescript posts. Sometimes the ministers were 
realities like Bairam Khan and Abul Fazl; some¬ 
times they were m6re puppets who had been hon¬ 
oured with'tho Ih^nk of ministers. . 

worwnnofthe Tho Working of the administifktion during the 

AdinlniBtrfttion* • fAii *i* ^ i * i i 

reign of Akber is far from effsjar. It is hidden 
beliind a veil ^of fulsome flattpi^. It was not 
until the reigns of his successors that European 
observers saw the \>^orking of Moghul rule with 
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tlieii? o'vm eyes. Three institutions were in full chapter ry. 
force throughout £he reign. They were known as 
*the Jharokha, the Durbar, and the Ghusal-khana. 

They serve to show* the daily life of Akber and his 
court; fuller details will appear in the after history. 

The Jharokha tvas a window at the back of the Jixarokh*. 
palace; or rather at the back of the Mahal or harem. 

It overlooked a’plain below. At this window Akber 
appeared every morning and worshipped the sun ; 
the multitude tlironged the plain below^to worship 
Akber. Later in the morning Akber appeared again 
at the window. lie was entei-tained wdth the com- 
])ats of animals in the plain below. Sometimes 
he inspected troops, horses, elephants, Cj^els, and 
animals of all descri 2 )tions from this window. 

The Durbar was in the front quarter of the Durbar, 
palace facing the city. It was a hall of public 
audience ivithin a large court. Every day Akber sat 
upon his throne at the back of the Durbar hall. He 
gave audience to all comers^ He disposed of peti¬ 
tion s; ho administered justice; he received Hajas, 

Aihips, and ambassadors; ho issued orders to his 
ministers. All the grandees at court were bound to 
attend him at the Jharokha and Durbar. 

The Ghusal-khana was a private assembly. It Gimsai-khan*. 
was held in the evening in a pavilion behind the 
Durbar court. None were admitted excepting the 
ministers .and such grandees as we^ invited to 
attend! Sometimes the gathering rcaOmble’d a j^rivy 
council; at other times it was'an assembly of gran¬ 
dees and learned xa/eyC 

, Much stress hasTjeen laid upon thp employpiont Employment ot 
of Hindus by Akber. The fact is he had no altem- 

ative. He had been compelled ,to call in the Raj- 

12 
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Voot element to oyerawe the Afghans; in likp manner 
he foimd it necessary to employ Hindus to check 
the maladministration of his Amirs. He could* 
not trust his Amirs. Those who were lax and in¬ 
different in religious matters were treacherous, 
grasping, and untrustworthy. Those who were strict 
Mussulmans were • ever ready to rebel against him. 
Ho engaged a Hindu named Todar Mai to make a 
revenue settlement; to fix the yearly payments to 
be made by the holders of land. This settlement 
has been greatly lauded ; it is famous to this day; 
it was the one thing to which landholders and culti¬ 
vators could appeal against the rapacity of collectors. 
The char^bcter of Todar Mai is a mystery. He was 
praised to the skies by Abul Fazl; he was denounced 
as bigoted and suj)erstitious by other contempor¬ 
aries.®^ 

All the lands in the empire were the property 
‘**‘**''- of the Padishah.®® Some he kept as his own do¬ 
main;. they were known as Khdlisa, or crown 
lands; they paid a yearly rent to the crown. • The 
remaining lands were parcelled out as Jaghfrs. 
These Jaghfrs were grants given in lieu of salary ; 
they , were sometimes given for the maintenance of 
a quota or an army. Jaghfrs were given to viceroys, 
governors, ministers, and grandees; they were also 

. . - | i ,, —.. ... 

«■» See BlockmMn's Ain-i-Akbari; No. 39 in Abul Fazl’s list of Amirs and 
Mansnbdars. ^Histo^j^eaches that unless natire adminjistration is k’ept under Euro¬ 
pean snperrision it is^iwmpanied by grave eviLi„ Nothing can haveIjeen more 
productive of tyranny and bppression than the in which distiiots and villages 
in the Dekhan and Peninsula were farmed outtp Brahmans daring the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. It malted not Vhether the head of the 
State was a Mussulman Saltan ots a Hindd Baja ; dhe oppression was the same. 

*, ** This fact is thd foundation of the Moghul system of administration. * An 
exception proves the rule. Bernier states that sometimes the grandees were per¬ 
mitted to hold small pieces of land as sites for ho^s and gardens. Such holdings 

wereliable to be confiscated by the Padishah like other property. 
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given to queens .and princesses in the imperial chapter iv. 
harem. Every Jaghfr paid a fixed yearly rent to 
the Padishah; all that could bo collected above this 
amount belonged to the Jaghtrdar, or holder of the 
Jaghfr. ^ 

Badauni describes the working of the adminis- Revenue ad- 
tration under Todar Mai. There was no. lack of 
revenue work. All lands were measured, whether in 
town or country, dry or irrigated, cultivated br 
uncultivated. Every piece of land, calculated to 
yield a yearly income of twenty-five thousand rupees, 
was placed under the charge of an officer known as 
a Krori.**® The object was to bring uncultivated 
lands into cultivation within three years. ^ Security 
was taken from each Krori that such would bo 
done. Regulations were made; of com’se they 
were disregarded. The rapacity of the Kroris laid 
the country waste; they sold the wives and children 
of the ryots ; they threw everything into confusion. 

Many of the Kroris were brought to account by 
Raja' Todar Mai; many good men were beaten to 
death or tortured to death with the rack and pincers.'^® 

Many died from long confinement in the prisons ^of 
the revenue officers; there was no need of execu- 
tioners or swordsmen; no one cared to find them 

graves or grave-clothes. They resembled the de- 

— ■ - _ ! _ — 

•* This offiMr was called a Krori because twenty-five thousand rupees are 
equal to a krore, or mUliou of dams. The term rupee is used'in t^p text as beingf 
a more familiar word to European readers. In EnglLL "money twenty-five thou¬ 
sand rupees would bo equivafeiit to two thousand Bv4 hundred pounds. The dam 
was a copper coin corresponding to the modern pice. Forty dams went to a 
rupee. The Moghuls liked *o ^ffk big. They would not say twenty-five thou¬ 
sand rupees; they preferred saying a krore of dams.—Aln-i-Akbari, Ain 2. Tile 
oonrpariaon between the inflated»exaggeratfon8 of AbuPFazl and thff evident 
truthfulness of Badauni is very amusing. . 

70 3 y « mgjj >» .Badauai probably meapt good Mussulmans. It is eyident 

to modern readers that “ the good men” were griifdiog oppressors. 
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OHAPTBBIV. Tout Hiudus of Kauirup; they gave themselves 
up to a year of enjoyment; they then threw them¬ 
selves under the wheels of their idol car.'^^ 

Aray^nflnis- Badauni furnishes a graphic picture of the mal¬ 
administration d¥ the Moghul army in the reign of 
Akber. The Amirs were wicked and rebellious; 
they spent large sums on stores and work-shops; 
they amassed wealth; they had no leisure to look 
after the troops j they took no interest in the people. 
Regulations were introduced for branding horses 
and holding frequent musters ; they were of no avail. 
The Amirs borrowed horses for the musters; the 
horses were branded and returned to their owners; 
they were never seen again. The Amirs mounted 
slaves and the dregs of people to serve as soldiers at 
the musters. Akber was aware of this cheating and 
chicanery ; he deemed it politic to wink at it. 
Badauni was a staunch Mussulman; he hated the 
innovations of Akber; he told the plain truth. All 
that he has stated is more than confirmed by Euro¬ 
pean observers in the reigns of Jehanglr and Shah 
Jehan.’^® * 

labor®. . Akber dwelt many years at Lahore. There ho 
seems to have reached the height of human felicity. 
A proverb became current, “ As happy as Akber.” 
He established his authority in Kdbul and Bengal. 
He added Kashmir to his donfinions. His empire 
was as larg^ as that of Asoka. He further contem¬ 
plated the con'^ttest of the Dekhq,n.’^ 

See Badauni’s History in Elliot’s Histott of Indiq, vol. v. 

, Compare translated extract from Badau^ in Blocktnann’i Ain-i-Akbaii, 
pa^ 242. Also Berber’s description of the Mog^^ul administraiaon in chapter vi. 
of ths present Tolume. * 

In 1&S5 there was a disastrous campaign against the Tusufzais, in which 
eight thousand of Akber’s Bojdiess were l^ed, Iheluding Bir Bar the Brhhman. 
See ^adauni, quoted t>y Mr Blockmann. 
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The Dekhan table land 'formed a square, with a ohapteii iv. 
kingdom lying in baoh of the four angles. On the Delian- 
‘north were Ahmadnagar andBerar; on the south were 
Bljdpur and Golkonda. Akber had conquered Guz- 
erat and Malwa, to the northward pf the Nerbudda 
river. He had also conquered Khandesh. The 
kingdom of Khandesh occupied an important posi. 
tion. It lay immediately to the south of tlie Ner¬ 
budda river. Geographically it belongs to the 
Dekhan; politically it was a half-way house between 
Hindustan and the four kingdoms of the Dekhan. 

It was, in fact, the key to the Dekhan. It was 
governed by its own ruler, Bqjliadur Khan; he owed 
allegiance to the Padishah ; he was far from loyal 
to his suzerain. 

Akber had always kept his eye on the march of Political state of 
events in the Dekhan. In the ninth year of 
reign thes, four Sultahs had overthrown the Hindu 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. Subsetpiently they had 
been engaged in wars or intrigues amongst them¬ 
selves. In 1572 the Sultan of Ahmadnagar had 
conquered and annexed Bordr; he thus set up a 
strong barrier against the advance of the Moghuls 
into th'e sputh. Akber was angered by this annfex- 
atibn, but he could not interfere. 

Subsequently Ahmadnagar drifted into anarchy. Aniiifohy in 

— 1 10 11- AlwatoaKar 

Its annals are a,mere record oi drunkenness, 
treachery, slaughter, and indescribable crimes; 
they will serve as a type of the enrrent* of affairs 
in the other Muslulman kingdofns of the Dekhan. 

In 1586 a Sultan 4^hmadnagar was murdered 
by his son; he *^as shut up in a hot bath and 
suffocated to death. * The parricide .ascended the 
throne bv the aid* of his minister. In *one* day 
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cHAFTiBiv. the parricide slaughtered* fifteen of his‘nearest male 
kinsmen. He was nearly always tinmk. His chief 
amusement was to ride through Ahmadnagar with 
drunken companions, and hunt down all who came 
in his way. He grew jealous of his minister. In 
his drunken fits .he would threaten to liehead the 
minister, or to have him trampled to death by ele¬ 
phants. ' The minister knew what was going on; he 
suddenly arrested the Sultan; he placed a boy of 
twelve, named Ismail, upon the tlirone of Ahmad¬ 
nagar. 


Ilekhaniv and 
ForeiBners; 
Sunnis and 
Bliiaha. 


Sultan of 
AbinadiMKar. 


At this crisis Ahmadnagar was distracted by 
the quarrels between the Dekhanis and Foreigners. 
The Dekhanis, including the Abyssinians, were led 
by a fanatic of the Mahdi sect, an expectant of the 
millennium.'^® They demanded the restoration of 
the imprisoned Sultan. Tho minister thought to 
quell the riot by cutting ofi thediead of the Sultan 
and exposing it on a bastion of the palace. The 
sight only drove the rioters to madness. They 
set the palace on fire. They slaughtered every 
Foreigner they could find. They plundered „ the 
houses of the Shfahs. “ Virgins who concealed their 
faces from the sun and moon were dragged by the 
hair into the assemblies of the drunken.” The 
minister was taken prisoner and paraded through 
the city on an ass. He was tli^n. cut into pieces, 
which were fixed on different buildings within the 
city. 

At last things (piietod down. • The Dekhanis ac¬ 
cepted Ismail as their Sultan. >H^ was a nephew of 

the parricide, and consequently prince of the blood- 

* __ _ « ■ -■— ■ - • ■ 


1* ^erisht^’s History of Ahmadnagar. 

The Dekhanis were Sunnis. tThe Sunnis wtre as inclined as the Shiahs to 
belicTO^n the advent of hlahdi, and approved of the .millennium. 
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royal. But Ismail had a* father, named Burhan, chapteb iv; 
who was a refugeh at the court of Akber. Akber 
offered to place Burhan on the throne of Ahmadna- 
gar. Burhan replied that if the Moghuls helped 
liim, the people of Ahmadnagar would resist him. 

Burhan went alone to the Dekhan; Ke was joined 
by many of the nobles. In the end the Mahdi 
fanatic was killed; Ismail was imprisoiied; the 
father succeeded to the throne of his son. 

Duriiiffthe reiern of Burhan, Akber sent ambassa- Akbor-spolicy' 

® ^ . towards tho 

dors to the Sultans of the Dcklian to invite them to i>ekhan. 
accept him as their suzerain. In return he would 
uphold them on their thrones ; he would prevent all 
internecine wars. One and all refused to jiay allegi¬ 
ance to the Moghul. Akber was wroth at the re¬ 
fusal. He sent his son Munid to. command in 
Guzerat; he ordered Murdd to seize the first oppor¬ 
tunity fey interfering in the affairs of Ahmadnagar. 

Tho moment soon arrived. Burhan died in Moghiil eoa- 
1594. A war ensued between rival claimants for 
the throne. Tho minister was at variance with the 
queen dowager. The minister invited Murdd to 
interfere. MurAd advanced to Ahmadnagar. Mean¬ 
time the minister and queen came to terms; they 
united to resist the Moghuls. The queen dowager, 
known as Chdnd Bibl, arrayed herself in armour; she 
veiled her face, and led the troops in person. The 
Moghuls .were driven back. At last a compromise 
was effected. Bordr was ceded to the f^adishah; 

Mur Ad retired frdin Ahmadnagar.^® 

Ch&nd Bibf was a herpjf\e of bfussulman story. Sbe was the daughter, of 
a Sultan of Ahmadnagar. In«1664 she had been given jn marriage to. AU Adil 
Shah of Bij&pur, in order to cement the league against the Eai of Vijayanagar. 

She was left a widow at an early age, and passed through strange«experiences as 
queen regent of Bij&pur. On one occasion she vans imprisoned in a fortress. In 
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oHAPTEa IV. - About this time a strange event took placO at 
Lahore. On Easter Sunday, 1597, the Padishah 
was celebrating the Nau-roz, or feast of the new 
year, in honour of the Sun. Tedted pavilions were 
set up in a large plain. An image of the Sun, 
fashioned of gold and jewels, was placed upon a 
throne. Suddenly a thunderbolt fell from the skies. 
The throne was overturned. The royal pavilion 
was set on fire; the flames spread throughout the 
camp; the whole was burnt to the ground. The 
fire reached the city and burnt down the palace. 
Nearly everything was consumed. The imperial 
treasures were melted down, and molten gold and 
silver ran through the streets of Lahore. 

Reiiirfons This portontous disaster made a deep impression 

AAber! “ on Akbcr. He went away to Kashmir ; he took 
one of the Christian Fathers with him. He began 
to question the propriety of his new religion; he 
could not bring himself to retract; certainly not to 
become an open Christian. When the summer was 
over he returned to Lahore.’^’' 


15S4 ber niece was given in marriage to her brother, who had become Sultan of 
Ahm^nagar. Chiind Bibi accompanied ber niece to Abmadnagar, and hence¬ 
forth took np her abode there. In 1586 her brother, the husband' of her niece, 
was suffocated by his son in a hot bath-room, os related in the text. ’’At 
the time she headed the troops against the Moghuls she must have been nearly 
fifty years of age. Father Catron tells a romantic story of her being taken into 
the harem of Akber; be adds that the fact is i^iot recorded in the Moghul 
chronicles. It will be seen afterwards that she was murdered by her own 
soldiers. Akber, as already seen, prohibited all intercourse with women of mature 
years. ’ ' • 

Kashmir must have seemed lil^ a paradise to the Christian Father. Pur- 
chas drew up a description of Kashmir from the Portuguese authorities, which it 
so quaint and graphic as to bo worthy of eit^tKashmir yields "not to 
any. Indian region in goodliness and wfaolesomen^ It is cnoompassed with 
high mouiitdns, which fpr most part of the year jare covered with snow. It is.B 
delicate volley, diversified with pastures, fields, woods, gardens, parks, springs 
and riven, even to admiration. It is cool and mor^temperate than the kingdom 
of Thibet, which adjoins it on the e^t. Three leagues from Kashmir is a deep 
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‘In ] 598‘Akber left Lahore and set out for chaftbb it. 
Agra. He was displeased with the conduct of the 
war in the Dekhan. His sort Murdd was a drunkard. 

The Commanderiin-Chief, known as the Khan 
Khandii, who accompanied Mur&d, was intriguing 
and treacherous; he had probably been bribed by 
the Dekhanis.^** Abul Fazl. was still the trusted 
servant and friend; he had been raised to'the rank 
of commander of Two thousand five himdred. Akber 
had already recalled the Khan Khanan. lie now 
sent Abul Fazl into the Dckhan, to* bring away 
Murdd, or to send him away, as should seem most 
expedient. 

Abul Fazl departed on his mission.* He arrived Abui^unth* 
at Burhanpur, the capital of Khandesh. He soon 
discovered the lukewarmness of liahadur Khan the 
ruler. He insisted that Bahadur Khan should join 
him, and help tlio imperial cause. Bahadur Khan 
was disinclined to help Akber to conquer the 
Dekhan. He thought to back out by sending rich 
presents to Abul Fazl. Abul Fazl was too loyal 
to-be bribed; he returned the presents and went 
alone towards Ahmadnagar. 

Meanwhile Murdd was retreating from Ahftiad- Abui p»bi at 

nagar. He encamped in Berdr; he drank more 

deeply than ever; ho died suddenly the very day 

that Abul Fazl came up. The death of Murdd re- 

-s-;—;-^- 

lake, beset round with trees, with an island in the midst, on wliich Akber built a 
palace. The country haj a store of rice end wheat; also vines, which they plant 
at the foot of the mulherr/; the same tree seeming to bear two fruits. Had 
not the people been.at contentions amongst themselves Akber could never have 
conquered so strong a king^dm. Ih times past the people were all Hindds; but 
three hundred years before Akber most of them became Mussulraans.'’ 

This Khan Kban&n played an important part during the reign bfjehangfr. 

His nemo was Mirza Abdorrahim; he was the son of Bairam Khan, tl\p guardian 
of Akber. 
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CHAPTEB IT. moved one complication; but it led to the question 
of advance. The imperial officers'urged a retreat. 

« Abul Fazl refused to retreat. He had been bred in 
a cloister; he was approaching his fiftieth year; ho 
had never before been in active service; but he had 
the spirit of a soldier; he refused to retreat from 
an enemy’s country; he pushed manfully on for 
Ahmadnagar. His efforts were rewarded with suc- 
.cess. The queen regent was assailed by other 
enemies, and yielded to her fate. She agreed that 
if Abul Fazl would punish her enemies, she would 
surrender the fortress of Ahmadnagar. 

Akber Invades Tidings had now reached Akber that his son 
Murdd was dead. Ho resolved to go in person to 
the Dekhan. He left his eldest son Selim in charge 
of the governmcnti He sent an advance for 9 e 
under his other son Danydl, associated with the 

Khan Khandn. The advance force reached Burhan- 

« 

pur. Tliere the disloyalty of Bahadur Khan was 
manifest; he refused to pay liis respects to Danyal.™ 
Akber was encamjied at Ujain when the news 
reached him. He ordered Abul Fazl to join him; 
he ordered Danydl to go on to Ahmadnagar; he then 
prepared for the subjugation of Bahadur Kl\an.‘ 

Miiitaiyoper*. Tho'story of the ojjerations may be told in a fe\^ 
words. Danydl advanced to Ahmadnagar. Chdnd 
Bfbf was slaughtered by her own soldiers. Ahmad¬ 
nagar was occupied by the Moghuls. Meanwhile 
Bahadur Klian abandoned Burhanpur and took 
refuge in the strong fortress of A^rghur. Akber 
was joined by Abul Fazl and laid^Hgge to Asfrghur. 

This ic a woU-know4 game with the feudatbry princes in India. When *■ 
inclined to grow disaffected towards the paramount power they begin to show a 
want of respect. They excuse themselves pnder the plea of sickness. 
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The siege lasted six months. At last Bahadur Khan ohaptbbiv. 
surrendered; hi^ life was spared j henceforth he 
fades away from history. 

So far Akber had prospered; he had conquered BevoUorseUm, 
the great highway into the Dekhan—Malwa, Khan- 
desh, Berdr, and Ahmadnagar. .He raised Abul 
Fazl to the command of Four thousand. He resolved 
on conquering the Dekhan. He was about to strike 
when his arm was arrested. His eldest son Selim 
had broken out in revolt. Ho had gone to Allaha¬ 
bad and assumed the title of Padishah.* 

Akber returned alone to Agra; he was fall-Munierof Abui 
ing on evil days. He effected a reconciliation with 
Selim; he saw that Selim was still*rebellious at 
heart; that his best officers were inclining towards 
hi|j^ undutiful son. In his perplexity he sent to the 
Dekhan for Abul Fazl. The trusted servant hastened 
to join his imperial*‘master. But Selim had always 
hated Abul Fazl. He instigated a Rajpoot chief of 
Bundelkund to way-lay Abul Fazl. This chief 
was Bir Singh of Urchali. Bir Singh fell upon 
Abul Fazl near Nawar, killed him, and sent his head 
to Selim. Bir Singh fled from the wrath of the 
Padishah ; he led the life of an outlaw in the jungle 
until he heard of the death of Akber. 

Akber was deeply wounded by the murder of Eva dayi. 
Abul Fazl. He thereby lost his chief support, his 
best and trusted friend. Henceforth, he seemed to 
yield to circumstances rather than 1R) struggle 
airainst the world. Other* mii^fortunes befell him. 

His mother died. yHi^ youngest non Danydl killed 
himself with dridk in the Dekhan. His own life 
was beginning to draw to a close. 

The last events in the .rejgn of AklSer fire ob- 
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OHApTEuiT. scure. Outwardly he became reconciled to ^ Selim. 

Outwardly he abandoned scepticism and heresy; 
ture of Selim.. jjg profcssed himself a Mussulman. At heart he 
was anxious that Selim should be set aside; that 
Khuzru, the eldest son of Selim, should succeed 
him on the throne. It is impossible to unravel the 
intrigues that filled the court at Agra. At last 
Akber was smitten with mortal disease. For some 
days Selim was refused admittance to his father’s 
chamber. In the end there was a compromise. Selim 
swore to maintain the Mussulman religion. He also 
swore to pardon his son Khuzru, and all who had 
supported Khuzru. He was then brought into tlie 
presence of Akber. The old Padishah was past all 
speech. Ho made a sign with his hand that Selim 
should take the imperial diadem, and gird on ^e 
imperial sword. Selim obeyed. He prostrated 
himself upon the ground before the couch of his 
dying father; he touched the ground with his 
head. He then left the chamber. A few hours 
passed away, and Akber was dead. He died-in 
October, 1605, aged sixty-three.®® 

Burial of Akber. Tlio burial of Akbcr was performed after a 
simj^le fashion. His grave was prepared ’in a 
garden at Secundra, about four miles from Agra. 

The diioase of which Akber died is a mystery. It should be explained 
that Selim succeeded Akber on the throne under the^ame of Jehangir. There 
is a diffuse account of the sickness and death of Akber in the Autobiography of 
Jehangir; it is (^scure and unsatisfactory; there is evidently someAiing which 
the author of the Autobiography wishes to conceal. Father Catron reveals the 
fact*; Akber had taken one of the poisOBi^} pills. This w confirmed by Tavernier. 
Whether the pill was taken by accident or given to Afkber by design can never ho 
positively known. The language of the Autobiography excites dark suspioions. 
Hakim AH, the doctor of Akber, was accused of havifig grossly erred in his pre¬ 
scriptions. ‘Jehangir reftaed to have him punished. (See Autobiography, page 
71.) It is impossible to avoid the condusion lhat the ^Ql was given to Akbe^^ 
by Hakim Ali at the instigation of,Jehangir. That Jehangir was capable of 
. such a enfoe will he prov^ by the history of his reign. 
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TKe body was placed upon a bier. Selim and bis chaptbs tv . 
three sons carrii^ it out of the fortress. The young 
princes, assisted by the • oflScers of the imperial 
household, carried -it to Secundra. Seven days 
were spent in mourning over the grave. Provisions 
and sweetmeats were distributed* amongst the poor 
every morning and evening throughout the mourn¬ 
ing. Twenty readers were appointed to recite the 
Koran by the grave every night without ceasing.. 

Finally, the foundations were laid of that splendid 
mausoleum, which is known far an(I wide as the 
tomb of Akber. 

The death of Akber brings the first act of state of the 
Moghul history to a close. The Moghul empire **”^**^' 
was a thing accomplished; for a century and a half 
it*was held together by the prestige of its name. 

Meantime the British were beginning to appear 
in India. Tliroughout the previous century the 
Portuguese had held the monoi)oly of the Indian 
trade. Before the death of Akber they were in 
friendly alliance with the Great Moghul. But. 
Dtitclimon and Englishmen were already spying 
out the land. In 1599 the merchants of London 
subscribed a capital of thirty thousand pounds! In 
1600 the East India Company obtained its first 
charter from Queen Elizabeth. In 1601 the first 
ships were despatched from England to open up a ' 
trade in the Eastern seas. It was not, however, until 
the* year 1608, that an Englishman of any mark 
reached the court at AgretT Meanwhile the Moghul 
empire mov^d along. • Selim ascended the throne at 
. Agra under the name of. Jehangfr, ‘‘ the conqueror of 
the world.” The people filled the air with acclama¬ 
tions. The Amfr^ and Hajas of the empire prostrated 
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CHAprCTEiT. tHemselves before the new Padishah. The impenal 
kettle-drums were beaten for forty days. Every 
night the palace was illuminated with thousands of 
lights; to all outward seeming every heart was 
filled with gaiety and joy. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE 'MOGHUL EMPIRE : JEHANGIR. 

A. D, 1605 TO- 1627. 

jEHxiNGiR -was a different man from Akber. chapter r. 
He inherited all his father’s weaknesses but none of jehanRir,« 

oftnic&ture of 

his strength. So far he was a caricature of Akber. 

He had vices of his own. He was cliildish, untruth¬ 
ful, and selfish; he was cruel, unscrupulous, and 
besotted.^ 

Akber was a good type of a Moghul. He was w^ch^ter 
simple and abstemious; he cared little for.pomp or 
shbw. He was proud of his strength of limb, his 
spc^rting feats, his mastery over elephants, his hard 
riding on horses and dromedaries. He was generous 
and forgiving. He was somewhat spoilt by flattery; 
his head was turned by religious disputes. Other¬ 
wise, he was a Moghul hero ; in an earlier age he 
might have grown into a demi-god. To this day he 
is the ideal sovereign of India; just as Queen 
Elizabeth is ti|ie ideal sovereign of England. 

Soandal has been busy wiflT the fame of both. Both 

were occasiunally imperious and tyrannical; both 

» 

^ Jehan^r had a Rajpoot mother; Hindd blood rras ranning in bis reins. 

It may be a question -irbeth^r be did not inherit some of his rioesTfrom bis mother 
rather than firom his &ther. 
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Charaotcr of Jo- 
h&ngir/ 


« 

have been charged with illicit amours; but both have 
stood high in popular favour. To'this day there is 
no sovereign so renowned in India as Akber; 
he was no fanatic; he dealt even-handed justice to 
all races and creeds. Even Mussulman bigots, who 
were furious at his. heresies, were slow to condemn 
him. They said he was the dupQ of AbuLFazl.® 

Jehaiigfr was a Moghul of a far lower type. Ho 
liked hunting; he played at war; he was greedy of 
praise; he had a passion for dress and jewels; he 
was fond of eating and drinking; ho had neither 
self-restraint nor self-respect; he was governed only 
by his fears; ho was utterly regardless of his word; 
ho had no sense of shame. He had feigned a zeal 
for Islam. He had rebelled against his father in 
the name of Islam. He had murdered Abul Fazl 
for“ the sake of Islam. He had gained the tlirone 
by swearing to maintain Islam. Ho preferred Mus¬ 
sulmans to Rajpoots, because the Mussulmans had 
helped him to rebel, whilst the Rajpoots were 
staunch to Akber. Yet, in spite of all this, his 
whole life was a revolt against the Koran. Ho had 
a Rajpoot taste for boar’s flesh, strong drink, and 


^ It has already been seen that Eajpoot traditions accuse A^ber of sensuality 
and adultery. (See ante, yol. iii. chap. 7.) The current story of the revolt of Je- 
hangir against Ahber shows the dark side of both son and father. 'When 
Jehangir revolted he followed the example of Absalom ; he dishonoured a 
favourite wife of Akber, known as the “ Pomegranate.” Subsequently Akber 
pledged himselfsj^o pardon Jehangfr. The prince relied on his facer’s promise, 
and eent in his submission. He was brought into the .presence of Akber in the 
Qhusal-khana. Akber led Jehangir ifictK^he Mahal,'or harem. There he forgot 
bis promise; he broke into a violent rage; he clenched his ^st at Jehangir; he 
•teuek his son on the mouth so hard and so often that ^ehangir threw himself on 
the ^ound. Akber called Jehangir a fool and an aas^for having believed in hie 
promise. (See Herbert’s Imvels. Folio, pages 7f; 72; London, 1633.) Mr Terry 
eonflms the evidence of Herbert as regards the <* Pomegranate.” - Further evi¬ 
dence against Akber is given by 46ad. Beg. Elliot’s *&utory, vol. vi. 
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pIctuTGS of ijien, women, ‘and animals. He would chapter vr 
not kee'p the Mussulman fasts. At a later period 
he favoured Christianity. His leanings towards 
Christianity will demand attention hereafter. 

The outward life of Jehangfr was much the same outwsrdufeof 

Jonangjr* 

as the oTltward life of Akber. ^ The Jharokha 
window, the Durbar court, and the Grhusal-khana, 
wore the daily centres of attraction. The Padi¬ 
shah was compelled to show himself constantly 
to the multitude. Unless the people saw for them¬ 
selves that ho was still alive the country would bo 
in an uproar. Every morning the crowd assembled 
beneath the Jharokha window to make their saldms 
to Jehangfr as they had done to Akber. At noon 
there wore the same parades, sports, games, and fights 
between animals, as in the days of Akber. Still 
there was a contrast between Akber and Jehangfr. 

Akber was slow to eondemn men to death. Jehan- 
gir condemned hundreds without inquiry; |he re¬ 
velled in seeing them executed; he looked on 
whilst elephants threw their victims in th’e air, or 
broke their bones, or trampled them under foot; he 
took pleasure in combats between naked men and 
hungry tigers.® Akber tried to restrict prostitution; 

Jehangfr kept courtesans to sing and dance in 
Durbar.* Akber was a sober-minded sovereign, 

® See Captain Hawkins^ Narrative in Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, vol. viii. 

Hawkins tells horrible stories, in which brave men were forced to wrestle with 
tigers without weapons of any kind. Numbers were killed. JVounded men 
were put to death lest tb^ should live to curse the Padishah. 

* Hemier relates a story.which illu^ifies the hoarseness of Jehangir and" his 
cihirt. A French physician named Bernard was in great favour with Jehangfr. 

He fell in love with a d«ncing-girli of the palace; her mother refused all over¬ 
tures. He went to the <Ourbar and asked Jehangir to give him the ^irl. 

Jehangir assented with a laugh. He told Bernard .ta carry her away on his 
shoulders. The Frenchman had no shalne, and obeyed. Such a proceeding 
would not have been jcounteaanced by Akb^. 

13 
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imAtvs&r. who surrounded, himself -v^th sages .and philoso¬ 
phers. Jehanglr was a drunken prince, who’stooped 
to gossip with boon companions. Akber sat talk¬ 
ing with learned men until early morning. Jehangir 
stupefied himself with wine and opium, gabbled till 
he was maudlin, and slumbered where he* fell. 

Sevolt of Six months after the accession of Jehangir, his 

eldest son Khuzru broke out in revolt. Khuzru 
had been nominated by Akber to succeed him on the 
throne. He had been supported by the Rajpoot 
party who opposed the succession of Jehangir. Ho 
was inclined to Cliristianity.® He was in mortal fear 
of his father. Ho was afraid that some day ho would 
be deprived of his eyes, or perhaps strangled.® He 
fled from Agra towards the Punjab. Numbers 
joined him. He besieged Lahore; he failed to 
capture the fortress. Jehangir pursued Khuzru 
with a large army; he sent on men to scare tho 
rebels with rumours of his coming. The rebellion 
was soon broken up. Khuzru tried to escape to Persia 
as Humdyun had done. He was betrayed in Kdbul, 
and sent in fetters to his father. Jehangir wreaked 
his wrath upon the rebels. Hundreds |wero flayed 
alive, made over to the elephants, or dragged 
through rivers. Hundreds were impaled *on sharp 
stakes.^ Khuzru was led past the lines of stakes; 

* £oe says that Ehuzru was a great friend to Ohriitians. Catron says 
that he was married to one wife and refused to marry a second. These points 
will be reviewed hereafter. Xhozru appears to haVe Iteaded the antf-Mussulman 
party, whilst JwangSr sided with the Mussulmans. 

* Khuzru had good reasons for hU^rs. Shah Abl»8, the sovereign of Persia, 
^e contemporary of AJcber and Johutgir, had pjit his eldest son to death, and 
blinded two younger^sons, on the bare suspiomn that they in%ht rbbeL dehangir 
plainly indicate in his Memoirs of Mmself (page M), that he would be quite 
justified in,putting his sagu to death under like Gkoumstanoee. 

’’ Jehangir relates these liokeuing details in his Memoirs (tee pages 94~6S). 
He Aidehtly gfoated over the Bufferings of the rebeltt. 
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he was forced to hear the shrieks of his followers, ohai»tb» v. 
to witness their last agonies. His life was spared; 

* he was kept a close prisoner. With rare exceptions 
he lingered in captivity for the rest of his days. 

“Outwardly Jelianffir was more inclined to Chris- Jehwjg^rcoun- 

. . o t lit f • 1 tenwioes Chris¬ 

tianity than his father Akber.* • Like him, het******^^. 

allowed the Portuguese to establish churches and 

schools, to preach where they pleased, to ‘convert 

whom they pleased. He sent two nephews, the 

sons of his* brother Danyal, to bo instructed in 

Christianity. He listened to the Fathers until they 

thought they had converted him. He passed the 

line which Akber never passed. His two nephews 

became open Christians. They were conducted on 

elephants through the streets of Agra, and publicly 

baptized by the Fathers. 

Every one was mystified at this action. It wffs Hypocrisy Hid 
easy to understand why Jehangfr favoured Chiisti- 
anity; it did not oblige him to fast; it allowed him 
to eat pork and drink wine. The jiublic baptism 
was • a riddle; it was unexpectedly solved. The 
princes asked the Fathers for Portuguese wives; 
they wanted to be married like Christians, and to 
live like Christians. The |Fathors were aghast* at 
the request; they chid the princes for making it. 

The princes returned their crosses and breviaries; 
they relapsed into* Islam. It turned out that Je¬ 
hangfr h9.d commanded them to ask for wives; he 
want(?d Portuguo^ women for his owm harSn.® 

A profound lesson und/srlies this incident. The iheiMMu. 
intrigue of Jehangfr in ay be dismissed; it only bc- 
—-V--=- 

** See Sir Thomas Roa’s letilSr to the Archbishop of Canterbury, d&ted 30th 
October, 1616. Pinkerton’s GoUectioa of Travels, vol. vili. Father Cat[oa tells 
e similar story. ** 
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HarriiBB dlffl- 
cullies m ooii> 
version 


Hindiis barred 
aminst Chris¬ 
tianity. 


trays the depraved working of his' mind. “Thd 
alleged conversion of the two piinces opens np a 
new field of inquiry. It reveals a bar which 
shuts the people of India out 6f Christianity. It 
furnishes one reason why Hindus can become Mus¬ 
sulmans but cannot easily become Christians. 

If the two Moghul princes had been sincere 
Christians they could not have remained so without 
Cliristian wives. A Hindu or Mussulman wife 
would have played havoc with the. new faith. 
Akber’s Hindu wives weaned him from Islam; his 
Mussulman wives kept him from becoming an open 
Christian, No Portuguese of pure blood would have 
given a daughter in marriage to a Moghul; there 
was no guarantee that the Moghul would not relapse, 
marry other wives, and force his Christian wife to 
accept Islam. No Moghul would have married a 
Portuguese half-caste; the Moghul prince§ wanted 
white-complexioned wives. No young Moghuls would 
lead a life of celibacy; by giving up Christianity 
they obtained as many wives as they pleased. . 

The conversion of a young Hindu to Cliristianity 
is attended with graver evils. Every Hindu boy is 
married whilst still a child. His Conversion stops 
the completion of the mairiage. He has become 
an out-caste. Cliristianity cannot give him a, wife 
without breaking the law of mg-rriage.® Whether 
he marries or whether he refrains, the girl to whom 
he is b&und for life is the sufferer. She cannot 

. _ o 

• By the law of marriage is meant the la^ which prevents a Christian from 
putting away his wife excepting for adultery. Protsstant ’missionaries urge that 
they do not recognize child-marriages; they deny that snob marriages are binding 
unless they have been ^mpleted at the age of Aiainrity. The parents, however, 
on either side consider that the marriage is binding upon the children; if the boy- 
httthaidl beeoineB a Christian the ^|;irl-wife becocaes a widow. According to 
llind^ law widows nev^ marrjf. 
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marry the Christian; sjbe ’can marry no one else; oHAPTEity. 
henceforth she is doomed to a life of joyless widow¬ 
hood.^® 

When a Hindu hecomes a Mussulman he makes Basyoonrert* 
no such sacrifices. He breaks no law by taking 
other wives. Some Hindus may have become Mus¬ 
sulmans in order to obtain more wives. At this 
moment there are many millions of Mussulmans in 
India; there are few native Cliristians, How far 
this result is due to the marriage difficulty must’be 
a matter of opinion. 

From the beginning of the reign of JehangirEmriish element 

, , t , , 1 • T T T in India. 

the Jiinglish element was at work m India. It 
struggled hard against the Portuguese element. 

The Portuguese had traded in India for more than 
a century. They had been friendly with Akber; 
they were friends with Jchangir. At first the 
English avoided the Indian continent; tliey traded 
with the islands of the Indian Archipelago. But 
tlie collision was inevitable. The English were 
bent on opening a trade at Surat, a port which had 
beep a centre of trade for ages. Surat is on the 
western coast; it is a hundred and eighty miles to 
the north of Bombay; it is twenty miles up^the 
^ _!_,_ 

As a matter Of fact, whenever a young Hindd is converted two persons ara 
condemned to celibacy, two families are plunged in misery. The suffering of 
Protestant families at the conversion of one of its members to Roman Catholicism 
is small in comparison with the suffering of HindO families at the conversion of a 
son to ChrisiSanity. 

The* author has been assured that there are conversions which entail no 
such misery. It may be %o as far as the convert i^ concerned. The young girl- 
wife, however, is doomed to be a wiiofr all her days. She may Iw. given to 
another men. Ho nsspeci^ble Htndd will regard her as a wife. 

Some years ago the British legislature sought to relieve the converted husband. 

If the girl after due probal^on declared that she would not live with him'the 
marriage was treated as null an^ void. It thus provided a relief for the husband; 
it could not possibly relieve widow. 
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oHAyTBB V. river Taptf. In 1608 Captain Hawkins went to 
Surat in the ship “ Hector; ” he carried a le<?fcer from 
James the First to Jehaiigfr. The Mc^huls were 
afraid of the guns of the “ Hector; ” they were civi^ 
to Hawkins. Mukarrab Khan, viceroy of Guzerat, 
came to Surat and bought many things of Hawkins. 
The Portuguese at Surat thwarted Hawkins in every 
possibly.way. They bribed Mukarrab Klian ; they 
jeered at James the First as a King of fishermen; 
they scoffed at Great Britain as a contemptible 
island. They captured an English boat; they did 
not dare attack the “ Hector.” In the end Hawkins 


Uiaaion of Cap- 
ti^ Havkiua. 


loaded his ship and sent her back to England. 
When the “ Hector” had gone, Mukarrab Khan re¬ 
fused to pay for the goods he had purchased. At 
last Hawkins secured an escort to protect him against 
roJ)ber8, and found his way to Agra. 

Jehangfr took a great fancy to Hawkins. He 
granted every request at once. He would permit 
the English to set up a factory at Surat; he would 
protect them against oppressions and exactions. He 
promoted Hawkins to the rank or command of F.our 
hundred horse. Ho offered a wife to Hawkins; a 
wljite maiden” of the palace, who was to be baptized 
for the purpose. Hawkins declined the “white 
maiden; ” he married an Armenian lady; he settled 
at Agra to promote the interest of the English Com- 
p^iny. For two years Hawkins was in daily attend¬ 
ance at ilio palace. He drank with Jehanglr in the 
Ghusal-khana.^^ Ho answered a thcfiisand questions 
about Europe and her prinSes.*®. 


** It M a strange feature in Moghul life that tlif' sovereign should hold his. 
evening assemblies in histQhusal khana, or bath-rt>om. Some one describes the 
bath itself; it was made of gold and stndded with rubies mid emeralds. The 
referenee tas been mislaid. , 

1* Father Catron states that during the reign of Jehangir all«the Franks in 
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HajrkinS complained to Jehangfr of the oppres- OHAWBa v: 
sions of Mukarrab Khan. A host of chai'ges were 
soon brought against the Gruzerat viceroy. He had 
extorted money; he had committed outrages. He had 
seized a flindti girl under pretence of sending her to 
the Padishah ; he had kept her himself. Mukarrab 
Khan was summoned to Agra; he was “ squeezed” 
in Moghul fashion; all his goods were confiscated. 

Still Mukarrab Khan bribed freely. ' In the end ho 
was restored to his government; he revenged him¬ 
self upon Hawkins. He promised to bring rubies 
from Goa if Jehangfr would prohibit the English 
from trading. Other Amirs joined in the outcry 
against the English. One declared* that if the, 

English got a footing in India they would soon 
become masters.'® Jehangfr got alarmed; he with¬ 
drew all his promises ; ho forbade the English "to 
trade in India. In 1611 Hawkins and his wife 
went away from Agra; the labour of two years had 
been thrown away.'^ 

• Hawkins sdnt home wonderful stories of the Hawkins’* ae- 
Great Moghul. Jehangfr had a yearly revenue 


Agra hod acsoRS to the palace. The nano of Franks includes all Europeans, 
wffatever may be their nation. Jehangir drenk all night with the Franks; he 
delighted in doing ao when Mussulmans were obliged to fast. If any Mussulmans 
were present they were compelled to drink likewise. v 

IS I’his prophecy will i^ear extraordinary to those who are not familiar with 
the current of thought in India. Europeans have always been respected so long 
as they continue to be Europeans. The ambition of al^ educated natives is to 
appear in public as much as possible like Europeans. These senti^ients were just 
as strong when the Moghuls were in the zenith of their power, as they are in the 
present day. The Amir in Hohangir’s^ourt saw ti^at the Englishman was strong- 
and white-oomplezioned; his fears were sharod by his countrymen. 

Hawkins has no farther placoln history. He joined another merchant ad~ 
venturer at Cambay. He ffndertook trading voyages to the Indian Archipelago. 
He retnmed to his native land, tmt died off the coast ePIreland. Hi^ Armenian 
wife married again in Englsj^d. The best account of Hawkins’scarcer is to be 
found in Eerr’s Voyages, vol. viii. Farther particulars will be found in jrarchas’s 
Pilgrims. 
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CHAPTER V. 


JehttiKir re- 
moveti to Ajmir. 


fifty millions sterling.^* He‘spent eight thousand 
pounds a day on himself and womeft. He had more 
than twenty millions of treasure.at all his great 
fortresses;— Agra, Delhi, Lahore,' and Ajmfr. He 
had thousands of elephants, horses, camels, mules, 
antelopes, hawks,-pigeons, and singing-birds. He 
had hundreds of lions, buffaloes, hunting-dogs, and 
ounces. <He could arm twenty-five thousand men at 
an hour’s notice. His nobles could furnish three 
hundred thousand horsemen at a week’s warning. 
The officers of his court and camp numbered thirty- 
six thousand. He inherited the wealth of all his 
nobles. He took a present from ever}’- one who 
came before him. At every new year and at every 
imperial birthday the nobles strove to outdo each 
other in the richness of their presents. The vice¬ 
roys of provinces ‘‘squeezed” their subjects to 
purchase court favour. They wbre often cg-llcd to 
court and “ squeezed ” in their turn. The Padishah 
was the sovereign lord of all. His will was law. 
He was absolute master of all the land in the empire. 
He could give what he pleased; he could take what 
he pleased. 

' After Hawkins’s departure Jehangir left Agra. 
He removed to Ajmir 4n Pajpootana, the half-way 
•house between Delhi and Ujain. HiS daily .life 
was the same round of court routine; the Jharokha 
window at day-break and noon; the Durbar court 
in the afternoon; the Ghusal-khana in the evening, 
Jehangfr was at this time a stout* man of forty- 


“ This income must have appeared incredible ^Europe. The rerenue of 
England and Scotland was.about a million; that* of Louis the F.purteentb Vas 
about fire millions. Further particulars will be found in Mr Thomas’s Essaj 
"on the Xdrcnue'Besources of the Mo|^hul Empire. London: 1871. 
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.He -v^as the sovereign lord of Hindustan; he chaptobv. 
was the willing* slave of a vicious and vindictive 
woman named Nur Mahal.’^’’ 


Hawkins was at Agra about 1608—11. Coryat, who was at Agra about 
1615, says tlilit Jehangir was fifty-three. There are always contradictory 
accounts as to the age of a Moghul sovereign. 

See Hawkins in Kerr, vol. viii. Nfir Mahal is a heroine in Lalla Rookh. She 
appears as the Light of the Harem. Moore’s poetry is pretty,‘^is oriental 
cliaracters are Europeans in fancy costume. Kfir Mahal signifies the''* Light of 
the Harem.” Jehangir afterwards changed her namo to Nur Jehan, i.>e. the 
“Light of the World.” 

Hawkins’ description of Jehangir is worth extracting. “Concerning the 
king’s religion and behaviour it is thus. In the morning about break of day, ho 
is at his beads, his face to the westward [i. e. towards Mecca] in a private fair 
room upon a fair jet stone, having only a Persian lambskin under him. He hath 
eight chains of beads, every one of which contains four liundred ; they are of 
pearls, diamonds, rubies, emeralds, lignum aloes, eshen [?] and coral. At the 
upper end of this jet stone are placed the images of Christ *and our Lady, graven 
in stone. He turneth over'his beads, and saith so many words, to wit, three thou- 
Sind two hundred words. [Jehangir refers to these beads in his Autobiography : 
the words ho repeated were dijfferent names of God.] He tlien presenteth him¬ 
self to the people to receive their salfims or good-morrow, for which pu^ose 
multitudes resort thither every morning. This done, he sleepeth two hours mpre, 
then dineth^nd passeth his time with his women. At noon he sheweth himself 
again to the people, sitting till three or four o’clock to view his pastimes by men 
and beasts, every day sundry kinds. At three o’cloek all the nobles in Agra, 
whom sickness detuineth not, resort to the court; and the king somes forth in 
open audience, sitting ill his yeat royal, every man standing in his degree before 
him: the chief within a red rail, the rest without. This red rail is three steps 
highfir than the place where the rest stand. Men are placed by officers; there are 
others to keep men in order. In the midst, right before the king, standeth an 
officer, with his master hang-man, accompanied with forty others of the s^e pro¬ 
fession with jiatchets on their shoulders, and others w'ith whips. Here the king 
htareth causes some hours every day; he then departs to his hous^ of prayer; 
which ended, foui;,or five sorts of well-dressed meats are brought him, whereof 
he eats what he likes to stay his stomach, drinking once of his strong drink. 
After this he comes forth into a private room where none may come, but such as 
himself nominates. In this place he drinks other five cups, which is the portion 
that the physicians allow him, and then lays him down Jo sleep, every man de¬ 
parting home. When he hath slept two hours, they awoke biin,‘*Bnd bring his 
supper to him, thrustingi it into his mouth, not being able to feed himself. This 
is about one o’clock at night; and sojiic sleepeth the rest of the night. In this 
cup-space ho doth many idle things; but nothing without writing be he drunken 
or sober. For hs liath writers by course which write all, not omitting what he 
doth-with his women; tdsthe end that when he die'th, those writings maybe 
brought forth, and thence whaf is thought fit may beiifserted in theif chronicles. 
When any poor men come to demand justice o{ the king, they go do a certain rope 
fastened tp two pillars, near where the king sits; this rope is full of bells plated 
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The story of Nur Mahal i& an oriental romaRoe; 
it begins in the reign of Akber. Sfie had been be^- 
trothed very early to a Persian. Her mother had 
taken her to the palace to visit one of Akber’s 
ladies. Jehangfr saw her; he fell in love with 
her. The ‘mothdr was exasperated; the matter 
reached the ear of Akber. Few things exasperated 
Akber more than the lawless amours to which the 
Moghuls were prone. Nur Mahal was sent to Bengal 
and married to her betrothed. 

Time passed, and Akber died. Jehangfr came 
to the throne; he ordered the viceroy of Bengal to 
send Niir Mahal to the palace. The viceroy mooted 
the matter td her husband; the husband stabbed 
him to the heart, and was then cut to pieces by the 
guards. Amidst the ferment Nur Mahal was sent 
to Ihe palace; she refused to see Jehangfr. Various 
stories are told of what followed. The most pro¬ 
bable one is that she became one of the slaves to 
Jehangfr’s Rajpoot mother. At last ambition began 
to stir in her heart. She became tL.e wife of Je¬ 
hangfr; henceforth her influence was paramount. 
Her father was made prime minister; her brother 
Asof *Khan was raised to a high post.*® Within a 
year after her marriage five favourite queens bi 
Jehangfr perished in the harem; it was whispered 
at court that they had been poisoned by Nur 
Mahal.*® In one direction her influence was bene- 


• ^ 

vitb gold, and with shaking the rope, the kjpg, hearing the soimd, sends to know 
the oanse, and doth justice accordingly.” Purchas’s Pilgrimage, reprinted at 
Calcutta, 1864. ’ * * 

^ Asof Khan is not a name but a title. The brother of Ndr Mahal is always 
known as Asof Khan. *• 

See,Mamcir of Jehangir in PathSr Catrou'^ History of the Moghuls. 
Ndr Mab^ was chief wife in the imj^rial harem. Her authority was paramount 
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ficial; she prevented Jehangfr from drinking in the chaptbr v. 
day-time; she induced him to moderate his evening 
potations.®® 

Jehangfr had'no children by Ndr Mahal. He Jehangtr’sfour 
had fom sons by other wive^,, who all played a 
part in history. Their names were Khuzru, Parwiz, 

Khurram, and Shahrydr. 

Kliuzru, the eldest, was the rebel. He’vitas still Khuzm. 
in confinement; he was in the charge of a faitliful 
Rajpoot named Anna Rai; he was vainly hoping 
for a day when he might be reconciled* to his father. 

Parwiz was a drunkard. Drunkenness was the Parwiz. 
curse of the family; his two uncles, Murdd and 
Danydl, had died of drunkenness; his father Jchangir 
was a drunkard. Parwiz was vain and arrogant, 
like all Moghuls; he had small capacity. He was in 
nominal command of the army of the Dekhan; 
he was a mere tOol in the hands of the Khan 
Khandn, who held the real command. 

Khurram, aftcrwai’ds known as Shah Jehan, was Khurram, atter- 
the sharpest of'the family. He was haughty, aspir- 
ing, false, and subtle. He was no drunkard like 
Parwfz; he was much giyen to women. Ambition 
was his master passion; he saw the throne in the 
distance; his life was a daily intrigue. He had 
mamed the niece of Niir .Mahal, the daughter of 
Asof Khan; he, had thus secured the support of 

paramount in the harem. The chief wife exercised the-same authority in the 
households of the Moghui Ehans. 

“ Jehangir, in his 'Autobiography, says that he was accustomed to drink 
twenty cups of wine each day. Eash cup was about six ounces; this would 
amount to some eight or .ten bottles. Jehangir always exaggerated; he never 
told the truth in anything.. Ho says that be reduced his allowance to five oi^)8; 

Qawkins, who knew him wdll, jays that he drank one cu^ in private with his even¬ 
ing meal; and five cups afterwards in the Ghusal-khafia. Jehangir, iii his Auto¬ 
biography, ignores the priva|e cup. f 

This lady became famous in after 'y^rs. Her name was Munt&z Mahal. 
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QgAFPBEv. the favourite and her brother. He had already 
distinguished himself" in^the field; he had defeated 
the Rana of Chitor, now known as the Kana of 
Udaipur; he had induced the Rana to make a show 
of submission. He was straining every point to 
induce his father, to recall Parwlz and the Khan 
Khandn from the Hekhan, and to give him the sole 
commavsd in their room. 


shahiTAr. Shahrydx was a young man of no capacity. Ho 

only played a subordinate part in the latter years 
of the reign." 

all-engrossing event of the time was the 
Hanto!* var in the Dekhan. Ahmadnagar was still the 
bone of contention between the Great Moghul and 
the Sultans of the Dekhan. An Abyssinian, named 
Malik Amber, had become the master spirit at 
Ahmadnagar. Malik Amber had set up a prince of 
the fallen dynasty; he ruled as nlinistcr; he secured 
some help from Bfjdpur and Golkonda; he recovered 
possession of Ahmadnagar; he drove the Moghuls 
northward to Burhanpur. The Khan Khandn com¬ 
manded the Moghul army in the Dekhan; he was 
taking bribes from the Sultans of the Dekhan; he 
was listless and indifferent. At times he made a 
convulsive effort to recover Ahmadnagar; it was 
only for a show. Years passed away and nothing 
was done.®® 


The English were as yet of no account at the 
Moghul “court. After the depgarture of Hawkins 

thfiy made some stir at Surat. They had grown 

_____ 

She was also known as the Taj BiW. She WM the favrfarito of Shah Jehan. 
When she died he built the mausoleum for her at Agva, which is known as the 
T«y Mahal,i c, » 

See Bloc^aan's notices of the Shan Khan&n, No. 29 on Abnl Fazl’s list 
of Attfri and Mansubdars, Also of Abul Faal. 
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impatient of the insolence of the Moghuls; they chaptbbv. 
had taken the law into their own hands; they had 
cut up the Moghul trade between Surat and Mocha.* 

An English captain, named Sir Henry Middleton, 
was prevented from trading at Surat. He sailed to 
the Red Sea; he stopped every.Moghul ship that 
was going to Mocha or coming from Mocha; he 
made the Moghuls on board sell him all tli<iir mer¬ 
chandise, and take English merchandise in exchange, 
at the market rates which prevailed at Surat. The 
Moghul merchants at Surat were horribly frightened. 

They began to give in; they permitted the English 
to trade at Surat. The Portuguese interfered; they 
threatened the Moghuls; they captured. Moghul ships 
by way of reprisals. Piratical wars were carried 
on between the English and the Portuguese. The 
Moghuls saw the English beating the Portuguese; 
they began to resjlcct the English.®® 

In 1615, four years after the departure of Mta8{on.of sir 
Hawkins, another Englishman appeared upon the wis-is- 
scene. This Vas Sir Thomas Roe. He was a far 
grander man than Hawkins; he was lord ambassador 
from King James; he had a secretary, a chaplain, 
and a rptinue. His journal is a reflex of the Moghul^"’ 

Court; it portrays the real life of Moghul despots; 
it .brings *the actors upon the stage as living 
characters. 

Sir^ Thomas Roe landed at Smut with some show i^dinromoe: 
of state.®* The English ships in the river were^huiom-. 

• 5 —-,- 

** Eerr’i Collection of Travels, ^ol. nii. 

Sir Thomv Roe |vaa a sltrejird Englishman of the Elizabethan era. He 
was bom in 1^8; consequently he was about forty-eight years of age. had 
been a commoner of Magdhleq College at Oxford. He had afterwards read for 
the bar. He died in 164i, aged seventy-siz. He Wa% buried at Wbodford, near 
Kent. See Introduction iff Samuel Bicha]^on to Roe’s Negotiatiojis wi& the 
Ottoman Forte from 1621 to 1628. F(did: London, 1740. 
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decked with flags and streamers; they fired a salute 
of forty-eight guns. A guard of honour was formed 
'of captains, merchants, and eighty men under arms. 
The Moghul officials received Rofe in an open tent. 
They soon disgusted him by their rudeness. • They 
wanted to search his servants; they broke open his 
boxes. He told them the boxes contained presents 
for Jehjmgh'J they cared not a whit. They gave 
him lodgings in the town of - Surat. A whole month 
passed away before he could get caniage and escort 
for carrying the presents as far as Burlianpur.®® 
Jehangir was not at Agra; ho had gone south to 
Ajmir; lie made Ajmfr his head-quarters. The 
road from Surat runs due east to Burhanpur'; it 
then runs due north to Ajmfr. Roe was fifteen 
days going from Surat to Burhanpur. The coun¬ 
try. was desolate. The towns and villages were 
built of mud; there was not a house fit to lo.dge in. 
At one place ho was guarded with thirty horsemen 
and twenty musketeers because of tlie robbers on 
the mountains. At Burhanpur the'Kotwdl came 
out to meet him with sixteen horsemen carrying 
streamers. He was conducted to a house with a 
showy stone fronting; the rooms were like, ovens; 
he therefore slept in his tent.^® • 

Burhanpur was the head-quarters of the Moghul 
army of the Dekhan. Roe paid a, visit to Parwfz. 
The prince affected the same state as his ^father. 

A body o^ horsemen were waiting outside the heuse 

« 

Eo«* 4 Joamed is published more or lets sbridgped in the different oollectioui of 
TrsTeli bj Furohas, Pinkerton, end Kerr.' lies the beg1firathofib;r for the history 
of the teiga of Jehangir from 1615 ^1618. It bring* out the true character of 
Jebahgir dn^ the nature o( ^oghal • 

3^ Boe’f Journal, 26th September to th« 80th October, 1616, 

» Boe’t Jouraal, lit NovemberUfi), 1616f* 
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to saldm him on his coming out. Roo entered the ohapter v. 
court. Parwiz yms sitting in a gaHery with a canopy 
oyer his head. Below the gallery was a platform 
railed in for his great men.®’’ Roe refused to prostrate 
before him; “ he was an ambassador,” he said, “ not 
a servant.” He went up three steps to the platform; 
the great men around him were standing with their 
hands before them like slaves. Roe made hist bow 
to the prince; Parwiz bowed in return. Roe 
explained ^is embassy from the King of England. 

Parwfz asked questions. Roe would have stepped 
up to the gallery to answer them; he was stopped 
by a secretary. He was told that neither the Shah^ 
of Persia nor the Great Turk would be admitted to 
the gallery. All this was Moghul arrogance. Par¬ 
wiz was otherwise good-natured; ho granted every 
request. The English might establish a factory at 
Burhanpur. He would supply carriage and escort 
to enable Roe to got on to Agra. He accepted Roe’s 
presents graciously; he was softened by the sight of 
a cqse of liquorsf; ho talked of speaking to jfeoe in a 
priv 0 ,tc chamber; he left the gallery for the purpose. 

Roc waited in vain for a summons. At Iqst he was 
told that he might leave the palace. Parwiz had 
got so drunk that he could see nobody.®® 

Roe was’a month going from Burhanpur to Journey to 
Ajmh. He journeyed to Mandu, the great fortress 
of Malwa; thence to Chit<5r, the ancient capital of 
Rajpootana, the ruined stronghold of tht? Rana. 

He suffered from JEever all the way. He l:eached 
__ # _ 

This was liaKffni as t^o red rail.* In ths Durbar hall of lehan^^lr there wfs 
aa^ooter rail, to separate ths^ody of the nobjMifrom the oommonalty. At each 
ascent there were three steps. Three steps IM to the^lhtform; tisre^ more to 
the gallery. ^ , 

^ Roe’s Journal, 14th NoTsmber to the 1615. 
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OHAPTEBv. Ajmfr on the twenty-third of December, 1615. . On 
the tenth of January, 1616, he had'his first audienee 
with Jehangir.^® 

Eoe attenda the Roc’s visit to the Durbar was a groat event in 

Uurbar. ^ , 

Indian history. Ho saw Jehangfr sitting upon a 
throne in a raised gallery at the back of the Durbar 
hall. He refused to prostrate himself, and the 
point was waived. Ho went up to the first rail, 
which separated the commonalty from the nobility; 
there ho made his first reverence. Dfe was led 
through the 'nobility to the rod rail; there he made 
a second reverence. He ascended three steps to 
the platform; there ho made a third reverence. 
He found himself amongst princes and ministers. 
He likened the scene to a London theatre. The 
King was sitting in his gallery. The great men 


** Roe’s Journal, 27tli November, 1616, to 10th January, 1616. 

Near Chitor Sir Thomas Roe fell in with an eccentric personage named 
Thomas Coryat. This man had a mania for travelling and a passion for notoriety. 
He had wandered on foot over Turkey and Greece. He had walked from Jeru¬ 
salem to Agra and Ajmfr. Altogether he must have w|lke(l several thousands of 
miles. Ho was called the world’s foot-post. He was poor, but honest and truthful. 
He says that ho often lived on a penny a day. He only spent two poutids ten 
shillings between Jerusalem and Ajmir. His ordinary drink was water. He 
went to Surat, where the English gave him some suck. The sack killed him. 
He died at Surat in December, 1617. Sec 'Ferry’s Voyage to the East Indies. 

In 16i6 Coryat sent letters from the court of Jehangfr at Aj&fr to different 
personages in England. His description of Jehangir is striking:—“ Jehangfr is 
fifty-three years of age. His complexion is neither white i»r black; it is olive. 
His revenues are forty millions of crowns, of the value of six shillings ehch. It 
is said that he is uncircumcised. He speaketh vesy reverently of our Saviour, 
calling him the groat prophet Jesus. He presonteth himself thrice every day 
without faiy^ to bis llobles; at the rising of the sun, which he adoreth by the 
elevation of his hands; at noon, and at five o’clock in Jjbe evening. Tsfice every 
w8ek elephants fight before him.” Coryat boasted, that at Ajmir he had rijdden 
upon an elephant. “ I have determined,’'she s^ys, “ to have my picture expressed 
in my ne^t book sitting upon an elephant.’.’ His wieh wms-j^atifled. A Wbar- 
one wood-cut of Coryat sitting upon an elephant was duly published. His 
parophle^ was entitled,^-" Thomas Coryat, traveller for the English wits: Greet¬ 
ing. From the Court of* the Great Moghul at Asmere.” London : 1616. 
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were lifted oH the stage'as actors. The vulgar were ohapteb v. 
the audience who’ looked on. 

Jehangir received the English ambassador with AJdta^ wtth 
courtly condescension. He referred to the King of 
England as his royal brother. He looked curiously 
at the letter from King James; it "Cras accompanied 
a translation in Persian. He received the 
presents with much affability. They consisted of 
virginals, knives, an embroidered scarf, a nch 
sword, and ^an English coach. A musician in the 
ambassador’s train was ordered to play upon the 
virginals. The coach remained in the outer court; 

Jehangir sent persons to look at it. He asked many 
questions. He was anxious about Roe’sTiealth. He 
offered to send his own physicians. He advised 
Roe to keep within the house until he was quite 
strong. He told the ambassador to ask freely for all 
he wanted. He then dismissed the Englishman. Roe 
went away charmed with his reception. He was told 
that no ambassador had been received with such 
favour before.*" 


Roe’s Journal, 10th January, 1016. The entry of this date is worth ex¬ 
tracting ; many of the details correspond to those related by Captain Hawkins; 
they are repeated because the two accounts confirm each other. “January the 
lOtlte I went,” says Sir Thomas Roe, “to court at four in thejaftemdbn to the 
Durbar, where the Moghul daily sits to entertain strangers, receive petitions and 
presents^ give out orders, and to see and be seen. And here it will be proper to 
give some account of his"court. None but eunuchs come within that king’s private 
lodgings, and his [Tartar] woThen who guard him with warlike weapons. These 
punish one another for any offence committed. The Moghul every morning shows 
himself to the tsommon people at a window [the Jharokha], tliat looks into a plain 
before his*gate. At noon bo is there again to sec elephants and wild beasts figl^t, 
the men of rank being under him within a rail. Hence be retires to sleep among 
his women. After noon ho comes to tUb Durbar. After supper at eight o’clock 
he comes down to^lssfGhusaJ-khana, a’fair court, in the midst whereof is a throne 
of free stone, on which he sits, or sometimes below in a chair, where none are 
admitted but ofvthe first quality, %nd few of them without leave. Hone he dis¬ 
courses of indifferent things very affably. No business of-state is dim^ a^where 
but at these two last places,*^here it is pu^U&y discussed, and so registered; 
which register might be seen for two shillings, and the common people know as 

14 
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When the Durbar was over Jehangir ceased to 
be a great sovereign; he becarde an inquisitive 
Mogliul. He went out and examined the coach; 
he got into it and made his servants draw him 
about. He made Roc’s English servant aTray him 
in the scarf arfd sword in English fashion. He 
strutted about; ho drew his sword and brandished 
it. ‘He complained to the Portuguese priests that 
the presents were very poor. He thought that the 
King of England ought to have sent him Jewcls.^^ 

For many months Roe thought that his negotia¬ 
tions were progressing. He was well received by 
Khurram, who promised to redress all grievances.^^ 
Ho was well received by Jehangfr, who issued 
firmans abolishing all land transit duties. But the 
firmdns were only orders; they might bo broken 
with impunity. Roc wanted a solemn treaty signed 
by the Padishah, He ignored the fact that a treaty 
would bind the Moghul nobles and officials to certain 
fixed conditions; that the English could offer no 
equivalent in return beyond a few presents and a 
promised increase of trade; that not a minister or 
governor in the empire would agree to a treaty 
which set aside his own authority 

much as the council; so that every day the King’s resolutions are public news, 
and exposed to tho censure of every scoundrel. This.method is never altered 
unless sickness or drink obstruct it; and this must be known,for if ho bo unseen’ 
one day without a reason assigned, the people would mutiny ; and for two days no 
excuse would serve, hut the doors must be opened, and some admitted to see him 
to satisfy dthors. On Tuesday he sits in judgment at the Jharokha,«nd hears 
the meanest person’s complaints, examines both partils, and often sees execution 
done by his elephants.” ^ 

Roe’s Letter to the Fast India Company, da|ed at Ajrafr, 25th January, 
1616. . ' ^ ^ 

Khurram was lord of Surat; that is, he^drd^ the revenues of Surat wjiilst 
living a( court. He wSs'expecting the command of the army in tlie Dekhan. He 
was thf rising man in the Mogl^l court, 
w Roc’s Journal, pauim. 
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TherjB was another feature in the negotiations chapter v. 
which annoyed the English ambassador. Every-open 
thing that occurred at court, every act and word of 
the Padishah, was written down by the writers and 
kept as reqords of the reign. No secrecy was pre¬ 
served. Any one by paying a rupee might read the 
record of the most private and delicate transaction. 

When the sovereign died the chronicles of the reign 
were drawn up from these records.®’^ 

In March the Nau-roz, or feast of the New Fonstofthe 
Year, was celebrated at the Moghul court. It was 
not a Mussulman feast; it had been kept in Persia 
for ages before Muhammad was born. Jehangfr 
appeared at the Durbar in all his glory.* llis throne 
was of mother-of-pearl. lie sat upon cushions which 
were beset with pearls and precious stones. Over 
his head was a canopy of cloth and gold; it was 
fringed with pearls; it was hung with apples, pears, 
and pomegranates of gold.“ In the court behind 
the Durbar hall there was a large pavilion railed in, 
near^ square, covering an area of fifty-six paces in 
length, and forty-three paces in breadth. It was 
covered with Persian carpets. Overhead were cano¬ 
pies of silk, velvet, and cloth of gold, supported by 
bamboos covered with like material. Within the 
square, were a number of little houses; one of them 
was made of silver;‘there were also other emdosities. 

- » - • - 

** The* appointment Wakiahnawis, or court -writers, has already been 
noticed. The passion for writing chronicles of eyerything that took place hds 
been a characteristic -of Moghuls from the remotest antiquity. It finds ex¬ 
pression in the book of Esther ; the chronicles of the empire were read to Ring 
Ahasuerus. The fame pract^c is noticed by Sir John Maudcrille and Marco 
Polq, Similar chronicles are preserved to this day in the j>alace of the King of 
Burma. . * * 

The throne and the cano'Jiy over it seems ^ have been shaped like 0 four- 
post bedstead of the old-fashioned kind. 
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cHAPTEB V. Round about the court w§re the pavilions of the 
nobles, stored with the rarities that were to be pre¬ 
sented to the Padishah.®® 

display of wealth in 
the great pavilion. It was more patched than 
glorious. The things were incongruous. It was 
like a show of plate and embroidered slippers in 
the Tfeame cu])board. At one end were some pictures 
that the ambassador had brought from England; 
portraits of Jamcs the First, Queen Anne, the Lady 
Elizabeth, the Countess of Somerset and Salisbury, 
and Sir Thomas Smith, first governor of the East 
India Company 

Boesn^bbod. The English ambassador soon l)egan to weary 
of the Moghul court. The novelty wore off; the 
officials snubbed him. One day the red rail was 
closed against him ; he complained to Jehangfr ; he 
was never shut out afterwards. Possibly the occa¬ 
sion was exceptional. The son of the Rana of 
Udaipur paid his homage that day; three times the 
Rajpoot prince prostrated himself before the Padi¬ 
shah. Jehangfr then received him in his own gallery 
and embraced his head. Roe was soured by the 
ceremonial. A curt entry appears in his journal:— 
“ Elephants were paraded; courtesans sang and 
danced; sic transit gloria mundV' 

Opposition to About this time Roe asked Jehangfr for a treaty. 

The request ereated some confusion. The grandees 
at coxxrt were resolved that the English ambassador 

Eoo’s Journal, 11th March, 1616. ^Hawkina^so de^ribei the feaai of the 
J^au-roz. He says that the groat pavilion covert two acr<.3; that other pa¬ 
vilions were set up with lattice-wtrk for the ^qu^ns to look through. He |idd8 
that tbd entire area covered six acres. 

£oe’s''Joumal, 12th March. 

Eoe’s Journal, 12th Marchi'to 23rd. 
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shoilld not have a tre&ty; they were afraid lest chapteb v. 
Jehangir should agree to a treaty. Khurram and 
Asof Khan tried to hustle away the interpreter. 

Asof Khan winked and nodded at the interpreter. 

Roe, hdwQver, would be heard. Jehangir said that 
his firmans were sufficient. Roe pressed him for a 
treaty. Jehangfr asked if the ICnglish would give 
him jewels. Roe replied that jewels came from 
India, where Jehangir was King; how tlien could 
the English bring back his own jewels ? Jehangir 
was silent but not convinced. One grandee stuck 
up for the Portuguese. “ The English,” he said, 

“ bring nothing but swords, knives, and cloth ; the • 
Portuguese bring rubies, emeralds, and tliamonds.”^“ 

The Englisli ambassador worried Jehangir; he uoo’sdraft 
also worried Khurram and Asof Klian. Khurram 
was afraid that his father would turn against 
him. At last Roe was told to draft a treaty. 

Tliis was work after the Englishman’s heart. The 
treaty was drafted with all speed; it was creditable 
to Roe’s diplomatic genius. There was to be jjcr- 
petual peace between the King of Great Britain 
and the Emperor of Hindustan. The English were 
to trade wherever they pleased; their prcse„nts to 
the Padishah were to pass unopened; their goods 
were ‘-not to bo seized under pretence of the Padi¬ 
shah’s use; they 'were to pay no transit duties 
except an ad valorem duty of three-ajiid-a-half per 
cent, at the port% where the goods were shipped, or 
landed; the Padishah wag not to inherit the goods of 
deceased Englishmen;^® •governors ol* officers break- 


Roe’s Journal, 26tli March. 

“ The Padishah inherite^tho property of all those who died ift hissiervice. 
He also inherited the goods of all foreigners '(fCo died within his dominions. 
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hig the treaty were to be punished. Id return 
tlie English were to furnish the Padishah with 
everything he wanted at reasonable rates; they 
were to help him against all his enemies. Such 
a treaty appeared unexceptional to Roe; he ex¬ 
pected to get it sealed at once; he failed to see 
that its conditions were obnoxious to every viceroy 
and governor throughout the empire. Jehangfr 
might seal the treaty for the sake of the presents. 
Khurram and Asof Khan were resolved to prevent 
him at all hazards. 

At this period the Moghul court was divided 
into factions. No ideas were involved; no luinciples 
were at stake. Khurram was only striving to get 
the better of his brother Panviz. Joliangir had been 
persuaded to recall l^arwiz, and to give Khurram 
the command of the army of the Dokhan. In June, 
IGIG, the Briihmans were consulted; an early day 
was fixed for the departure of Khurram. Things, 
however, drifted on till November before he began 
his journey. 

Throughout this interval Roe effected notiiing. 
He frequently attended the Durbar and the Ghusal- 
khana. Jehangfr was always ready for-a gossip. 
He was eager to see Roe’s pictures, to have copies 
made, to brag about his own artists.. He wanted a 
horse from England; if six were put on board a 
ship, one might survive the passage; if it was lean, 
it might bo fattened after it landed. He asked how 
often Roe drank in the day, ho'w much he drank, 
what he drank'in India, wlmt he drank iji England, 

Roe’s Journal, 26 th March to Slst. 

Boo’s foumal, June to Novembfer. Had Jehangir been a Mussulman he 
never would have consulted Brhhm^ans. 
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what beer “was, how it was made, could Roe ohaftbev. 
make it ? ‘ 

The news at the Moghul court was of the oriental 
type. Two eunuchs quarrelled about one of Nur Harem atrocity. 
MahaFs ladies ; one killed the other. The survivor 
was put to death by the elephanti^. The lady was 
tied to a stake and buried alive up to the arm-pits. 

She was to bo exposed to the Indian sun for three 
days without sustenance; she died after twenty-four 
hours. Hor cash and jewels were valued at a 
hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling.^* 

A hundred thieves were brought before Jehangfr; 
they were condemned to deatli without further# 
parley. The head thief was tom to pieces by dogs 
in front of Roe’s house. Thirteen others had their 
throats cut; they were left naked and bleeding at 
the same place. The remainder were divided into 
companies; they were butchered and exposed in 
different streets of the city of Ajinfr.'*"' 

One event took place which gave Roe some in- Provincial art- 

..... j * ciT • Diiniutiratioii. 

Sight into the administration oi tlie provinces. 
JaiT«il-ud-dfn Husain, the viceroy of Bihar, paid a 
visit to the court of Ajmfr. He was an old man of 
seventyhe had served under Huimiyun and Akber. 

H*e struck up a friendship with the English amr 
bassador; probably he was eager to propitiate any 
one who had the* ear of Jehangfr. To use Roe’s 
words, i‘ he praised the good propliet Jesus and his 
laws,* and was %full of very delightful and* fruitful 
discourse.” ^ He* talked about 'ti:\^ slavery of the 

Roe’s Jofirnai, ib. ** Roe’s Journal, ib. Roe’s Journal, tj. 

. “ Mr Terry, who went^ut Jo India as*fehaplaitt to -the embassy, makes the 
following significant reqiark :—“ There is not a man'albongst the Mussulmans, 
but those of the baser sort,*Uiat mentions the name of our SaviJhr, ujjiom they 
call the Lord Christ, without reverence respect. They say he whs a good 
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people, the want of laws, the great increase in-the 
Moghul empire. He enlarged u]5on the revenue 
of the empire; how it was raised; how it was 
swelled by presents, confiscations, and fines. Every 
province paid a yearly rent to the Padishah. He 
himself paid eleven lakhs yearly, or a hundred and 
ten thousand pounds sterling; All beyond that he 
kept for himself; he took whatever ho liked. He 
had-the rank of Five thousand horse. He drew two 
hundred rupees a year for each horse; he only k^t 
fifteen hundlred horsemen; the surplus was dead 
pay. He also drew a pension from the Padishah of 
a thousand rupees a day.^’^ Ho said tliat twenty 
other nobles received the same pay; some received 
double.^® 


man and just, lived without sin, and did greater miracles tlian any before or 
since. They even call him “the breath of God,’’ but cannot conceive how he 
should bo the Son of God, and therefore will not believe. Notwithstanding this* 
the Mussulmans in general think Christians so unclean, that they will not eat 
with us nor yet of anything that is dressed in our vessels.’’ See Terry’s Voyage 
to the East Indies. 

Thcre"is perhaps some exaggeration hero. Jamhl-ud-dfn Husain appears 
in Abul Fnzl’s list of Mansnbdars. (See Mr Blockmann’s translation of the-Afn- 
i-Akbari, No. 164.) His command of Five thousand horse was only brevet-rank. 
Five years after his meeting with Roc, he was pensioned off on four thousand 
rupees a month on account of his advanced age. Roe calls him viceroy of Patna. 
Bihkr was the real name of his province ; Patna was the capital of Bib&r. 

Ro^’s Journal, 12th August to the 19th. Jamal-ud-din Hdsain gave^an 
entertainment to Roe at a garden-house about a mile from Ajmir. A collation 
was served in the middle of the day; it comprised dishes bf raisins, almonds, 
pistachios, and fruit of all kinds. In the.evening there was a substantial meal; 
it comprised dishes of meat, roast, boiled, and fried; ‘also rice and salads. 

The servants were diligent, respectful, and orderly. At both meals the cora* 
pany took tljeir seats da the carpet. At the collation Jamkl-ud-diif sat with his 
English guests; at the evening meal he sat apart with Ills Moghul guesuC When 
the'entertainment was over he gave Roe a present according to custom ; it con¬ 
sisted of five cases of sugfr-candy dressed with pinsk, end a loaf of refined white 
sugar weighing fifty poi/ids. He also pressed Roe t« accopt a hundred loaves 
more of the white sugar; he said that it came from l^fs government, and cost him 
nothing. ^After a few ^;^s he dined at Roe’s house on some banqueting stuff 
prepared by a Mussulman cook. He would not touch the meats which had been 
dressed ill the English fashion; he,^egged that tltree or four dishes might be 
sent to bis bouse, as be vfisbed to taste them privately. 
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The second of September was Jehangfr’s birth- ohaptebv. 
day. The Padishah was weighed six times with Jehanf^r: 
great ceremony in large golden scales. Jehangir 
sat in one scale cross-legged like a tailor. The other 
scale was j)iled up with parcels, which were changed 
each time. He was weighed against gold and silver, 
silks and stuffs, grains and butter. The things 
weighed were given away to the poor. 

In the afternoon there was a grand show of'ele- si^hant 
phants before the Durbar. All the larger elephants, 
known as lord elephants, were paraded before Jehan- 
gfr. Every lord elephant was provided with chains, 
bells, and furniture, of gold and silver; ho had a, 
harem of four female elephants; he was attended 
with gilt banners; he was waited on by eight or ten 
other elephants clothed in gold, silk, and silver. 

Twelve companies of those elephants marched pa’st 
Johangfr, and made their saMms. The first lord ele¬ 
phant was a magnificent beast of wonderful stature 
and beauty; the jdates on his head and breast were 
sot.wifh rubies &ud emeralds. Iloo declared that ho 
had.ncvor seen such a sight before.'*'* 

On the oveninu of the birth-day Jehansrfr was Cft«>ut.« intho 

, ^ ..Ghniial-khatia. 

drinking with his nobles. According to the latr no 
nfan was admitted to the Ghusal-khana whose'breath 
smelt of winc.^ If Jehangfr hoard of any departure 
from the law he; would order the offender to be 
whipped in his presence. On statq occasions he 
commanded th© nobles to drink; then every man 
was bound to obey. ^ At ten'V clock at night 
Jehangir sent for.Iioe. .The ambassador was in bed; 
he went to the palace in all haste'. Jehangir was 

Roe’s Jouraal, 2nd SeptenAer. See also Terry. 
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A viceroy in dis- 


sitting cross-legged on a little thronfe. He 'Was 
decked with jewels. His nobles around him were 
in their best array. Vessels of gold were lying 
about; flagons of wine were standing by. All 
were ordered to drink. Every one got' drunk 
except Khurram, Asof Khan, and the English am¬ 
bassador. Jehangir scattered dishes full of rupees 
to the multitude below. He threw about gold and 
silver almonds for his nobles to scramble for. At 
last Jehangir dropped oif to sleep. The lights were 
put out; and the party groped their way out of the 
Ghusal-khana.®® 

« Another incident at court brings out a picture 
of Moghul times. A viceroy of Guzerat had fallen 
into disgrace; he had disobeyed orders; he came to 
make his submission before the Jharokha window. 
His^eet were bare; his .ankles were chained; his 
turban was pulled over his eyes so that 1x5 might 
see no one before ho beheld Jehangfr. He made 
his reverence, answered a few questions, and was 
forgiven. His chain was taken off ;‘he was clothed 


„ 50 Hoe’s Journal, ib. These 'almonds were exceedingly thin and of small 

■value. * Roe discovered that the pears, apples, and pomegranates thjt hung before 
the Moghtfl’s throne were equally hollow. He had been told that-they ■were^all 
solid. ^ 

An amusing incident is connected with Roc’s visit to the palace on this par¬ 
ticular evening. Everything that transpired in Roe’s private lodgings reached 
the ears of Jejiangir. Roe had a portrait of a“de*ar friend,” which Jehangir 
had never seen. Roe ^as told to bring the portrait; it was that o^ a lady who 
had been daod for some years. Roe was resolved not to part with the portrait. 
He .took a French picture as well, which he hoped would satisfy the Padishah. 
But all to no purpose. Kflangir was enchanted wfth the portrait. He would 
not look at the French picture. If Roe wonM only give him the portrait he 
would value it more thaf his best jewels. Roe was fairly wheedled out of the 
poftrait; his disgust is Sufficiently manifest in his journal. It was a hard fate 
which conepelled the English ambassador to mate over the portrait of his deld 
lady-love^to tb« Great Moghul. 
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in ^ new Vest, turban, and girdle, according to chapter v. 
custom.®^ 

Roe could not dwell Iona: at court without hear- Assoningat 

, ■ . ® court. 

ing something of palace scandals. Parwfz had been 
recalled from the Dekhan and sent to Bengal. 

Jehangfr hesitated about recalling the Khan Khantln. 

The Khan Khantln was very powerful; if recalled 
he might rebel. Jehangfr resolved to send him the 
dress of forgiveness. He told his intention to a 
kinswoman of the Khan Khandn, who was living in 
his own harem. She replied that the Khan Khandn 
would never wear tlic dress; he would think it 
was poisoned. “ IVice,” she said, “ you have given 
him poison; each time he put it in his breast instead 
of eating it; each time he found it was poison.” 

Jehangir made no denial; he offered to wear the 
dress for an hour to prove that it was not poisoned. 

The woman replied that the Khan Khanan would 
trust neither of them. So Jehangfr resolved to 
go himself to the Dekhan. Khurram w^as to go on 
to •Burhanpur ;* Jehangfr would follow as far as 
Mandu.®2 

Another intrigue exploded. Khuzru, the eldest intripuen 
son of Jehangfr, had been placed in tlie charge of ™ 

a Rajpoot prince named Anna Rai. Nur Mahal and 
Asof Khan were plotting the murder of Khuzru; 
they were still anxious to secure the succession for 
Khurram- One night when Jehangir was drunk, 
they* persuaded him that Asof Khan would be a 
more suitable guardian Jor KhuzrV than Anna Rai. 

* r--r- 

s* In politJEal phraseology he received a khillnt, or/dress of honour, in token 
0 /forgiveness. Roe’s 7ournul,<i9th and 10th October.^ ^ 

This suggestive incident is recorded in Roe’s Journal of thg 10*th October- 
It is omitted by Pinkerton.* • It will be foui^ in Purchas and Kerr. ‘ 
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cagAPTBRv. That same night Asof Khan' called upOn Anna Rai 
in the name of the Padishah to smhrender Khuzru. 
‘‘ Anna Rai refused; ‘ he was warmly attached to 
Khuzru; he declared that'Jehangfr had placed 
Khuzru in his charge ; he would surrender Khuzru 
to no one but Jehangir. 

of Ncxt moming Anna Rai told Jehangir all that 
had occurred; he added that he would rather die 
than surrender Khuzru to his enemies. Jehangir 
praised the fidelity of Anna Rai to the skies; he 
told Anna Rai that he had done well; that Anna 
Rai was always to do as he had done. Within 
seven days afterwards Jehangir was again talked 
over by Nur Mahal. He commanded Anna Rai 
to make over Khuzru to Asof Khan. Probably the 
fidelity of Anna Rai to the cause of Khuzru had 
awakened suspicions in the mind of Jehangir. 

Outcry In the Every one at court expected ’that Khuzrji would 
bo murdered to make room for Khurram. The 
sister of. Khuzru, with other ladies in the harem, 
made a terrible outcry. They refused to eat;. tliey 
threatened to bum themselves if Khuzru died. .Je¬ 
hangir protested that he meant no harm; no one 
believed him. He sent Niir Mahal to quiet them; 
the ladies cursed, threatened, and refused to sde 
her.” 

Roe reported these facts as ja warning. The 

Company, East India Company was to beware of pushing its 
trade to5 far into the interior. A tipae was coming 
when all Hindiutun would be in a ferment. If 
Khuzru prevailed the English wQuld be gaind^s; 
the empire would become a sanctuM’y for Christians, 
whom he ^ loved* and honoured*. If Kliurram pre- 


^ £oe*ft Journal, id. 
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yailfed tlie English woruld he the losers; he hated ohaptbb’v. 
Christians; he was proud, subtle, false, and tyran¬ 
nical. How far Roe was correct in his surmises will 

f 

be seen in the sequel." 

A Persian ambassador made a public entry into ^yaiofa 

^ ^ ^ •' Persiau am- 

Ajmfr. His name was Muhammad Kiza Beg. Some ^sador. 
pretended that he came to mediate a peace between 
Jehangir and the Sultans of the Dekhan. Others 
thought that he came to ask for help against’ the 
Great Turk. His retinue consisted of fifty horse¬ 
men, equipped in cloth of gold, arme'd with bows, 
quivers, and targets, richly garnished. There were 
also forty musketeers and two hundred foot-soldiers. 

In the afternoon Muliammad Riza Beg was received 
at the Durbar. He flattered Jehangir beyond all 
bounds. He made three prostrations before him; he 
knocked his head against the ground as though he 
would ^ter it. His presents, however, put Roe to 
shame. They comprised three times nine Arabian 
and Persian horses, nine large mules, seven camel 
loads. of velvet, two suits of European hangings, 
onef rich cabinet, forty muskets, five clocks, one 
camel loaded with Persian cloth of -gold, eight 
carpets pf silk, two rubies, twenty-one camel loads 
di grape wine, fourteen camel loads of rose-water, 
seven jewelled daggers, five jewelled swords, and 
seven Venetian looking-glasses." 

A fgw days afterwards there was ^terrible scene crw^cenert 
at Durbar. Jehangir had given a feast to the 


Roe's Journal, ii. , 

Roe’s Journal, 19th and 20th October. The Fejfcian ambassador came to 
negotiate for the snrrendSSr o{ Kandahar to Persia. * Kandahar was for many * 
years a. bone of contention between Persia and the hft)fhnl. The Shah of Persia 
is said to have helped Hugi&yun to recover his throne, on thS conation that 
Kandahar was transferred to Persia. 
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Persian ambassador. He commanded all pre¬ 
sent to drink wine. On these occasions the Bakhshi, 
or paymaster-general, offieiated./ Every man re¬ 
ceived his cup of wine from the Bakhshi ; he then 
drank to the health of the Padishah; every name 
was taken down by the court writers, and entered 
in the register, according to the custom. Jeliangir 
was so drunk that he forgot he had given the order. 
Next day some one alluded to the drinking. He 
asked who gave the order; he was told that the 
Bakhshi had given it. This was always the answer 
when Jehangir thought proper to forget his own 
orders. Jehangir was filled with wrath. He called 
for the register; he began to punish the offenders. 
Some were fined heavily. Others were flogged in 
the Durbar court. The flogging was most severe; 
softie were left for dead. Jehangir ordered them 
to be kicked and battered. One died on the spot. 
Others were carried out bruised and mangled. The 
Persian ambassador got off scot-free. Not a man 
dared to sjieak a word in behalf of the sufferers.®'^ 
At last all things were prepared for going into 
camp. Khurram took leave of his father in the 
Durbar. Ho was dressed in cloth of silver em¬ 
broidered with pearls and diamonds. His camp 
was four miles off. He was driven there in a coach 
which had been built like the English one. His 
chief men wallgod beside him on foot. All the way 
he scattered quarter rupees amongst the people.^^ 
Next morning"”Jehangir was to go into camp. 
Roe went to the .palace very oarly. He saw Jehanglr 
at'the JharokhaWindow. Two eanuchs were fan- 

c 

** Eoe's Journal, 26th Octoher. 

Boe’s Journal, Ist Kuvember. 
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ning him; he was giving and receiving favours, ohapteb v. 
What he gave hO let down with a string; what he 
received was pulled up by an old woman decked out 
with gimcracks like an idol. Two of his queens" 
were sitting at a window behind a matting of reeds; 
they peeped at Roe between the* reeds. Roe saw 
tjieir fingers; then their faces; sometimes their 
whole figure. They were indifferently white; iheir 
black hair was smoothed up; they glittered with 
diamonds.. They were both very merry at the 
sight of Roe. Presently Jehangir went away from 
the window followed by the queens.*^** 

The nobles were now assembling in the Durbar oatherinif in 

, , -'the Durbar, 

court to await the coming of Jehangir<• Roe joined 
them; he sat with them upon the carpet. Presently 
Jehangir appeared; he sat upon the tlirone for half- 
an-hour. Meanwhile the ladies of the harem were 
mounting their elephants. Fifty elephants were 
drawn up for their conveyance all richly adorned. 

Three had square towers on their backs, enclosed 
witli curtains of gold wire; they were surmomited 
by xsanopies of cloth of silver.®® 

At length Jehangir loft the throne; he descended jehanpir’s »tate 
the stairs of the Durbar court. The acclamations^**^**^^*^' 
wtre deafening; they outroared cannon. At the 
foot, of the Stairs one man brought a large carp; 
another brought g, dish of white stuff like starch. 

Jehangir put hisjinger into the whito^stuff; touched 
the fish with it, and rubbed his forehead. This 
was a ceremony presaging good fortune.®® 

Itoe’a Jaarnal, 2nd November. Bee’s Journal, ib. 

80 Roe’s Journal, id. ft njfiy have been a Hind^ ceremony. The stuff 
like starch was probably the ashes of burnt cow-dung.^ ^he fish, howdver, is one 
of the insignia of the Great Moghul. The figure of a fish is sculptured above some 
of the buildings at Ajmlr. ‘ * 
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cHAPfiav. Jebangir was arrayed inr all his btavery. “His 
dress and coat was of cloth of gold witliout sleeves, worn 
over a shirt as fine as lawn. His buskins were em¬ 
broidered with pearls. His turban was plumed 
with herons’ feathers; on one side was a ruby as 
big as a walnuton the other side was a large 
diamond; in the centre was a large emerald, shaped 
like a heart. His sash was wreathed with a chain 
of pearls, rubies, and diamonds. His neck-chain 
consisted of three double strings of pearls. He 
wore armlets"set with diamonds on his elbows; he 
had three rows of diamonds on his wrists; he had 
fings on nearly every finger. One man hung on his 
sword and buckler; both were beset with diamonds 
and rubies. Another man hung on his bow and 
quiver with thirty arrows.®* 

Procession to * Thus accoutrod Jeliangir got into his coach. It 
was drawn by four horses with harness and trap¬ 
pings of gold velvets. It was made like the English 
coach, but covered with gold velvet. He had an 
English coachman as gaudy as a play-actoi:. de- 
hangfr sat at one end of the coach. On each* side 
were two eunuchs carrying gold maces set with 
rubies; also bimches of white horse tails .to sweep 
away fhe flies. Before him went drums, trumpets, 
and other loud music, together with canopies, um¬ 
brellas, and other strange insignia-. There were nine 
led horses; the firmiture was studded with rubies, 

pearls, and emeralds. Three palanquins followed. 

• _ 

*’ Herons’ feathers are held in great estcqm by Turlu as well as Moghuls. 
The Ottoman Porte wears, or used to wear, throe plunses of black herons’ feathers 
in,his turban. When h^ made the Grand Vizier gjtneral of his*^' army, he took 
one plume out of his owg ^urban and placed it imthe turban of the Grand Vizier. 
After this ceremony the army salutes the Grand Vizier, and acknowledges him for 
their general. Tavernier’s £elatioi\^of the Grand beignor’s Seraglio, folio, page 
S: London, 1677. Hoe’s Joiinul, 2nd November. 
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One was plated with gold set with pearls; it was 
covered* with crimson velvet embroidered with 
pearls; a fringe of pearls hung in ropes a foot deep, 
with a border of rubies and emeralds. A footman 
carried a golden footstool set with precious stones. 
The two other ‘palanquins were cohered with cloth 
of gold. Then followed the coach, which came 
from England; the English Kning had been taken 
away; the coach was covered with gold velvet and 
decorations, Jehangir had given it to Nur Mahal, 
and Nur Mahal was riding inside it. Thetwo younger 
sons of J ehangir followed in a country-built coach.®^ 
After them went twenty royal elephants, richly 
caj)arisoned. Every elephant carried flags of silver 
cloth, gilt satin, and taffaty. The nobles walked on 
foot. The ladies were carried on their elephants 
half-a-niile behind like jjarroquets in gilded cages.®* 
This )vas the firf?t day’s march from the palace 
to the camp. All the way there was a guard. of 
elephants, six hundred in number, covered with 
velvet or cloth ®f gold. Each elephant carried a 
gun* and gminer in a square tower, with a flag at 
each comer. The road was watered to lay tlie dust. 
No man was allowed to come within a furlong of 
Jehangir’s coach unless he walked on foot.®® 

At setting out there was a notable incident. 

S mgir stopped at the door where his eldest son 
Lzm was kept a prisoner; he callejd for him to 
e />u{. Khinsru appeared and made his* rever¬ 
ence. He had a gword and buckler in his hand; 
his beard hung down- ip his waist, a sign of dis- 

* • 

** The three elder eons of Jehang-ir were Ehuzru, Pajw^z, and Elhurram. The 
two younaer were Shahry&r and Jahandar. Jahandar died young. , 

** Journal, »J. « Boo’# Journal, HT 
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Imperial 

pavilions. 


Jehangir bows 
to Eoe. 


The imperial 
camp. 


favour. Jehangir commanded him to -mount one of 
the spare elephants and ride beside him. *He also 
gave Khuzru a thousand rupees to scatter amongst 
the people. Meantime Asof Khan, and all the other 
enemies of Khuzru, were obliged to walk on foot.®® 

Roe walked as far as the palace gate; he then 
mounted his horse and rode to the camp. The im¬ 
perial pavilions were marvels of magnificence. 
They were enclosed by screens <or walls of arras, 
half-a-mile in compass. The walls were,shaped like 
a fortress with coignes and bulwarks; they were 
stretched between posts tipped with brass. The 
walls were bright red on the outside; inside they 
were painted with figures in panes. The gate at the 
entrance was very handsome. Roe was admitted 
into the first court. In the centre was the imperial 
tlirone of mother-of-pearl, set up in a lofty pavilion. 
Underfoot were carpets; overhead were canopies 
of cloth of gold.®^ 

Jehangfr was driven in his coach to the gate¬ 
house ; his ladies entered the harem by some back 
way. The nobles formed a lane at the gate-house. 
Jehangir walked between them. He cast his eye 
on Roe; the English ambassador made a reverence. 
Jehailgir laid liis hand upon liis heart and bowed to 
Roe. He momited the steps of the pavilion, called 
for water, washed his hands, and departed.®® 

The plan of the imperial camp corresponded 
generally to that of the imperial ^palace, ht con- 


®s Eoe’g Journal, ib. 

* V « ^ 

Boe’s Journal, ib. Boe says that the imperial enologure w.as ceparated into 
thirty division*, each 'having tent* of its own. ^hey included guard-rooms, 
stables, kitchens. serVaifts’-rooms, store-rooms, work-shops, and a number of 
similar ippar^ents. 

•* Boe’s Journal, ib. 
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sisted of at least three square courts or quadrangles chaptee v. 
opening one into the other. The first was the 
'Durbar court; the second comprised the Ghusal- 
khana and other pavilions ; the third comprised the 
harem, and was called the Mahal. Akber and 
Jehangir slept in a two-storied apartment at one 
end of the harem; on the second story was the 
Jliarokha window which looked out upon an open 
plain. The Padishah was served by women; his 
guards were Tartar women. Indeed, no one, save 
women and eunuchs, or sometimes the imperial 
princes, were permitted to proceed further into the 
palace than the Ghusal-khana.®® 

The nobles retired to their own pavilions. Roe Pavmonsofthe 
began to look about him. The scene was magnifi¬ 
cent. A beautiful city had sprung up in the valley; 
it covered an area of twenty miles; it was radiant 
with many colours. * The imperial pavilions were 
red; those of the nobles were white, green, arid 
mixed. All were encompassed by screens, and were 
as orderly as hou'fees. Tliero were also long streets 
of shops, like the bazaar of a metrojjolis. There 
was no confusion of any kind. Every day the vast 
camp was .moved some miles further towards fhe 
soufh. There were double sets of pavilions; one 
camp vras set up, whilst another was sent forward; 
the entire camp could be set up within four hours. 

The people of Ajmir had delayed joining it. Je- 
hangir .burnt down their houses, and forced* them 
to take the field.'^® 

These arrai^cments bear a strange resemblance to those of Hindh courts in 
mythical times. <rhe Hindh *palaces consisted of a succession of quadrangles. 

Tlie ’Hindii Rajas were guarded amazons. Raja Duettyanta appears in the 
drama of Sakfintalh surrounded,by a retinue of Tavana women. See anifi, vol. 
iii. chap. 6. • 

Roe’s Joum^, 2nd November and 9th December. *This burning of huts 
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Camp life. 


About tbis time Roe paid two visits- to Khuiram. 
At the first Khurram appeared "distracted; Roe 
thought ho had left his heart with Niir Mahal, or 
with one of her ladies. At the second visit Khur¬ 
ram gave him a cloak of cloth of gold. Roe was 
disgusted at being obliged to put it on. Ho says 
that it would have better become a play-actor in the 
pavt of Timiir the Tartar.’^^ 

. Camp experiences, however, were not -always 
pleasant. At one place a Inmdred thieves were 
executed in "the fields. At another place Roe met 
some camels loaded with the heads of tlirec hundred 
rebels who had been slaughtered in Kandaliar. 
The life of the Moghul sovereign was not so public 
in camp as in the city. No one was allowed to 
come within pistol-shot of the imjicrial quarters. 
Johangfr sat every morning at the Jharokha win¬ 
dow ; no one was allowed to ‘speak to him. The 
Durbar was no longer held ; the time was spent in 
hunting and hawking. The Ghusal-kliana was held 
in the evenings ; it was only open to those who were 
specially named. Jehangir was often too drunk at 
the Ghusal-kliana to do anything. One day Roe 
visited Jehangir. He found him talking to a Hindu 
mendicant, or Yogi. The holy man was clothed in 
rags, crowned with feathers, and covered with ashes. 
Jehangir embraced the Yogi, n^ade him sit in his 
presence, gave him a hundred rupees, and called him 
fatheif.'^® 

Was not 80 cruel as it appears. The hu^ were probably of small value. Such 
huts were always abandoned when the court went into camp. The sO'Called. 
.people of Ajmir were nothing more than the host gf servants and camp followers 
of every description, who depended for their svbsistence upon'*ibe court, an^ yet 
were reluctgnt to leave Iheir huts. _ Eoe’s Journal, <th November. 

Itoe’s Journal, 18th to 23rd December. >The little incident of the Yogi 
suffices to show the Hjndh proclivities of Jehangir. 
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The regularity and -order of camp arrangements ohapteby. 
soon disappeared. The camp moved through Raj- 
pootana, wliich was only half conquered. The 
country was full of robbers. The road sometimes Robberies, 
lay through forests and mountains. Thousands of privations, 
camels were left in the jungle withbut food or water. 
Thousands of coaches and carts were lost in the 
woods. Many of the ladies of the harem were^left 
behind without provisions. Jehangfr made his Way 
on a small .elephant, which climbed over rocks where 
no other beast could follow. At one town the in¬ 
habitants had fled to the mountains; Jehangir burnt 
it down. In revenge the Rajpoots robbed and. 
murdered a body of stragglers. At another place 
the encampment was laid out on the top of a hill 
where there was no water. In general Jehangir 
and his nobles were well supi>lied. The soldiers 
and poor people were often in want of the com¬ 
monest necessaries."’* 

Before Jehangfr wont into camp, he had been March toujain: 
assure^ by Nilf Mahal and Asof Khan that the coS 
Sultans of the Dekhan would submit at bis ap¬ 
proach. The Sultans did nothing of the kind. Shiahs 
united with Sunnis to resist the Moghul. They 
mftrehed an army towards the frontier; they prepared 
to do battle, Nur Mahal was frightened; she implored 
Jehangir to turn the movement into a hunting ex¬ 
pedition ^ and to go back to Agra. /Jehangir re¬ 
fused^ his honour was at stake. Ho kept Sending 
on reinforcements.to Khurram. At last, in Febru¬ 
ary, 1617, nearly, fout months after leaving Ajmir, 

Jehangir ‘^camped near the city of.Ujain J* 

* . . 

Roe’s Journal, 23rd to 26th December. 

Roe’s Journal, January aftd February, 1617. 
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Departure of 
the Pergian am¬ 
bassador: hie' 
■orrovg. 


Boe meets 
Bhuam. 


Wrath about 
the presents. 


Roe’s adventures at this period ‘ are of «om0 
interest. He paid a visit to the Persian ambassa¬ 
dor ; the Persian won his sympathies by railing at 
the Moghul court and ail the officials. Shortly 
afterwards the ambassador returned to Persia in 
high dudgeon. ‘His negotiations had failed. The 
return presents were wretchedly mean. He had 
prgi^ented Jehangir with thirty-five horses; in re¬ 
turn ho had received only three thousand rupees. 
Jehangir tried to justify himself. Ho caused two 
lists to be made. On one list the Persian presents 
were entered and undervalued; on the other list 
the Moghul presents were entered and overvalued. 
The meanest things were written down in the Mo¬ 
ghul list, such as melons, pine-apples, and plantains. 
Still there was a balance in favour of Persia; it was 
offered the ambassador in money. Muhammad 
Riza Beg went away utterly disgusted; he feigned 
sickness rather than take leave of Asof Khan.'^“ 
Another day Roe fell in with Khuzru. The 
prince was mounted on an elcphafit; he passed by 
whilst Roe was sitting under a tree. He asked 
Roe some civil questions, and then went away. Ho 
kn6w nothing of what was going on at epurt. To 
Roe’s' great surjirise he • had never heard of the 
English, or of their ambassador.’'® 

Meanwhile Roe was much angered by the Mo¬ 
ghul authorities. Jehangir had solemnly promised 
that the new presents coming out from England 
should neither be stopped nor opened. Khurram 
had stopped them. Jehangir had jsent for the boxes. 
Khurram despatched them toUjain. Jehangir then 

r 

-- t I. . ' . . 

Boe’g Journal, 1st January ao^ SOtb April. 

Koe’s Journal, 3rd February. 
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opened them* himself; he helped himself to every- chaftebv. 
thing he liked, including many things not intended 
for him. Roe went to the Grhusal-khana to com¬ 
plain. Jehangir said that everything should be 
made good; he would make it all right with the 
King of England. Roe got no redress. Jehangir 
became very drunk. He kept on saying that he 
was the protector of Christians, Mussulmans, »yid 
Jews. Then he wept and fell into various passions. 

He kept them up in the Ghusal-kliana until mid- 
night.'^^ 

In March the imperial camp reached the famous NiirMahai 
fortress of Mandu. Another intrigue came to light. 

Nur Mahal had a daughter by her first husband. 

She was ambitious for this daughter; she ceased to 
care for her niece, Munitaz Mahal, who had married 
Khurram. A suggestive event filled her with wrath. 

Khurram had become reconciled to the Khan Khan- 
dn; ho had married a granddaughter of the Khan 
Khandn. Niir Mahal was furious at the marriage. 

She plotted the'* downfall of Klmrram; she recon¬ 
ciled-Jehangir to Khuzru; she resolved to marry her 
daughter to Khuzru.^® 

Khurtam was still the favourite of fortune. * He Triumph of 

^ , - , , • Sdmrium. 

was- triumphant in the Dekhan. His success was 
due to intrigues rather than to fighting. The Sul¬ 
tans of Bijdpur and Golconda grew jealous of Malik 
Amber; .they were Shiahs and he was a Simnf; they 
natuitilly deserted his cause. Khurram defeated 
Malik Amber and -captured Ahmadnagar.. He went 
back to Mandu flushed with victory; he. was warmly 
welcomeJ^y Jehangir. He received the title of 

Boe*« Journal, 11th March, 1617. 

Boe’a Journal, 
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or Shah Jehan. Meanwhile Niir Mahal’s intrigue 
proved a failure ; Khuzru refused to marry her 
daughter.^® 

Mystery and There is mvstery and romance about Khuzru. 

romance. . " ‘ . 

There is a mystery as to the part he played in the 
history of the time. To all appearance he had been 
th(>pet o£ Akber, the idol of the Rajpoots. His 
attachment to Christianity and Christians is very 
remarkable. His marriage is a romance. He was 
married to oho wife. She was the daughter of a 
Mussulman of high standing, a foster-brother of 
Akber; he was named Khan-i-Azam. This man 
was a type of a class. He had been so strict a Mus¬ 
sulman that he went to Mecca to escape from the 
.innovations of Akber. Mecca shook his faith in 
Islam, just as Rome has sometimes shaken the faith 
• of a Catholic. He returned to India and became a 
member of the Divine Faith.®® It may be inferred 
that his daughter inherited his nature. Nothing is 
known beyond the fact that Khuznf was devqted to 
her; for her sake ho refused to marry the daughter 
of Nur Mahal. By doing so he might have saved 
his life and gained the throne. It is saiji that his 
wife entreated him to marry Ndr Mahal’s daught^; 
but he was firm in his devotion to her.®^ 
as an About tliis period Roe was losing groimd. He 
could get no .treaty. He was growing unpopular. 
His complaints against provincial governors raised 

7® Roc’s Journal, id. . . 

s* Khan-i-Azam was one of Akber’s Anrirs. He ss No. 21 on the list of Abul 
RasA. Mr Blockmann has furnished full particulars Respecting hfta. See Aln-i- 
Akbari, page 325, et sog. . 

See* Catrou’s history of the Moghul Dynasty. Other grounds for Khuzru’s 
refusal kre stated; they were of less weight; they involye contradictions which 
cannot easily be reconciled. 
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up enemies. * Roe was conscious of this ; he explains ohaptbb v. 
the causes. The viceroys and governors dreaded 
lest Jehangir should discover their oppressions and 
exactions. They farmed out the revenues of the 
empire’. They were tyrannical towards the Hindus. 

They hanged men up by the hedls until they paid 
fine or ransom.®* Accordingly they regarded Roe as 
an informer.®* 

Strange to say, the English at this early period fright- 
were alarming the Moghuls. They displayed that EngusL 
contempt for Asiatics which is an instinct of the 
race. Some sailor musketeers were landed near 
Surat. The jolly mariners declared that they were 
going to take the fortress. The threat was ab¬ 
surd ; but the Moghuls were terribly frightened.®^ 

It was reported to court; the fortress was strength¬ 
ened. Flying rumours went abroad that the Eng¬ 
lish had. taken Goa ; that a great fleet was coming 
out from England. Jehangir was afraid that Roe 

The statements of Roc are confirmed by every succeeding tra'^cller. They 
show character of Moghul rule. Above all, they show the vast difference be¬ 
tween JHuropeans and llindCis. If an Englishman is oppressed, a hundred of his 
fellow-countrymen will step out to protect him. If a Ilindd is oppressed, other 
Hindds look listlessly on ; not a man will move. 

Roe’s Journal, ib. 

M l)iffer<ftces of race are important elements in the history of India. The 
fact cannot be denied that the European is far stronger than the Asiatic in mind 
and body. It was. obvious to the Moghuls from the day that Englishmen first 
landed-in India. No .statesmanship can imbue the natives of India with the in¬ 
stincts of Englishmen ; no s|atcBmanship can imbue the Bengalee with the instincts 
of Rajpoots. In time the Hindfis may become stronger; but the climate is 
against them. The Europeans are strong so long as they are recruited from 
Europei and are in freqiient intercourse with Europe. If they remaifi too long in' 

India, they become effeminate- and Ilinduised. The natives of India can only 
become strong by frequent' intercourse with Europe. One fact, however, cannot 
bo repeated too often. 8(4 long as tfe natives of India are married as children to 
girls who areohut up from their childhood, their descendants will be little better 
tjian.children. •They woul&be.woni out by the political life which is as neces¬ 
sary to Europeans as the air they breathe. No edudhtion wilt prepare them 
for the exercise of political p«wer ; it may enable Hindiis ^ talk lilie mgn; it will 
not prevent them from thinking and acting like children. 
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out; matters returned to their old footing.®® 

Suddenly the English were in great faTOur. 

* The queen mother was returning from & pilgrimage 
to Mecca; her ship was captured by English pirates; 
she was rescued by the East India Company’s fleet. 
The grandees at court complimented Roe; they also 
wondered that the King of England should permit 
his Subjects to turn pirates.®® 

^ bribes Asof About the same time Roe managed tobribe Asof 
iudia,i6is. Khan with a large pearl. It worked like magic. 

Asof Khan stirred himself to befriend the English. 
All debts due to the English were paid up without 
difficulty. All the nobles were eager to buy Eng¬ 
lish goods. The whole investment was sold at 
once; treble the stock might have been sold. In 
time the zeal of Asof Khan cooled down; still the 
Moghuls and English were better friends. . Things 
were thus drifting on when the career of Roe drew 
to a close. In 1618 Roe left India for Persia; 
henceforth he disapjiears from the hibtory of India.®^ 

Moghul admin- It is possiblc to get some glimpses of the state 
of Hindustan during the reign of Jehangir. Roe 

denounced the Moghul administration in stroilg 

■ - .. ■ - -■ ■ - . - - - 

This anoedote is omitted by Kerr and Pinkerton'. It is preserifed by 
Furohas. See chapter viii., Calcutta reprint. 

Roe’s Journal, 6th October, 1617. 

Roe’s. Journal, ib. Roe became famous a few years later as ambassador to 
the Sultan of Turkey. *' 

It is carious to note from Roe’s Journal that even at this early period the East 
India Company was harassed by projectors. * One set wanted to promote the sale 
of English lead by laying down water-works at Agrat Another set wanted to 
diwrt the trade between India and Persia from thotland route vi& K&bul to 
the sea route vi4 the Indps^and Indian Ocean to ISie Persian Gulf. Roe observe 
that such schemes were likely to prore more profitable to the projectors than to 
the East Ihdia Company. 
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language ; he was so bitter that some may consider chaptbb ▼. 
he was prejudfced. The evidence of Jehangir as 
regards liis own administration may be accepted as 
undeniable. After Roe left India Jehangir went to 
Guzeralt; subsequently he visited Ujain and Agra; 
he then returned to Delhi. His observations on the 
country and people may be summed up in a few 
words:— 

“ Guzerat,” says Jehangir, “is infested with confessions of 
thieves and vagabonds. I have occasionally exe¬ 
cuted two or three hundred in one day; I could not 
suppress the brigandage. The province is hemmed 
round with forests. Twenty thousand pioneers cut 
a way through with saws and hatchetss On my re¬ 
turn from Guzerat I visited Ujain. A Moghul at 
Ujain had been convicted of inviting females to his 
gardens, making them drunk, strangling them, and 
stripjiing them of their jewels. His house was 
searched; seven hundred sets of female ornaments 
were discovered there ; I ordered him to .be tom 
piece-meal with* hot pincers. From Ujain I went to 
Agra. Here I became reconciled to Khuzru through 
the intervention of my son Parwiz. I left Agra for 
Delhi, ^t Delhi 1 heard of a rebellion in Kanouj* 

I*sent a force to put it down. Thirty tlibusand 
rebels were 5lain ; ten thousand heads were sent to 
Delhi; ten thousajid bodies were hung oH trees with 
their heads dovrawards along the several highways. 
Notwithstandiiig frequent massacres there* are al¬ 
most constant rebellions in Hindustan. There is riot 
a province in tha empire in which half a million of 
people have not been slaughtered ,during my own 
reign and that of my father. EveP’and apon sqme 
accursed miscreant* springs up to unfurl the stdridard 
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■ il§ 

a period of complete repose.” 

Mophiu wars This horrible state of things was not an episode 
in the reign of Jehangfr; it began in the reign of 
Akber; it lasted for a century longer. Manouchi 
confirms the testimony of Jehangir. He* wrote at 
the latter end of the seventeenth century. His 
account is based partly on the Moghul chronicles; 
partly , on his personal experience during a life of 
forty-eight years in India. His evidenqe is to the 
following effect:—“ The war against the rebellious 
peasants gave more trouble to Akber than all his 
wars against the Rajas. The peasants were en¬ 
trenched in inaccessible forests; they were familiar 
with the paths; they burst forth in bands to bum 
and pillage villages. When taken by surprise, they 
fortified themselves amidst ruined habitations. They 
fought with carabines. When attacked th^y dis¬ 
charged their carabines at the distance of half a 
musket-shot. Their wives reloaded their carabines. 
When their ammunition was exhausted, they fought 
with bows and javelins. The war against the 
peasants began in the reign of Akber; it is not yet 
oven; to this day the wretches are beheaded when¬ 
ever they are found in the villages carrying am^s. 
Nothing is more common than for travellers to . find 
heads hung upon the trees, or fixed upon poles, 
along the great roads. These robbers are to be 
known by their shaven chins ; their |ong must^chios 
which reach to the ears. They are dispersed amongst 
all the villages between Agra and Dollii.” 

• Jehangir’s Memoirs of Himself; translated by Major Price*, pages H7 to 
128: London, 1829. T^be language of Jebangir is a reflex of his detestable 
character. ‘ 

Ca&ou’s History of the Moghjil Dynasty in India, founded on the Memoirs 
of Manouchi, page 97 : Tondon, 1826. 
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Jehangir* reigned ui^e years after Roe’s de- chapter v. 
parture. His 'further movements are of little 
moment in history. After some wanderings he pro- S^!t^edy. 
ceeded to Lahore. He made Lahore his head 
quarters he spent the hot months of every year 
amongst the cool mountains of^ Kashmir. The 
history of his reign is a record of intrigue, treach¬ 
ery, and murder. It has no parallel except in 
oriental annals. Horrible as it will appear, it is 
confirmed.by the fact that the current of affairs in 
Persia was equally marked by periidy'and blood. 

The chief actors in the tragedy are easily re- 
alized. Jehangir was the indolent and self-in¬ 
dulgent sovereign. Nur Mahal was the jealous and 
vindictive queen. Khuzru was the hcii*-apparent; 
he was heir to nothing but misfortime; lie was help- 
loss and out of favour. Parwiz was a drunkard J 
he played a small part in the drama ; he died before 
it was over. Shah Jehan was still in favour with 
Jehangir; he was hated by Nur Mahal;.he was 
ready to comrtiit any crime that would clear his 
way to the throne. 

Nur Mahal had betrothed her daughter 
Shahrydf, the fourth and youngest son of* Je¬ 
hangir. She had thus become the natural*enemy 
of ^huzru, ‘Parwiz, and Shah Jehan. Henceforth 
she plotted their, destruction; they stood between 
Shahrydr and the throne. Doubtless ghe anticipated 
the death of Jehangir; she aspired to rei^n after 
him in the name.of Shahrydr. 

There was a.brea'cH between Nfir Mahal and her M*®*" 
brother Asof Khan; they were plotting for different 
ends. Niir Mahal was working for her pon-imlaw 
Shahrydr. Asof Khan was. working for his 'feon-in- 
law Shah^Jehan. 
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KhanAn. 


HahAbat Khan, 
the Rajpoot. 


■War'in the 
Dekhan. 


Two men appear- "up^ the stage*as types of 
classes. They were known as the*Khan Khandn 
and Mah^bat Khan. The Khan Khandn was a 
Moghul.*® He had long been notorious for treachery 
and corruption whilst commanding the army in the 
Dekhah. He hat^made his peace with Shah Jehan 
by giving him a daughter in marriage. He had 
become the staunch ally of Shah Jehan; but he was 
false' and treacherous hke all Moghuls; it was easy 
to foresee that he would desert his own son-in-law 
if it served his ends. 

Mah^bat Khan was a Rajpoot; he commanded 
Rajpoots ; he showed himself on all occasions to be 
a Rajpoot. His • loyalty to Jehangir under the 
strongest provocations was an instinct in his Rajpoot 
nature. It. shows the marked superiority of the 
Rajpoot to the Moghul.*^ 

The first tragedy was the murder of Khuzru. 
The war in the Deklian broke out afresh. Shah 
Jehan was ordered to return to Burhanpur; he still 
had reason to fear Khu 2 a’u; he refused to leave the 
court unless he took Khuzru with liim. Nur Mahal 
raised no objection; if Khuzru was murdered, 
Shahrydr would be rid of another rival. Shah 
Jehan |)roceeded to the Dekhan accompanied by 


o 


THs iR the same man who has already appeared in history in the reigns of 
Jehangir and Akber. He was a son of Bairam Shah. Khan Khanan is not a 
name. It is the title of the commander-in-chief. ■ 

~ i! 

. Herbevt says that MahUbat Khan was a Bajpoot. Jehangir, in his Autobio¬ 
graphy, says that he was an Afghan. He must refer to some other Mahkbat 
Khan. Mah&bat Khan commanded Bajpoots; the Bajpoots wonld obey no one 
but their own Baja. Mahhbat Khan was viceroy of K&bul; no Afghan would be 
appointed viceroy of Khbul. Jehangir was" likely to follow the^ example of 
Akber; to appoint Mah&b^t Khan to be vioeroy of K&hul, and to keep down the 
Afghans by, an army of BaJipoots. Tod clears up the difficulty. Mahkbat Khan 
was a Rajpoot df the family of the Bana of Chitdr. He had been converted to 
the Musstdinan religion. Tod’s Bajarthan, vol. ii. ^Sge 42 noU. 
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his oldest brother under guard. He was also ac- chapter v. 
companied by his father-m-law the Khan Khandn. 

The details of the war in the Dekhan are of Murder of 

Kiiugr u. 

small importance. Shah Jehan fixed his head¬ 
quarters at Burhanptir; he soon reduced Malik 
Amber to submission. Suddenly the news reached 
Burhanpur that Johangfr was dying. Tidings that 
the Padishah was dead or dying always created a 
ferment. If Jehangir died, Khuzru would hare 
succeeded Jbo the throne. Shah Jehan had thus the 
strongest motives for getting rid of Khuzru. He 
feigned sickness; he left Burhanpur; in his absence 
Kliuzru was strangled in the night by one of the 
officers of the Khan Khandn. Next -morning the 
wife of Khuzru entered the chamber; she saw that 
her husband had been strangled ; she shrieked, tore 
her hair, and proclaimed the murder. Shah-Jehan 
returned, to Burhanpur; he affected deep sorrow. 

Every one in Burhanpur suspected him of the 
murder; they all cursed him as the prime njover in 
tliQ crime.®® 

Jehangir had by this time recovered of his sick- wus- 
ness. He guessed at once that Khuzru had been 
murdered by Shah Jehan. He sent for the widow 
arffi her son Buldki. He gave Buldki the rhnk of 
Ten -thousand horse. He declared Buldki to bo his 
successor to the empire. The crime that was to 
have placed Shah Jehan upon the tip-one only led 
to the elevation* of Buldki. 

Ndr Mahal must have been confoimded by the naf Mahai 

•' obeokmated. 

- - - - . . - . - - a 

See'Herbert’s Travis, folio, pages 79 et seq. London, 1635. Herbert 
travelled in India in 1626 ? he was thus a contemporary of the events he dd- 
senbes. He was an English gentleman of good family.. «His statements are con¬ 
firmed by Father Catron. J^e is the main authority for the remainder of the 
history of the reign of Jehangir. 
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nomination of BuMki. He .was only a child j-, pos¬ 
sibly she purposed to get rid of him m a future day. 
Meanwhile she was bent on the ruin of Shah Jehan. 
She plotted to get Shah Jehan out of the Dekhan. 
The Persians had taken possession of Kandahar. 
Shah Jehan was‘ordered to proceed to the north¬ 
west and drive the Persians out of Kandahar. He 
pretended that he could not leave the Dekhan, He 
was soon out-manoeuvred. The command of the 
expedition to Kandahar was given to ^ ShahryAr. 
Shah Jehan was ordered to send the greater part of 
his army to Shahrydr. The leading officers in his 
army were ordered to leave him and join the camp 
of Shahrydr.. 

Shah Jehan’s affairs were desperate; there was 
no fighting against Nur Mahal. He had some hope 
of Asof Khan; ho had married Asof Khan’s 
daugliter. Asof Khan was 'secretly working in his 
favour. A plot was hatched of startling audacity. 
Asof Khan formed a plan for getting possession of 
the vast treasures at Agra. Had it* been successful 
Shah Jehan could have bought over all the officers 
in Jehangir’s army. They would have, rushed to 
his standard directly they heard that he had got 
the gold. The plot very nearly succeeded. Asof 
Khan persuaded Jehangfr to move the treasures 
from Agra to Lahore. Shah Jehah was to cap¬ 
ture the treasure on the road. He was ambitious, 
greedy^ and revengeful; he had n^i scruple jabout 
robbing his father; the plot suited every passion in 
his nature. He at once pi^pare4 to play hjls part 
iji the scheme. 

Aspf ^ Khan parried Jeharfgfr’s order to Agila,'. 
The treasurer at Agra,was suspicious of the order; 
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he objected to. the cost and danger of carriage; he 
was overruled by Asof Khan. The camels were 
•loaded; they were about to leave the fortress. 
Suddenly the treasmer heard that Shah Jehan was 
coming up from the Dekhan by fotced marches. 
He saw through the plot in a moment. He un¬ 
loaded the camels; he reported the coming of 
Shah Jehan to Jehangfr. When Shah Jehan came 
\lp, the treasure was safely lodged in the fortress.* 
He tried in vain to capture the fortress. He wasted 
three weeks in the attempt. Then ho’heard that 
Jehangfr had left Lahore and was marching towards 
Delhi. He had no alternative but to fight against 
his father. 

Jehangfr had been roused from his lethargy. 
The plot to rob him of his treasures fell upon him 
like a thunderbolt. He summoned forces from the 
extremities of his empire; from Mahdbat Khan, 
viceroy of Kdbul; from Parwiz, viceroy of Bengal. 
He marched from Lahore to Delhi to fight against 
his son. The two armies met near Delhi, The bat- 
tie ragpd after the manner of Asiatic battles. For 
some time the victory was with Shah Jehan. A 
rebel Raja in his army cut his way to Jehangfr’s 
camp; he seized Jehangfr as his prisoner; he was 
beaten, down by a battle-axe; he died with a curse 
upon his lips. The Rajpoots round him were seized 
with a panic. Shah Jehan shouted and threatened 
in vai^; 'Rajpopts obey no one but their rRaja. 
They rushed from the field; the whole of the rebel 
army followed. All was lost. Shah Jehan galloped 
oflf to the south ; he ^escaped with a few horsemen to 
the‘mountains of MewAt.*^® 

The plot of Asof Ehan and Shah Jchah \o seize the treasure at Agra is 

16 
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0HA1>TEB. V. 

Taxiillation of 
Shah Jehan. 


Bebcllion. 


Shah JTchan 
rav<<i(es JBonga|. 


Asiatic movements arc .often a riddle. .They 
defy all calculation; they are a series of startling 
simprises. Within a few weeks of the battle Shah 
Jehan was reconciled to Jehanglr, Shah Jehan 
humbled himself to the dust; implored forgiveness; 
took a solemn oath never to. rebel again. In the 
end Jehanglr forgave him; within a few months he 
broke out in another rebellion. 

• Jealousy was at the bottom of the second rebel¬ 
lion. Jeliangfr had treated Parwlz with groat favour ; 
he had appointed Mahabat Khan the Rajpoot to the 
command of the army.*'* Shah Jehan revolted out 
of jealousy of Parwoz; the Khan Khamin joined 
him out of jealousy of Mahilbat Khan. Parwfz and 
Mahdbat Khan marched against the rebels. Shah 
Jehan and the Khan Khandn retreated southward 
towards Burhanpur. The Khan Khandn played a 
new game of treachery; he tried to save himself by 
betraying Shah Jehan. The plot was discovered; 
the Khan Khanan openly deserted to the army of 
Parwfz and Malidbat^Khan ; Sliah.Jehan was forced 
to fly out of the empire. 

The disappearance of Shah Jehan was a 
mystery. Nothing was heard of him for months. 
Suddenly ho turned up in Bengal. He had gone 
across India from Burhanpur eastward to the 
Telinga country; he had then pushed northwards 

one of the most BUj;gestive events in tlie history of Moghul Indja. Strange to 
say, it hw been ignored by modern historians. FeWtaccounta, howeyer, can b6 
better antlienticatod. The story is told by Herbert, who was in India very 
shortly afterwards. It was also told in the Moghul chronicle on which Manonchi 
based bis memoirs. Its historical signftca'hce is„ undoubted. Nothing could 
better show the lawlessness of men’s minds under Moghul rule... 

M Mahhbat Ehan (s said to have been appointed to the post of Khan Khan&n. 
The staitempnt is perplexing. The Rajpoot could only command Rajpoots; the 
M^hiil could only command Moghuls. Possibly^ Rajpoot army was scut to tak« 
the place of the Moghul army. 
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tliroug'li Orissa into Bengal. His march resembled chapter v. 
the flying raids of Ala-ud-dfn and Malik Kafur. He 
* appeared before Dacca, the new capital of Bengal. 

The yiceroy of Bengal was taken by surprise; he 
was seized with a panic; he fled in hot haste from 
Dacca to Benares. Shah Jehan ravtiged all Bengal J 
he pillaged towns and villages; he robbed the in¬ 
habitants of their money and jewels; he committed 
outrages wliich rendered his army a terror. 

The imperial army under Parwfz and Mahdbat Defeat of shah 

-j.,.. _ Jehan. 

Khan was soon on the move. It advanced from the 


Dekhan in a northerly direction towards Allahabad; 
it tJien moved in an easterly direction towards 
Benares. A battle was fought near Benares. Tlie 
old antagonism was working miscliief in both 
armies. Tlie Mussulmans were jealous of the Raj- 
})oots. Shah Jehan very nearly routed his enemies. 
His Rajpoots had gained the victory; but his 
Mussulmans hung back. The Rajpoots were un¬ 
supported; they were soon beaten. The whole of 
the .rchel army turned tail and fled. Shah Jehan 
saw tl>at fate was still against him. He struck the 
gi’ound with his lance; he left his camp to be 
plunderedj he galloped off to the south with four 
thousand horsemen, to seek once more for refuge in 
the Dekhan. 


The antagonism between Mussulman and Raj- AritaKonimn 

i.T . Ill between Mus- 

poot was beginning to rei\d the empire. Akber 
had kQpt the peace between the two ; he had played 
one against the other; he had maintained a bai- 


. ance of.power in Ijie body politic. Before he died 
signs of a ruptur^ were already manifest. The, 
Milssulman party supported the revojik of Jehajagir ; 
the Rajpoot party favoured the^ succession of lOwzrii. 
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Diviulnn in the 
imperial army. 


MahAbat Khan 
appeals to 
Jeiiangir. 


Jeliangir had no policy; ho.was driven alongl^y his 
temper or by Niir Mahal. Before‘his accession the 
Rajpoots had angered him by fighting against hiin. • 
After his accession he had favoured the Mussulmans. 
After the revolt of Khuzru he leaned somewhat 
towards the Rajpoots. He wavered to and fro; he 
trimmed between the two ; his trimming saved the 
empire. 

The imperial army was divided like the rebel 
army. Malulbat Khan was a Rajpoot. Parwfz 
was a Mussrdman. There was a traitor in the camp ; 
the Khan Khandn was playing his old game of 
treachery ; like a true IMoghul he plotted against the 
Rajpoot. Mahdbat Khan discovered his intrigues; 
he placed the Khan Khandn under arrest. Tlie 
Khan Khandn was still at work. lie kindled the 
jealousy of Parwfz against Mahdbat Khan. Mean¬ 
time Nur Mahal and Asof Khan were plotting against 
Malidbat Khan. The storm soon burst upon the 
Rajpoot general. Jehangir ordered the Khan Khandn 
to bo sent to Lahore. Shortly afterwards, ho. de¬ 
prived Mahdbat Khan of his command; he ap¬ 
pointed an Afghan named Khan .Jehan to command 
in'the room of Mahdbat Khan. The appointment 
is the key to Jehangfr’s policy. His father Akber 
had gained his ends by pitting the Rajpoots gainst 
the Afghans. Jehangir adopted the dangerous idea 
of pitting tl^e Afghans, agp^inst the Rajpoots.. The 
outcohie of this policy will be seen in the next reign. 

Mahdbat Khan was well-nigh broken-hearted. 

He knew that Jehangir was an qld dotard; he knew. 

. that Nur Mahal and the Khan I^handn had worked 

his rui;i. He ^retired to a fortress of his own; he 
• * * 

woidd wait until tin^e proved ”his innocence. But 
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Nur Mahal stimg him* with •further insults; she ohaptebv. 
ordered him to 'quit his fortress and go to Orissa. 

■ In desperation he raised a force of five thousand 
Rajpoots. He resolved to go to Lahore and make 
his own defence to Jchangir. 

Nur Mahal and Asof Khan wore kept informed NarMahai 

-I -n • insults MaMbat 

of every movement. They feared the Rajpoots; 
they feared that Mahdbat Khan would ingratiate 
himself with Jehangfr. They induced Jehangir to 
order Maluihat Khan to come alone and answer for 
his infamy. Mahdbat Khan saw through their craft. 

He had married his daughter to a young noble; 
ho sent the bridegroom to make his excuse and treat 
on surer terms. Nur Mahal kept the matter secret 
from Jehangfr. She issued her own orders; they 
were the expression of a vindictiveness at once 
feminine and oriental. When Mah^bat Khan’s son- 
in-law entered the imperial camp, ho was forced to 
dismount from his elephants, to disrobe himself of 
his bravery, to clothe himself in filthy rags. He was 
then, cruelly beaten with rattans, set backwards on 
a leain. horse, and conducted bare-headed tlirough 
the imperial army. 

Mahdbat Khan was furious at the insult; still ReveiiffO of 
he tetained his self-constraint. He knew that 
Mahal was alone to blame ; indeed, the whole coun¬ 
try was incensed ab her. He took measures accord¬ 
ingly. The imperial army had left ^Lahore and 
was prpce’eding to Kdbul. It was crossing the river 
Jhelum by a bridge of boats. At daybreak most o'f 
the troops had gonp over! Jehangir was still sleep¬ 
ing. , Suddenly Mqhdbat Khan surrounded his tents. 
with Rajpoots and carKed him off pykoner., 

The confusion that followed beggars description. 
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CHAFTERv. Jehangir was helpless ; he was mounted on aji ele- 
pruSSw* phant and guarded with RajpoOts; otherwise he 
was treated with the respect due to the Padishah. ‘ 
At heart ho was glad to be rid of Ndr Mahal and 
Asof Khan; he said as much to Mahdbat Khan ; 
what sorrows he had he drowned in wine and opium. 
Nur Mahal was like a tigress robbed of her prey. 
She had crossed the river, but re-crossed it. She 
mAde a desj)erate effort to recover Jehangir; there 
was no standing against the Rajpoots. In the 
end she was taken prisoner with her brother Asof 
Khan. 

Mah&bat Khan Meantime the autliority of Malidbat Khan was 

‘ deluded. ■ 11-1 -111* TT 

supremo; tlio whole army obeyed linn. He was no 
rebel; he meant no harm to Jehangir; he sought to 
clear his honour and be revenged on Nur Malial. 
The death of Nur Mahal was becoming a state 
necessity; she had engulfed the empire. Tlic 
monster multitude exclaimed against her; Mahdbat 
Khan and many of the nobles assented to her execu¬ 
tion. She had one resource left J she cravjcd .per¬ 
mission to take farewell of Jehangir. She was re¬ 
luctantly admitted; she won over Jehangir; ho 
implored Mahdbat Khan to release her. Mahdbat 
Khan could not disobey. He had been gulled into 
the belief that Jehangir would ne^er leave him. 
Probably he hesitated to take the life of a woman. 
Es<‘Rpe of Niir Nur Mahal regained her liberty; she found in- 

jehaugir. ■ tiigues ready to lior hand. The antagonism between 
Mussulman and Rajpoot was growing fiercer day 
by day. It led to treacheries, brawls, and murders. • 
She emptied the coffers of Jehangir; slife raised an 
^ray ti&i fight" against the Rajpoots; she formed a 
strong lea^;ue of Moghuls and Afghans against the 
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liajpGots. Tlie history Js very obscure ; the action chapter y. 
of the Hoghuls is uncertain; to all appearance Nur 
Mahal was working the Afghans against the Raj¬ 
poots. At this crisis Jehangir fled from Mahdbat 
Khan and joined the army of Nur Mahal. 

Mahdbat Khan was taken aback. He had been 
befooled by Jehanglr; he soon found that Jehangfr •^**^"* 
was still the slave of Nur Mahal. He received a 
peremptory order from Jehang/r to release Asof 
Klian. Ho obeyed, but obedience availed him 
nothing. Ndr Mahal set all his (memies«against him. 

Parwjz died at this time, or he would have joined 
Parwiz. He fled to the liana of Udaipur ; Jehangfr 
demanded his surrender. In this extremity Mahd,bat' 

Khan baffled all his enemies ; he marched off to the 
Dckhan; ho joined his forces to those of Shah 
J ehan. 

Amidst this round of intrigues and treacheries 

T 1 . • 1 > 1 • hanglr, 1027 . 

Jehangir was sinking to his grave. He was sixty 
years of age. lie had gone to Kashmir in the hot 
mouths of 1627; asthma forced him to retuni. 

Dca±b overtook him on the way. He again nomin¬ 
ated Buldki to succeed him on the throne. He died 
on the twelfth of October, 1627. 

• The power of Nur Mahal was gone in a moment, ran of xar 

_ ” Mahal: coron- 

It was.based.ujion the doting fondness of^Jehaugfr; “tionofBuiAia. 
it vanished with his last breath. She had no genius, 
no policy. She was guided only by a vindictive 
temper which ^hut her eyes to con8e*quences. She , 
blindly espoused the*cause of Shahrydr. She blindly 
drove Mahdbat Khan-into the arms of Shah Johan. 

Possibly4iliere were springs of action in her feminine 

nature which are hidden from the'Jiistoriam Roe' 

« • * 

hints at an early‘amour between Nur Malml and 
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Short relirn of 
Bul&Ai, 1627-8. 


Pretended • 
funeral of Shah 
Jeban, 1628, 


Shall Jehan. Herbert says more distmctly tlia.t she 
would have had an amour with the'son of Mahdbat 
Khan, but for her hatred towards the father. Shah- 
rydr was a fool; possibly she had a passion for 
Shahryar. She was suspected of having poisoned 
Parwlz and Jehaligfr. On the death of Jehangfr, 
she sent Shalirydr with a body of horse to secure 
Lahore. Meantime she was suspected of plotting 
against the lives of Buldki, and her own brother 
Asof Khan. Tlie result was that the army turned 
against her. » Bulaki was enthroned at Delhi; Asof 
Khan carried him in triumph to Lahore. Shahrydr 
hazarded a battle; he was betrayed by his own 
captains; ho was taken prisoner and confined in the 
fortress of Lahore. He was deprived of his eyes, 
and would have been deprived of his life, but for 
the intercession of Buldki. 

For a brief period Buldki was emperor of Hindu¬ 
stan. An army was sent against Nur Mahal. There 
was treachery in her camp ; her troubles had crushed 
her spirit. She dismissed her guard and throw lier- 
self on the mercy of Buhlki. The young Padi^iah 
assured her of safety and protection. Throughout 
liis siiort reign of three months she was treated with 
every '^respect and consideration. Buldki moved 
his court to Agra; he was accompanied by .Asof 
Khan; the object was to be nearer Shah Jehan; 
to compel Sliaji Jehan to tender his submission. 

Meantime there was an imder current of intrigue 
in favour of Shah Jehan, AsOf .Khan had been 
forced to place Buldki upoij the throne;-no. other 
measure would have pacified the army atlS check¬ 
mated . NAr Mahal. A plot was laid which could 
only occur to an oriental. If was given out 
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that.-Shah Jehan was dangerously ill; next that he ohapteb v. 
was dead. BulAki was requested to permit Shah 
Jehan to be buried in the tomb of Akber. Nothing 
could liave been more gratifying to Buldki than the 
burial of his rival. Mahdbat Khan conducted an 
empty bier in sad procession tO Agra. He was 
accompanied by a thousand of Shah Jehan’s best 
officers. He was followed by Shah Jehan in dis¬ 
guise. He was joined on the 'way by squadrons of 
Rajpoots,, as if to do honour to the' ceremony. 

Bulaki was persuaded to go out with a small escort 
to conduct his uncle’s remains to the tomb of Akber. 

When he saw the vast procession he was frightened ; 
he suspected a plot; he stole awa.y to Lahore'. 

The trumpets were sounded; Shah Jehan was pro¬ 
claimed Padishah. He entered the fortress in tri¬ 
umph, amidst the acclamations of the people and 
army. .In a moment Buldki was forgotten ; in the 
same moment Shah Jehan began to reign.®® 

There was no one left to oppose Shah Jehan simh jehan 
excepting the princes who had taken refuge in the 
fortress at Lahore. The same villain that murdered 
Khuzru at Burhanpur was employed to murder the 
princes at Lahore. The talc of shiughter'is hid<eouk 
IPuldki and Shahrydr were strangled.®® Two sons of 
Danydl, two sons of Murad, and two sons of Parwfz, 

• 

w The story of the pretended funeral of Shah Jehan is told by Tavernier. It 
is confirmed by Catron. * 

•• Herbert’s Travis. Catron tells the story differently. The death of Bulhki 
is a mystery. Some authorities say he was killed; others, that he escaped* into 
Persia. A man, calling himself Bulhki, certainly escaped into Persia; the Duke 
of Holstein’s ambassadora saw hin^ there in 1637. At that time ambassadors 
from Shah Jipban to the Shah of Persia were demanding the surrender of the 
exile. The Shah refused !o aucrender him. To this d[,ay it is a question whether* 
the fugitive was the real fiul&ki or an impostordither WBjt he would be 
dangerous to Shah Jehan. • See “Voyages and Travels of the Andwssadors,” 
by Adam Olearius, Secretary to the Embassy. Folio; London, 1669. 
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were murdered in like manner. Their.bodies were 
buried in a garden at Lahore; their heads were sent 
to the new Padishah. In this manner Shah Jehan 
waded through a sea of blood to the throne of 
Hindustan.®^ 


The mam authorities for the history of the closing years of the reign of 
Jehangir are Sir Thomas Ilerbcrt’s Travels in India and Father Catron's work 
o'l^tho Moghul sovereigns. The chronology is someAvhat loose; there are con¬ 
flicting statements as regards some of the dates. This difficulty is still greater in 
dealing with the veign of Shah Jehan. Fortunately no question of importance is 
involved. It is therefore considered unnecessary to;troublc the reader with dates ; 
they do not help the Story ; they only involve long disquisitions. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE MOGHUL EMPIRE: SHAH JEIIAN. 

A. D. 1628 TO 1G58. 

SuAii Jehan was thirty-seven years of age when chapt er vr. 
he was proclaimed Padishah. He had heen schenj.- shah 
ing for the throne from his boyhood. Ho had no 
political genius, no manly ambition, no administra¬ 
tive capacity. He wanted to be sovereign; to be 
courted, flattered, and admired; to gratify every 
whim and passion. He was intriguing and unscru¬ 
pulous ; his character was a hindrance to his success; 
no one trusted him. He gained the throne'by sheer 
fbree of circumstances.^ Ev'ery one hated Niir Mahal. 

There was no one but Shah Jehan who could sup¬ 
press Nur Mahal. Bultiki would have been ruined 
by lier j Shahryar would have been a puppet m her 
hands. She had made a deadly enemy of Shah 
Jehan; he could keep her encaged for life. From 
the moment Shah Jehan obtained the throne, no¬ 
thing further is known of Niir Mahal. 

•Shall Jehan had no more religion than Jehangfr. 

At first he leaned towards the Mussulmans; he made 


, ‘ Asiatics ascribe the'goo^ fortune of Shah Jehan to the influence of the stars. 

He is known as the lord of the happy conjunctioij fff Jupiter .and Venus. In _ 
modem times there hare o«ly been three lords of this conjunction:—J|iini(!r, Shah 
Jehan, and Nadir Shah. 
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tianity. 


Influence of 
Mumtaz Hahal. 


cHAPraa VI. some concessions to Mussulman prejudices. He 
abolished the solar year which had Been introduced 
by Akber; he restored the lunar year ^^f Islam. 
He forbade the prostrations before the throne 
which had scandalized Mussulmans in the reigns of 
Akber and Jehan'gfr.® He spit liis hatred against 
Christians and Christianity. He made war upon 
the Portuguese at Hugh. He soon returned to the 
old Moghul groove. His Hindu blood began to 
show itself. In the end he became more Hlnduized 
than Akber. - 

The Mussulman proclivities of Shah Jeh|;il^were 
due to the influence of his wife Mumtaz Mahal.^^his 
lady was of the, same type as her aunt Niir Mahal. 
She fascinated-Shah Johan as Niir Mahal had fascin- 
ated Jehangfri^ She had reasons of her own for 
hating the Portuguese. In the lax reign of Jehan- 
gir two of her daugliters had been converted by 
the Christian Fathers; they had found an asylum 
amongst, the Portuguese.* Notliing furtlicr is known 
of these inversions. Young Moghul ladies wonld 
incline M a religion which delivered them from the 
harem, Ip^bably gave tliom husbands, and prohi¬ 
bited'thj^jiusbands from taking other wives. 

Shah Jehan had his own wrongs to revenge. The 
Portuguese had refused to help him in his rebellion 
against his father; they had joiped the army of 
Parwiz and, fojight against him. The capture of 


Punlihmont of 
the Portugueze. 


* Tbis fact is doubtful. It is given on oriental autboritiee wbicb are unreliable. 
It is contradicted by tbe story of Sbab Jebau’i treatmeivt of tbe Persian ambas¬ 
sador, wbicb will be related hereafter. 

t ^ Tbis fascination was doubtless due to tbe dazzliijg wHite complexions of tbe two, 
ladies. Jebangir bad an Oliye complexion ; Sbab Jeban was probably browder. 
See the‘description of the Taj Mahal further on. 

♦ Catrou’s History of the Moghul Dynasty. 
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IIu<jcli was not a difficult matter. Five or six hun- chapter vi. 
dred Portuguese were taken prisoners and sent to 
Agra. Some became Mussulmans ; others suffered 
martyrdom. Had Mumtaz Mahal been alive they 
would all have suffered a cruel death; she had vowed 
to have ‘them cut to pieces. By this time she was 
dead. Shah Jehan placed some of the Portuguese 
women in his own harem; he distributed others 
among his dissolute Amirs.® 

Meantime the affairs of the Dekhan called for the gitri(t«e«of 
interference of Shah Jehan. Jehangir had recalled 
Mahdbat Khan the llajiioot from the command of 
the army of the Dekhan; he had appointed an 
Afghan, named Khan Jehan, to command the army 
in the room of Mahabat Khan.® The idea was to 
pit the Afghans against the liajpoots. A worse 
appointment could not have been made. Khan 
Jehan was an Afghan and a Sunnf; so was Malik 
Amber the Abyssinian. Khan Jehan made no 
attempt to carry on the war against Ahmadnagar. 

Qn the o*.ntrapy, ho gave back to Malik Amber all 
the*territory whicli had been conquered by Shah 
Jehan. Possibly he was plotting to upset Moghul 
rule; to resuscitate the Sunni religion; to foufid 

--- r-i - 

® The story of Shah Jehan’s operations against the Portuguese has already been 
related. See ante, vol. iii. chap. 9. It is there stated, on the authority of Bernier, 
that Shah Jehan’s "object was to punish the Portuguese for dealing in slaves. 

Possibly this was one reason why Mumtaz Mahal urged on the war; it would have 
had no foace for a prince like Shah Jehan. • 

SJjah Jehan's fancy for I’ortugucse women is suggestive. Akher married a 
Christian wife; Jehangir 'v^anted. Portuguese women. Such unions arc not 
peculiar to Moghul history; they characterize the history of the Ottoman 
Turks.. Mahomet the Qreat waslhe sou of Amurath by a Christian wife. His 
celebrated concubine, Irene was of Christian parentage. Other instances are ro- 
.lated by EnoUes. 

• The point is not quite clear. The change of oojnftiand wasjirobably accom¬ 
panied by a change of arnyes. Mahhbat Khan would only commai|^ Rhjpoots; 

Khan Jehan would only command Afghani 
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cHAPTEavi. another Afghan dynasty. 'Vfhen Shah. Jehan -was 
marching to Agra to seize the throi»8, Khan'Jehan 
refused to join him; it was impossible for Afghans 
to co-opcrate witli Rajpoots in behalf of a bad Shiah 
like Shah Jehan.^ 

Kta je^n°^ When Shah Jehan had gained the throne, Khan 
Jehan made his submission. Things had gone 
against him in Ahmadnagar. Malik Amber was 
dead; his son Fath Khan sixccceded to the post of 
minister. Fath Khan quarrelled with the Sultan; 
Shiahs and Mahrattas sided with the Sultan against 
the Abyssinian Sunnis. The Sunnis were losing 
ground ; Khan Jehan was thus forced to submit to 
Shah Jehan. . 

Antagoiiism be- Sliali Jclian acccptcd the submission of Khan 

twucn Slisn -i 

j eh^a nd Khan Je|^an; lie invitcd Khan Jehan to court; he received 
him at Agra with great favour. Treachery was at 
work, probably on both sides. One night tliere was 
an uproar. Khan Jclian was marching out of Agra 
with two thousand Afghans j his drums were beaten 
as if to arouse others. He wont due. south towards 
tlie river Chambal. AVithin two hours tlie imperial 
forces wore in liot pursuit. A battle came olT on the 
biniki- of the Chambal. The Rajpoots fought the 
Afgh^s with the greatest fury; tliey got down 
from their horses and charged the Afghans with 
pikes. The Moghuls were languid or disaffected; 
they would not light at all. Khan Jehan escaped 
to the opposite bank ; the imperial forces would not 
follow him ; they turned back to*^ Agra. 

Khan Jehan was in open rebellion. The,Mus- 

• ' ' ■ TT- - ■ --- 1-^ 

’’ Father, Catrou is silatit as regards the revolt of Khan Jehan. The story is 
told by “Kbli^ l^han ; it is quoted by Elphinstono; it Js noticed by Mandelslo; it 
throws light upon the antagonism between Afghans and Rajpoots, 
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sulmans in the imperial army would not fight the ogAPTBBvi. 
Afghans. The, Moghul court was in the utmost 
alarm. Shah Jehan took the field in person; at 
least one strong division was entirely composed of 
Rajpoots.® He resolved to strike at Ahmadnagar; 
ho sent a* strong force in pursuit of Khan Jehan. 

Ahmadnagar was doomed. The Sultan had im- Annexation of 

. 1 -I • . . nTt ^ 1 1 on 1 AhmadriaKar 

prisoned his minister. When threatened by Shah 
Jehan he released the minister. The minister 
strangled the Sultan; he placed the son of the 
Sultan on the throne as a puppet; he^ then sent his 
submission to Shah Jehan. In the end the Moghul 
annexed Ahmadnagar and Bertlr. The minister was 
pensioned. The infant Sultan was imprisoned for 
life in the fortress of Gwalior. Further south B/jd- 
pur and Golkonda remained independent; they 
promised to pay yearly tribute ; they rarely or ever 
paid it.® 

Khan Jehari’s fate is soon told. He reached Khan jeimn 

filaiti. 

Ahmadnagar; he found that Shah Jehan was too 
strong for him* Ho tried to return to Hindustan. 
Tlip.Rajpoots surrounded him ; he was killed with 
a pike ; his head was sent to Shah J ehan. 

The Rajpoots fought bravely against the Ai- gfowuib tifs- 
gJians; they were not loyal at heart towards ^liah B*jpoots. 
Jehan. Thpy had never been loyal to Jehangir and 
Shah Jehan as they had been to Akber. They feared 
Akber and they’were devoted to him. When Je- 
han^lr ^ebellQ,d against Akber not a llajpoot would 
join him. Wlien, Shah Jehan rebelled against 
Jehangir he wasTielped by Rajpoots. The Rajpoot 
princes .drew large allowances from the Moghul; 

See the description of the army in Mendelslo's'l’ravels, page* 39., 

^ See Grant Duff’S History of the^Mahrattas, toI. i. chap. 2l* 
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OHAPTKB VI . they paid him homage; th^y mounted guard in 
their turn. All the time they were disaffected 
towards the Padishah and his ministers; they were 
ready to make common cause with any movement 
against the court. Neither Jehangfr nor Shah Jehan 
could inspire them* with respect or fear. 

\rar8ofthe The Raipoot princes outside the Moffhul service 
were more hostile and refractory. They were called 
tributary Rajas; it is doubtful whether they ever 
paid any tribute. They were protected by inaccess¬ 
ible mountains and vast forests. They helped the 
enemies of the Moghul, desolated his dominions, 
harassed his subjects, hindered trade, and plundered 
caravans. Tliey were a constant terror to the 
Moghuls. Had they combined they might have 
driven the Moghuls out of Hindustan; their wars 
and feuds amongst themselves rendered confeder¬ 
ation impossible. The jiolicy of the Moghuls was 
to foment dissensions amongst the Rajpoots; to set 
them against one another. Whilst the Rajpoots 
were at war against each other the MogWil empire 
staggered on.^“ 

Rajpoot 0011 - The Rajpoots began to hold Shah Jehan in 

torn ptr'or Shah “ i i 

contempt. Umra Singh, prince oi Marwar, entered 
the Moghul’s service with all his retainers. Ho was 
refractory about mounting guard. He went away 
for a fortnight without leave. When he returned 
Shah Jehan rebuked him; he replied that he had 


India was certainly open to invasion tlirougHout .the reign of Shah Jehan. 
There was, however, no invader. Neither Persia, Turkestan, nor China were 
strong enough to conquer the rude tribes thaf^separated^each country from India. 
IIsd the Portuguese been the men they were a century^ earlier they taight have 
conquered India. But ^hey had orientalized thtiroselves; they had sunk into 
eifeminacy^ they had been weakened by their frequent wars with Dutch and 
English. 
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been, hunting. Shah Johan sent the Bakhshi to levy chapter vi . 
a fine upon the* Rajpoot; Uinra Singh ordered the 
Bakhshi to leave his quarters. Shah Jehan summoned 
the Rajpoot to the Durbar. Umra'Singh obeyed. He 
carried- a dagger in his sleeve. He entered the hall 
"whilst the Bakhslii "was speaking to Sljah Jehan. 

He pushed his "way through the crowd of Amfrs and 
Rajas as if to speak to the Padishah. Suddenly he 
stabbed the minister to the heart j lie bf’gan to strike 
at those around him. Shah Johan was in a panic of 
fear. He left the throne and ran into the harem. 

At last Uinra Singh was overpowered and slain. 

Meantime his retainers hoard the tidings, ^riiey 
put on their saffron clothes ; they ruski'd off to the 
palace; they murdered all tlu'y met; they threat¬ 
ened to plunder Agra unless the dead body of their 
prince was given them. Shah Jehan was forced to 
comply ; he dared not punish the Rajpoots. A 
groat Sdti was performed for Umra Singh ; thirteen 
women perished on the burning pile.” 

.Shah Jehan* was becoming despicable. He Shall Jolmn's 
marched aii army into Bundelkund to compel a Raja cowai-aic. 
named Champat to pay tribute. Champat held a 
strong position. Shah Jehan was afraid to attaclc 
hitn. rfe offered to pardon Cliampat, to gife him 
more territory, if he would only retire without 
fighting. Champat agreed; he retired from the 
position. Shah Jehan broke his word, and attacked 
him. . T^he attack failed. Shah Jehan retre&tcd in 


“ Tavernier’s Travels iti India, Book iii. ebap. 8. Catron’s History of the 
Moghul Dynasty, page 194, Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. ii. page 46. The Eajpoote, 
■were sometimes uncontrollable. • When Tavernier -waj at Surat a Rajpoot 
stabbed the governor to death for demanding custom oif some calicoes. 

37 
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CHAPTEB VI . disgrace. Cliampat 'ravagod the Moghul’s domin¬ 
ions ; there was no one to oppose hlm.^^ 

Sviow^tho Shah Johan had lost all manliness of character, 
^an am- jje reccivod an ambassador from Persia; he made 
childish efforts to induce the Persian to prostrate 
himself. At last he shut the grand entrance to the 
Durbar court; lie loft nothing but a low gateway 
which no one could pass without stooping. 'iMic 
Persian saw the trick; ho wont through the gateway 
backwards. Shah Jehan boiled over with rage. 

What,” he'oxclaimod, “ do you think you arc en¬ 
tering a stable of asses ? ” “ Most assuredly 1 do ! ” 

replied the Persian; “no one could enter such a 
wicket without thinking he was visiting asses.” 
The retort nearly cost tlio Persian his life, 8hah 
Johan was a coward. The ambassador returned 
through a narrow street wliich led from the Durbar 
court to the entrance of the fortress. On the way 
a vicious elephant was lot loose upon him. The 
Persian and his followers drew their bows; their 
arrows scared away the elephant; but l«r their gal¬ 
lantry they would have boon trampled to death. 

Aifurd flattery. Tlio flatterers of Shah Jehan jiraiscd him for his 
administration of justice. Such flattery is common 


Father Catrou’s Ilistory’of the Moghul Dynasty; ^eign of Shah'Johan. 
The other •wnra' of Shah Jehan wore of small importance. They throw some 
light upon the state of the frontiers; they reveal nothing whatever of the court 
and admini.stratiou. > On the nortl)-we,st Kabul was a bone of contention with the 
TJzbega. "Farther south Kandahar was a bone of cont^tion witfi Persia. In 
tho end Khbul remained with the Moghuls; Kandahar remained with Persia- 
There were other petty wars against Thibet and Assam; they teach nothing; 
they illustrate nothing. » • 

'* Bernier’s Travels in the Moghul Em|)irc. Another story told by” Bernier is 
s''?K‘^®tive. An ambassador from Golkonda was C(jually contemptuous towards 
the Moghul.^ During tbfe audience Shah Jehan •Si-as fanned by an ugly slave. “ Is 
youi-ma^ter as tall as this slave ? ” he asked the ambassador. “ I think not," 
replied the envoy; “ my master is wnly a head taller than your Majesty.” 
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in Asiatic courts; the justice is nearly always want- OHAFrtiB vi. 
ing. Strangely* enough the flattery has crept into 
history; even European writers have been beguiled 
into the belief that Shah Jehan was an able ad-j 
ministrator. Two samples of his judgments were 
recorded in the Moghul cljronicles; they suffice to 
refute the errors of history j. they prove Ins im¬ 
becility j they exhibit the falsehood of the flattery. 

The instance of Shah Jehan’s equity brings out |^>nt|yofshah 
his charaater. A court writer conqflained tliat a 
soldier had stolen away his female slavb. ^J’he girl 
was tired of the writer; she swore that she belonged 
to the soldier. The case was suited to the capacity 
of Shah Jehan. lie gave his pen for the girl to fill. 

She dipjjed the pen with dexterity; she handed it 
to him with grace. She was evidently accustomed 
to the duty. Shah Jelian decided that she belonged 
to the writer. “ The wisdom of the monarch was 
the admiration of the whole empire.” 

An instance of Shah Jehan’s supervision*of his 
magisb’ates''Is oqfially suggestive. He was told that 
the Ktitwal of Dellii had taken a bribe. . He sent a 
cobra to the oflender. The K<5twal allowed him- 

i 

self to be .bitten ; he died in a few hours. Such is 
the Moghul idea of an able sovereign. 

Ojae great* measure is attributed to Shah J elian. 

He is said to have exterminated all the robbers in 
the empjre. The flattery is shameloss falsehood. 

It is contradicted by Manouchi. It "Is contradicted 
by every Em’opeaji tt-avcller who visited India dur¬ 
ing the reign of Sliah ‘J6han. It was impossible to 

P The sentence in inrerfed commas is taken from Fijther Catron’s History. 

Neither Catron, nor Manonchi, nor any other Europcan,.would have written §uch 
nonsense. It is the language*of an Asiatic;.it was no doubt copied4!ft)in tlic 
Moghul chronicle. 
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Shah Jehan, tha 
slave of the 
harem. 


Mahal or 
' harcin ; f^tard 
of Tartar 
women. 


CHAPTEB, VI . travel anywhere without a guai'd of twfcnty qr tliirty 
. soldiers. 

The cause of Shah Jehan’s imbecility is obvious. 
Ho had lost every sense of manliness by his un¬ 
bounded sensualities. To use the language of a 
Rajpoot bard, ho was the slave of the harem.’® A 
general description of the harem will serve to in¬ 
dicate the character of his reign.’® 

The liarem quarter of the palace was called the 
Mahal. It covered an immense area between the 
Ghusal-kharia and the Jharokha window. It com¬ 
prised numerous chambers opening into gardens 
and fountains. Two tliousand women dwelt in the 
harem ; nothing was known of them save what w’as 
told by eunuchs and lady visitors. No man was 
allowed to enter except the Padishah. There to all 
appearance he reigned supreme in a paradise of 
houris. The realities will be gathered from the his¬ 
tory. There was constant intrigue; no life was 
safe. ' The Padishah was guarded by a hundred 
Tartar women. This force of AhiazdHs was com¬ 
manded by a woman; she had the rank and pay of 
an Amfr of the empire. 

QuecTiB, prin- The ludics of the harem were ranked as oueens, 

ces(<v«, and con-- . . i . . T. J 

cubines. princesses, and concubines. Each lady had quarters 
of her own, and a monthly salary according .t6 her 
rank. The queens and princesses were served from 
the royal kitchens; hence they were called Begums, 
that is, “ free from care.” The concftibines provided 
their own food out of their monthly salaries. 

Queens, princesses, and concubines were all 


See 1o(1’b Rajagthan, vol. ii. p. 47. 

>* iSio account of the harem ip given on the authority of Manouchi’a descrip¬ 
tion. It corresponds tq what is known of the. harem of the king §f Surma. 
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arrayed in the same fashion. • They formed their chaptkb vi. 
liair in tresses. * They wore a new dress of a dif- Dress, 
ferent colour every day. Tliey were adorned with 
numerous jewels. Each one wore a mirror on her 
thumb ;■ it was fastened on a ring. They wore ever 
looking at their mirrors. 

Every lady had her own band of damsels. The Dancing girls 

, ■, 1 .... aud slave girls. 

damsels sang, danced, played on musical instru¬ 
ments, acted parts in dramas and .spectacles. Some¬ 
times all tjie bands performed in concert before the 
Padishali. Any girl who pleased him might become 
a concubine or tpieen; from the day of her promo¬ 
tion she had a chamber and a salary of her own. 

Every lady had her own .slaves; they did the menial 
work of the harem; they played no part in history. 

The ruling powers in the Mahal might be likened female admin-. 

i ° . latralion. 

to duennas and governesses. Their authority was 
supreme in the Mahal; their influence was often felt 
to the extremities of the empire. They filled offices 
in the harem corresponding to those of [tlm chief 
ministers of state; they went by similar names, such 
as viiier, treasurer, and paymaster. Tl.iey carried 
on a correspondence with the ministers; they sent 
couriers ^o any city or province they pleased; they 
formed the harern council of the Padishah. • They 
received presents from ministers, viceroys, and 
governors; they procured presents for the favourites 
of the I^adishah. The power of these duennas was 
immonse. The Mahal was a network of idtrigue. 

Every Amir was anlious to place a daughter in the 
Mahal*. If she gained favour she furthered the ad- 
vanceracht of her father; on the other hand, she was 
expected to reveal all the secrets of, her family. 

_t_••- 

Such ^eprared subserviency is in strict accarduuoe with Mughul ideas. 
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CHAPTER VI . This system of female rule has been at work in 
fomLle Mogliul eiTipiros fi’om a remote aiiUquity. It was 
secret and searching. It is in full force to this day 
in the palace of the king of Burma. The expendi¬ 
ture of the imperial harem was beyond all,computa¬ 
tion ; its pressure was felt throughout the adminis¬ 
tration and throughout the empire. 

Taney faira. Soiuc moiiarchs might have been content to reign 

after the manner of Ahasuorus. Shah Jehan was 
not of this sort. lie was dej^raved and »8olfish be- 
3 ’'ond all his Jiredecessors. He was not content with 
the dauglitcrs of his Amirs; ho hankered after their 
wives. He hold a fanc^" fair in his palace at every 
festival. The wives of the Amirs attended and played 
at keeping shops; tho}^ brought their daughters with 
them. Shah Jehan and his ladies jilayed the part 
of purcliasers. lie often broke the old Moghul law 
against adulteiy. The fact was notorious; he had 
no sense of slnime; he gave deadly^ offence to the 
Amirs. ■ Thc^^ were his slaves ; they could not resist 
him. When the hour of trouble cadio tlToy deserted 
him to a man.^** 

Th^vTaj Maiiai. ^ Shall Jolian built the famous Taj Malial at Agra. 

It h’as handed down his name to posterity., It must 
have cost millions sterling. T-wenty thousand men 
are said to have laboured at it for twciity j^earsi 
SignificaTico of The Tai Malial is a monument of historical sig- 

thu Taj Malial. . . n i ” 

mficanco. It<-is typical of Shah Jehan. Muintaz 

- : --„- 

The so-called “ Arabian Nights ” are more Moghnl than Arab. In the introduc¬ 
tion there is a story of a Sultan of the Indies v^ho married a daughter of one of 
his courtiers every evening; and strangled her every mtirning. No objebtion was 
raised to the marriages; the murders were regarded with horror; ao one dared 
♦ to' revolt. The daughter of the Vizier begged to to a bride of the Sultan; 
she beguiled him out of lys murderous ways by telling him interminable stories. 
No Europoflus, none but Asiatics, would have submitted to such tyranny, 

** Compare Bernier’s Travels An^ Father Catrou’s History. 
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MaUal was tke name of his wife. She was the chapteb vi. 
daughter of ASof Khan; the niece of Nur Mahal. 

He loved her for her beauty; his Ioa^o did not pre¬ 
vent his marrying another wife Avliilst she was still 
alive. * Ido built a mausoleum for her remains ; he 
named it the Taj Mahal. The tomb is a lofty dome 
of Avhite marble. It is su])portcd by four arches of 
white marble. Inside, the walls are of white mar¬ 
ble ; they are inlaid with precious stones of differ¬ 
ent colouys in a A^ariety of designs. Some of the 
gates are white marl)lo slabs; they are exquisitely 
j)erforated. Tlie tomb is in the midst of gardens 
and terraces. Round about are lofty pavilions Avith 
galleries and arched Avays. 

The S 2 )irit of the place is fomiiiiiie. There is rpmiiiino cha- 
nothing stately or mas(*uline in the buildings ; no¬ 
thing to recall the architecture of Greece or Rome. 

It is lovely beyond description ; the loAmliness is 
feminine. It is not the tomb of a wife; it is the 
shrine of a mistress. It awakens ideas xjf fair- 
compjexionod beauty; the soul is dead; the form, 
tlic’(?harm, the grace of beauty are lingering there. 

The walls are like muslin dresses radiant with 
lloAvers gnd jewels. The perforated marble gates 
are like lace veils. The pa\'ilions Avitli tlfcir gal¬ 
leries and afrehed Avays are retreats Avhere a sove¬ 
reign might ‘daljy with fair damsels. The Taj 
Blalial ,is the outcome of the imagination of Shah 
Jehan. Ho loved women as drunkards lo^e wine. 

When they were hlivo he sported with them' in 
arcades and gasKlens. *. When they were dead he 
enshrined them .in a marble tomb and decked it 
with jewels. 

Inhere is a hotriblo scandal connected vrith* Taj 
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Begum Sahib, exprcssion in the history. Shah' Jehan had a 
daughter by Taj Mahal; she was known as the 
Begum Sahib; he made the Begum Sahib his mis¬ 
tress. The influence of the Begum Sahib On Shah 
Jehan was known and felt to the extremities of the 
empire.*'* She drew enormous allowances from the 
imperial treasury; she received costly presents from 
all quarters. 

working of the administration uijder these 
foul conditioiis may bo gatlierod from an anecdote 
told by 1’avcrnier. Wliilst 4'avernier was travelling 
in India an Amir was appointed viceroy of Sciiide. 
From the first year of his administration the people 
complained of his t^n^aiiny and extortion. Nothing 
was done ; ho remained four years at Sciiide; lie 
was then recalled to Agi-a,. The people expected 
he would bo ^nit to death. They wore disappointed, 
lie was received Avith great favour by Shah Jehan ; 
he was *a])pointed viceroy of the richer province of 
Allahabad. The cause was soon kiiomi. Before 
going to Agra he sent fifty thousand gold mohurs 
to Shah Jehan ; he also sent twenty thousand gold 


>9 The relations l»etween Shah .Ichari and the Bog^um Sahib are too notorious 
to be denied ; they are nieiilioiied by all contemporary writers^ the fact is broadly 
stated by Herbert, Bernier, Tavernier, and the author of the Siyar-ul-Mutukherin. 
Manouehi tries to discredit it, probably on the authority of the Moghul ehroniele 
which would take some pains to contradict the charge. The fact, however, is too 
apparent. It not oiilj^ finds expression in the history; it is the key totthe history. 

Bernier relates two suggestive anecdotes; they are typical of the ]^oghuI 
court. On two occasions Shah Jehan discovered Jhat the Begum Sahib had a 
lover. He paid her a visit when the lover was with her. The man escaped to a 
cauldron used for the baths. Shah Jehan affected to h£ unconscious; he ordered 
the fire to bo lit; ho would not move until he knew that the man w^s dead. Ha 
.got rid of the second lover by giving him poisoned bftel in the presence of th.a 
court; tbe«youtli acceptdd it as a mark of favour; he left the palace with glad¬ 
ness ; he d^d in his palanquin before he reached home. 

^ Bernier’s Travels in the Moghul Empire. 
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moUurs to the Begum Sahib. • His presents secured chapter vi. 
him pardon and reward.^* 

The so-called history of the reign of Shah Jchan obscurity of 

^ ^ ^ the reigu. 

may be told in a few words. It lasted thirty years. 

It began in wars for the establishment of his au- 
thority. It ended in wars for the subversion of his 
authority. The interval is a blank; it was doubt¬ 
less filled up with revolts and treacheries, such as 
those already recorded, such as those wliich were at 
work tliroughout the reign of Jehangfr. The only 
autlieiitic narrative that has been •preserved is 
Catrou’s history of the reign of Shah Jehan based 
uj)on the memoirs of ]\Ianouchi. Probably there 
was nothing worth preserving. Catrou’s history 
chiefl}'’ refers to the groat war which broke out 
between the four sons of Shah Jehan dm'ing the 
last years of the reign. 

Shah Jehan spent the cool months at Agra, the Nomade court, 
hot months at Kashmfr. 11 is life in both cities was 
the same. To all appearance it was frittered away 
in •public shows*and private debaucheries. He had 
no taste for literature ; he cared not for learned men. 

He delighted in the bloodiest combats, the coarsest 
farces, tlje grossest obscenities.-*^ 


** SCavernier's -f ravels in India, Book i. clinp. 2. Tavcniiur speaks of gold 
rupees; he values thdm at sixteen rupees each ; he is evidently referring to gold 
mohurs. The two bribes aggregated more than a hundred thousand pounds ster¬ 
ling. Tavejnier was ns much smitten with the mania htr flattery as later his¬ 
torians.^ He tells tli« tale of tyranny and bribery from his own experience; in 
another place he says that Shall Jehan was the father of his people. It is easy 
to account for this base flattery. Tavernier was a jeweller; he complains bitterly 
of the obstructions of Auwngzoii; he had found no difficulties to his trade in 
the reign of §hah Jehan. After all, Shah Jehan is not the first bad sovereign 
wljo has been called the fethej of his people. Strangely enough, Elphinstofte 
quotes the flattery and seems to ignore the testimony. '• 

** Details may be found ip the works of some of tfie old travellers^ota*bly in 
Mandelslo. (See Travels, pages 30, 43.) * The following remarks in Father 
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PoittoniuM. 


Gre<Hlinfis8 and 
prodigality/ 


Kuroppan 
traveller' 


Amidst all those gratifications Shah Jehan l.ed a 
life of terror. He poisoned others without scruple; 
he was always afraid of being poisoned himself. 
He woiild eat nothing that had not been prepared 
under the eye of the Begum Sahib. It will be seen 
in the after history that he was a prey to fears of 
every kind. 

Shah Jehan was quite as greedy as Jehangfr. 
During the earlier years of his reign lie squandered 
his treasures in pomp and show. As already stated, 
he built the ’Taj Mahal at Agra, lie built a now 
city near Delhi; he called it Shah Jehauabad, or 
the city of Shah Jehan; it goes by the old name of 
l>elhi. He ‘ constructed the peacock throne' at 
Delhi; it was one of the wonders of the w'orld. lie 
constructed new jiavilions for his camp; they were 
more magnificent than those of Jehangfr. He la¬ 
vished enormous sums in the celebration of festivals. 
Later on his cluiracter underwent a change. He 
grow ai-varicious. He stored up treasures against 
an evil day. The evil dayf;ame;’it ^'■attcred his 
treasures to the winds. 

Notwithstanding the absence of authentic his¬ 
tory, it is easy to realize the surroundings of Sliah 
Jehan.' In 1638,—the tenth year of the reign,-^a 
young gentleman, named Mandelslo, travelled to 

Catrou’s History will suiHee; they are a))parent]y based on the authority of 
Manouchi, not on that of the Moghul clironiclo:— « 

“ In the delicious retreats of the harem Sliah .Ichan ^rgot the warliko in¬ 
clinations of his youth, and gave himself up to a yoluptuous life. Poetry, music, 
the dance, the theatre, had each their proscribed hours^ the entire day was nearly 
engrossed by the.se amusements. No one enjoyed greater favour with the monarch 
than a poet of the country, whose fertile imagination was continually inventing 
nbw entertainments for the harem, and gave a vjyriod form to the pleasures of the 
emperor. . The grosses?'farces were the most to his taste. He retained his in- 
cIinatlona,for the sanguinary exhibition of the gladhitors, who were compelled to 
combat in his presence armed with poniards,” 
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Agra. ^ Seventeen years later, about 1655, a chapter vi. 
French physician, named Bernier, travelled through 
Hindustan and the Dekhan ; lie resided twelve 
years at Delhi. 

John, Albert do Mandclslo was only twenty-four siandeisio, 
yoars of age. He had served as a page to the Duke 
of Holstein. lie had travelled much in Persia in 
tlie retinue of an embassy tliat the Duke had sent 
to the Shah. Ilis travels j)rcscnt a graphic j^icture 
of India, as it was in the tenth year of the reign of 
Shall Johan. 

Mandclslo landed at Surat, in April, 1638. ^J'he 
custom-house officials received him much as they 
received Roe. They oponcil chests and portman¬ 
teaus ; they searched clothes and pockets. The 
governor was present in poison. He took an amber 
bracelet and a diamond; lie wanted to buy them. 

Mandelslo said that he was no merchant; he refused 
to sell. The governor Avas touched; he restored 
the articles.'^^ 

• Mp,ndelslo proceeded to flic English house in tlic EiigHitb fw^tory. 
President’s coach drawn by two Avhito oxen. Ho 
was entertained from April to September. lie was 
struck by the order Avhich reigned in the English 
fifctory. Every man had his regular duties. * I’hcre 
werA? pray erf? twice a day; three times on Sundays. 

On Friday ovcniiigs they mot to drink to the health 

• 

The ToyageB and Travels of J. Albert do Mandelslo into the East Indies, 
begun in ICJtS and iffiished in 1640. Rendered into English by John Davies of 
Kidwelly. Folio. T.ondon: 1669. 

• Mandelslo’s Travels, page 12., Mandelslo was a quich-witted young man; 
he had bhen bred at a court; ho was^liplomatiu in his speech. He made his way 
everywhere. • The English merchants at Ispahan'were charmed with him; they 
gave him a free passage to Suratt. The captain of the ship was equally charmed;' 
he gave up his cabin to Mandelslo; ho supplied him.with fresh Aieat, expellent 
sack, English beer, and Freifth wines. Whcfevor Mandclslo went he^s treated 
with the like, hospitality. 
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CHAPTBB, VI. of their wives whom they liad left in England. • On 
Sundays, after sermon, they went to*a garden-house 
in the suburbs and shot at butts. By this time the 
English and Moghuls had become good friends.®® 


Journey to 
AhuuulaliMul. 


In September an English Kafila, or caravan, of 


thirty waggons was going to Ahmadabad, the capital 


of Guzerat. It was accompanied by four English 


merchants and nine native merchants known as 


Banians. ^’he road was infested by Rajpoots; 
consequently the Ka^la was guarded by twelve 
English soldiers and as many Indian ones. Man- 
dclslo went w'ith the merchants ; without such pro¬ 
tection he could not have travelled in India. lie 


still wore European costume; the English and 
Dutch were dressed as natives. The party passed 
through Baroche and Baroda. They often halted 
on the way. They shot game, which was very 
plentiful; they had skirmishes with Rajpoots. 
They had battles over transit duties or black mail. 
Sometihies they were amused with the perform¬ 
ances of dancing-girls.®® 

KhmAreb At Aliiiiadabad Mandelslo paid two visits toArcb 
Khan, the governor. Areb Khan was sixty years 
of age ; ho had the title of Raja.®^ lie was reported 
very wealthy. His daughter was married to the 
second son of Shah Jehan. He commanded a fpree 
of twelve thousand horse and fifty elephants; it 
was maintained out of the revenues of the |^Ioghul. 
His court consisted of five Inmdred*-persons^; of 
these four hundred were slaves.®® 


Maiidclslo’s Travcis, pages 12, 13, 16, et seq. 

* *« Mandelslo, page 19, et seq. , 

It Bsema to have'beon the custom in Shah Jehan’s reign to confer the 
nindd title of Itaja on Moghul Amirs. This was <vie sign of the Ilinduizing of 
the Moghul adiniiiistration. Further signs will appear hereafter. 

Mandelslo, page 28,' et seq. 
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On each-occasion Mandelslo found Areb Khan chapter vi. 

« ■ . . . . 1 .... 

seated in a tdnt or pavilion, looking out upon a 
garden. Areb Khan was much taken with Mandelslo; 
advised him to wear native costume; kept him to 

dinner.' At the second visit Mandelslo dressed as a 

• • 

native. Areb Khan was busy; he told Mandelslo to 
stay. He despatched orders; sometimes he wrote 
liimself. Now and then he smoked tobacco; a ser¬ 
vant stood by, holding the jnpo with one hand and 
lighting it with the other. At intervals Areb Khan 
went out to inspect some troops. lie examined their 
arms; made them shoot at a mark; increased the 
pay of some; reduced the pay of others.^® He also 
took opium and gave some to Mandelslo.'*" 

Areb Khan was a type of a Moghul governor. 

He was a man of judgment and capacity. Under 
this fair surface ho could be brutally cruel. On one 
occasion, when the English and Dutch Presidents 
were present, lie ordered eight dancing-girls to be 
beheaded. Hicy had not come when ordered. 

The .women shrieked and screamed. Areb Khan 
was inflexible; the orders were obeyed. The two 
Europeans were horrified. Arch Khan only laughed; 
he said,—“ Unless I am obeyed, gentlemen,.! shoifld 
sbon cease to be governor.”"* 

■.Mandelslo went with another Kafila from Ahma- Joumey to 
dabad to Agra., Nothing occurred on the way 
beyond encounters with Rajpoots.. Agi-a was a 
beautiful city; it was the favourite residence of 
Shah Jehan. It stood on the bank of the Jumna. 

Every nation in.the feast carried on a trade at Agra. 


Those who know Asiatics will perceive that Af^ Khan was showing off 
before the European stranger. , 

*® Mandelslo, page 29. *' Mandelslo, page 30. 
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CHA 1 PTEB 5 X All merchandise paid a duty, of ten per cent. , on the 
value, whether the goods were going out or coming 
in. The streets were broad; they were lined with 
shops wliich stood in vaults or arcades. There were 
eighty caravanserais for travellers; they were three 
stories high, with lodgings, stables, and cellars. 
One man was in charge of every caravanserai; he 
saw tliat everything was locked up. He also acted 
as sutler; he supplied provisions, forage, wood, and 
water to all the lodgers.”^ 

Palace at Agra. The palafie of Shah Johan stood between the 
city and tlio river Jumna. It was surrounded by 
walls of red sandstone. It comprised three areas:— 

1. The Bazar street leading from the grand en¬ 


Baw slrcot: 
Mahal : 
Jharoklia 
window. 


trance to the Durbar court. 

2. The Durbar court, Ghusal-khaua, and pavil¬ 
ions of various kinds. 

3. The Mahal, or harem. 

The Bazar street faced the city. The Mahal, 
or hareftn, looked out ujKm a sandy jdain which 
stretched to the Jumna. The Jhurokha window 
overlooked the plain. Every morning Shah Jelian 
came to this window to offer his prayers to the 
rising sjm. All the grandees at court attended to 


** Mainlelslo.'pagc 34. Tbevenot, who’ travelled in In(^a twenty or thirty 
years later, counted only sixty caravanserais. He says that some of them' com¬ 
prised six courts. (Travels, Part III. chap. 19.) Bernier, who lived much longer 
in India than Mandelslo, was hy no means charmed with the caravanserais. 
“They resemble,” he says, “large barns, raised and paved all round.' Hundreds 
of human beings are seen in them, mingled with their horse§I mules, and eamels. 
In summer these buildings are hot and suifucating ; in winter nothing but the 
breath of many animals prevents the inmates from dying of cold .’’—Letter to 
Colbert. T t- 

83 The grand entrance to the Bazar street faced the city. Thevesnot says that 
d;hfere was a great square between the grand entroeice ^d city. This would cor¬ 
respond to the great sqiM'e at Delhi. The Amirs mounted guard in the Bazar 
street.* Tirr Bajpoot princes, who had an invincible<dislike to entering a fortress 
without their retainers, mounted guard in the great square outside. 
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pay him homage; they stood at distances according 
to their respective rank. At noon lie came again 
to see the combats. At sunset ho came again. He 
retired for the night amid the acclamations of the 
people and the deafening noise of drums and haut¬ 
boys.®* 

IMandelslo describes the administration of the 
country as tyrannical and corrupt. The Padishah 
was absolute; his word was law and above all Taw. 
At his command the greatest lords were dragged to 
execution. The lives and fortunes of all his subjects 
were in his hands. Tlio Amirs approached him as 
men approach deity. ^Jliey declared that they were 
his slaves; that they Avore but dust mid ashes in' 
comjiarison Avitli the Padishah.®® 

The viceroys and governors Avere often changed 
lest they should grow too powerful. They had no 
bowels of compassion; they hastened to become rich ; 
they took bribes from all sides. They trumped 
u]) false charges against tlic richest merchants only 
to squeeze tlieni. The viceroy aa^us the siqiremc 
judge. Avithin his province; those Avho could not 
satisfy his greed were doomed to destruction.®® 

The KotAval was the judge in smaller makers. 
He also executed all capital sentences jiromiunced 
byg-ovemors. The corruption was universal. Any 
offender could escape provided only that he had 
money. The gibbet was only for the.unfortunate.®^ 

Man^elslois description of the administration of 
justice in the reign of Shah Johan is suggestive ;* it 
reveals more thap it' tells. Akber jirohibited all 
executions until he had confirmed the sentence. In 


Mandeblo, page 30»e< seq. MantfcMo, pages 38,^1. 

Manclclslo, page 48. Mandelslo, page 49. 
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CHAPTBU VI 


Belli of justice. 


Hogbul army. 


. the reign of Shah Jehan this wholesome rule had 
been set aside; yiceroys and governors executed as 
they pleased. Each viceroy was an iiTesponsible 
tyrant within his own province; he might torture, 
plunder, and murder at will.®* 

Against all this wickedness and corruption there 
was no appeal. Akber hung up bells, or a chain of 
bells, in his palace; all might ring them who wanted 
justice. Jehangir boasted that ho had done the 
same.®® Mandelslo describes the bells; he adds that 
any one who rings them does so at the hazard of his 
life. Under such a sovereign as Shah Johan no 
man could have rung the bolls; bribery and perjury 
■would have condemned the complainant to die.^® 
Mandelslo describes the Moghul army. The 
officers know nothing of van-guard, main-battle, or 
rear-guard. They understood neither rank nor file. 
They made no battalion; they fought confusedly 
without order. The cavalry were armed with the 
bow, tlie javelin, the scimitar, and the poniard; 
they carried bucklers hanging from ^their necks. 
Some of the infantry were expert with the musket. 


*»^MnndelBlo, ibid. The itatement "of Mandelslo is confinned by facts. As 
already seen, Areb Ehan beheaded eight women for not obey'ng his orders. 
TaTernier''tell8 the story of the bribery of Shah Jehan and the Begum Sahib by 
the tyrannical viceroy of Scindc. Father Catron is equally explicit. He says that 
when Shah Jehan wai growing old his avarice surpassed all his other vices. He 
rewarded his officers by permitting them to plundej the people with impunity; 
he then seized on their wealth and appropriated the spoil. 

Of course a flatterer may be found, who takes a difiercBt view. Ehkfi Ehan, 
a Mussulm'an historian who flourished long after the death vf Shah Jehan, asserts 
that he was a better administrator than Akber. The assertion is fulsome and 
false. Ehhfi Ehan was not a contemporary of Shah Jehan; he was a Shiah 
partisan; he bitterly hated Aurungzeb; no doubt h^ praised Shah Jehan out of 
spite against Aurungzeb. 

. Strange to say, Elpbinstone quotes the loose^and prejudiced statement of this 
party writer; he ignores the impartial testimony of Europeans and contemporaiiee. 
This ss cgie specimen of the way in which the histo^ of India has been falsified. 

Jehanglr’s Memoirs, page 5. ‘ Mandelslo, pages 36, 37. 
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They had no fire-arms with wheels, nor yet fire-locks, chapteb vi. 
Those of the ififantry who had no muskets carried 
bows and arrows. They also carried pikes ten or 
twelve feet long; not, as in Euroj)C, to oppose a 
cavalry' charge, but to begin the battle. The 
elephants served as a trench to oppose the first 
charge; they were often driven back by fire-works. 

The Moghuls had abundance of artillery. 

Mandelslo was obliged to fly from Agra. Whilst Mandouio 
at Ispahan he had killed a man in a fray. At Agra 
he met a kinsman of the man. He llad reason to 
fear that his life was in danger; he went away to 
Delhi. His further travels are mere personal ad¬ 
venture.^® 


After Mandelslo left India Shah Jehan left Agra. NewUpiM 
Ho fixed his capital at his now city of Shah Jehaiia- suaiuehan. 
bad; it still goes by the name of Delhi. The 
Moghul emperors often changed the caintal. Akber 
moved it from Delhi to Agra; Jcliangir moved it 
•from Agra to Lahore ; Shah Jehan returned to Agra ; 
the heat of Agrjf di'ovc him to Delhi. The nomade 
instinct of the Moghul worked these changes. The 
Moghul kings of Bunna move about in like inannej* 
from Ava, to Amarapura, from Aniarapura to STan- 
dalay. 


Francis Bernier travelled in India when the Bernier, 1655— 
court wg-s at Delhi. He was thirty years of age 
when, he went to India. He was a different man 
from Mandelslo. . He had more political insiglit. 

-j-^-,- 

*1 Mandelslo, page 40. 

** Mandelslo, pages 44, 45. Mandelslo went from Burnt to England in 1640." 

He was well entertainod by tho East India Company. ^Ife returned to Holstein, 
but could not find suitable employment. Hp went to Germany; be (Kftained a 
command of a troop of horse. He paid a visit to Paris, au^ died there of small-pox. 

18 
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He was twelve years in India—^from 1655 to 1667. 
He did not write from surface observations; his 
conclusions were those of an experienced and 
thoughtful man.'‘’ 

Bernier describes Delhi much as Mandelslo 
describes Agra. There was a city, a square, and a 
palace. He brings out the significance of the 
several quarters. Each had a story to tell; each 
played a part in the later history.^ 

The city was little better than a camp. There 
were broad streets lined with arcades and sliops; 
they were intersected by naiTOw streets and lanes. 
A few houses were built of stone and brick; many 
were built of clay whitened with lime; thousands 
were mud hovels. When the court was at Delhi the 
city was crowded with people. Wlien the court was 
away from Delhi the city was silent and bare. The 
Amirs and Rajas left their houses to dwell in canvas 
pavilions; the soldiers, camp-followers, servants, 
artisan^, and labourers left their mud hovels to 
dwell in tents. 

The great square between the palace and* the 
city was the centre of city life. When the court 
was'at Delhi, the square was a vast bazaar. There 
Rajpodt princes mounted guard; horses wdre 
paraded and mustered; wares of all kinds were 
offered for sale; mountebanks and' jugglers per¬ 
formed to idle crowds; astrologers told fortunes to 


"IS Travels in the Moghul Empire by Francis Bernier. Translated from the 
French by Irving Brock. 2 vols. There are ?o marijr editions of Bernier, that 
it would bfe useless to give references to pages. The author has followed the 
Calcutta reprint. 

Bernier has one weakness of which he was uifeonscious; he had no deep 
insight into character. '!H,e fails to read the characters of the sons of Shah Jehan. 
Father Ofttrou’s History of the Mqghul Dynasty shows a larger knowledge and 
keener appreciation. 
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all comers. *The astrologers * were an institution, chaptsb yi. 
They sat on pieces of carpet; they handled mathe¬ 
matical instruments; they opened large books which 
showed the signs of the zodiac. They told a fortune 
for a peijny; they examined the hand and face; 
they turned over the leaves of the large book; they 
feigned to make calculations ; they fixed the for¬ 
tunate moment for beginning any business. Silly 
women covered from head to foot in white calico 
flocked to. the astrologers. They whispered the 
secrets of their lives with the franknes:^ of penitents 
in the presence of their confessors. They believed 
that the astrologers could control the influence of 
the stars.*® 

The palace and gardens at Delhi were on the Paiace: tiio 

, public quaiter. 

same plan as Agra. 1 here was more magnificence. 

There was a bazar street; there was also a street of 
public .offices. There were quarters for the Amirs 
and Mansubdars who mounted guard within the 
palace walls. There were workshops for embroid¬ 
erer's, goldsmiths* painters, lacquer-joiners, turners, 
tailors’ shoemakers, and dressmakers of every kind. 

Beyond this public quarter was the Durbar cour4 
It formed a large quadrangle surrounded by arcades; 
the Durbar hall was at the further end ; it was 


*s One ridiculous pretender in Bernier’s time was a half-caste Portuguese, who 
had fled from Goa. He could neither read nor write. His^nly instrument was 
an old mariner’s corogass; his only books of astrology were a 'couple of old 
Catholic prayer-books. He pointed out the pictures in these prayer-books as the 
signs of the European zodiac. * * 

Bernier so far is only describing tl^ poorer sort of astrologers that told for¬ 
tunes in tixe bazar. The bdtter sort who frequented the courts of the grandees 
were of a very different character. They were regarded as eminent doctors. They^ 
received large salaries; they wer? consulted before enga^igg in the most trifling 
transaction. They read whatever was written in heavan; they fixed ubon.the 
fortunate moment; they solved*every doubt by opening the Koran. Lttter to M, 
He la Mothe le Vayer. 
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CHA.PTBB VI. known as the Am-khdis, or audience-chamber of- high 
and low; it was supported by thirty-two columns of 
white marble ; the ceiling and columns were decor¬ 
ated with gold and colours. The throne was within 
a recess or opening at the back of the haU.’ Over 
the throne was a splendid peacock of gold and 
jewels. Behind the Am-khds was the Ghusal-khana. 
Beyond the Am-khds was the Mahal or harem; a 
Mussulman paradise of pavilions', gardens, ladies, 
and Tartar guards; the nursery of every vice and 
crime that tainted Moghul rule. 

stone elephants. The palace of Shuh Jehan had strange belong¬ 

ings. The grand entrance facing the great square 
was guarded by two stone Rajpoots mounted on two 
stone elephants. Such guardianship has a grave sig¬ 
nificance. It reveals the fact that the Moghul coui-t 
had become Hinduized ; tliat Islam had died out or 
was ignored. Images large and small are offensive 
to all good Mussulmans. They are strictly forbidden 
by the Koran. Probabl}^ the statues were set up 
at Delhi to gratify the Rajpoots. They represented 
the two Rajpoot heroes,—Patta and Jeimal,-^-W'^ho 
sacrificed their lives to save Chitor from Akber. 
Possibly they served anotlier purpose. From a 
remote antiquity colossal figures of elephants and 
gods were placed at the gateways of palaces and 
pagodas; they were the guardian deities of the 
buildings. The usage is common to Buddhism and 
Bralmianism; it is commoner in Burma than in 
India. The elephants and their riders at Delhi 
may have had a symbolic meanbig; the Padishah 
had placed his palace under the guardianship of 
Rajpoots. 

The peacock of gold and jewels that hung over 
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the tlirone "was another, Th>latibn of the Koran. It chapte e yi 
was the Hindu'syrnbol of sovereignty; the emblem f“'Item'S?® 
of the children of the Sun. It was common alike to 
Brjlhmanism and Buddhism, to Rajpoot and Moghul. 

The peacock was the ensign of the old Rajas of 
Vijayanagar. To this day it is the ensign of the 
kings of Burma.^® Akber had taken a golden sun 
as his emblem ; Shah Jehan had taken the pea¬ 
cock. No reason is given for the change. It is 
sufficient that both Akber and Shah Jchan claim to 
be children of the sun through Timur and Chenghiz 
Khan.^’^ 

It has already boon seen that from a remote soiar and lunnr 

• • 1 racies: Persitna 

antiquity India has been divided bcUvoon a solaf 
and a lunar race, between the childi’en of the sun 
and the children of the moon. The Persians, the 
Moghuls, and the Rajpoots claim to be descended 
from the sun. 'IMie other race has been a mystery. 

It is solved by the crescent of the Turks. . The 
Ottomans carry the crescent on their standards; 
they J;lius proclaim themselves to bo the children 
of the moon. The antagonism has survived the 
triumph of Islam ; it finds expression in the anta¬ 
gonism between Shiah and Sunni.'^® 

• The Hindu nature of Shah Johan expressed Hind^nnturB 
itself in other ways besides the peacock throne. It 

The peacock of gold and jewels, and the arrangement of the peacock over 
the throne, avas copied from the Hindu court at Vijayanag*. Lettres Edifiantes 
ct Curicusc, vol. xiii» Letter from Father Bouchet. * 

^ee ante, vol. iii. page 3j8, 330, note. Also pages 171, 184 of the present 
volume. 

Tbo further investigations of this question must bo left to students in com¬ 
parative philology. It may possibly throw light on the ancient antagonisms of 
ra( 0 B. The 6indh epic of<thc il^hmkyaua refers to the children of the sun ; that 
of the Mah& Bhkrata refers to the children of the moon.* fl.’o8sibly the ojitagonisni 
corresponds to that betweea Iran and Turan, Gog and Magog, I^ssiah and 
Scythian. 
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CHAPTER VI. was the custom of Hindu Rajas to lay the found¬ 
ation of public buildings in human blood.' Such 
cruelties were unknown to Mussulman rule; they 
were ^revived by Shah Jehan. He caused several 
criminals to be slaughtered at Delhi; their blood 
was shed on the foundations of the city.^® 

Warbetwemi Tlio latter vcars of the reisn of Shah Jehan were 

bit four Bona. , 

dark and terrible. Whilst ho was yet alive Hindu¬ 
stan was convulsed by a war between his four sons 
for the possession of the empire. The history of 
that war reveals the worst phases in oriental life; it 
brings out the innate treachery, falsehood, and self¬ 
ishness of the men who called themselves Moghuls; 
it throws fresh light upon the antagonisms which 
were at work in the political system.®'’ 

PatniiyofShah Sliah Jclian had four sons and two daughters. 

His four sons were named Dara, Shuja, Aurungzeb, 
and Mur/id. Each son was a type of character ; a 
representative of a class. For years Shah 'Jehan 
was conscious that his sons were plotting to seize the 
throne. He kept Dara at court; he sent his tliree 
other sons to the extremities of the empire, Shujd, 
was viceroy of Bengal. Aurungzeb was viceroy of 
the Dekhan. MurM was viceroy of Guzerat. All 
three Euled their provinces like independeht kings ; 
it will be necessary to unfold the character of each 
before telling the story of the fratricidal war. 

Dara was the eldest son of Shah Jehan. Ho was a 


This foul custom still lingers in the momdty of Hindhs. If a bridge or 
other public work is to be built, Hindu njothers are filled with horror. They 
■hut up their children, lest they should be seized and Murdered. This terror pre¬ 
vailed in southern Tndia as late as 1860; since then it^may have died out. 

^ To prevent the i^ecessity for frequent refetencos, it will suffice to state that 
the remaining history of the reign of Shah Jehan is based upon the history of 
Father C^b'ou with occasional references to Bernie/and Tavernier. 
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man. of intellect and edacity. He had studied chapteevi. 
philosophy and religion; he was acquainted with 
European languages and sciences. He was much* 
attached to Europeans; he took Europeans into his 
pay as- engingers and artillerymen. He was puffed 
up by Kis knowledge; he spokd out his mind too 
freely; ho was disdainful and insulting. He de¬ 
spised Islam and leaned towards Christianity. He 
held the ministers in contemj)t. He was blinded 
by conceit; he tliouglit he was beloved and ad¬ 
mired ; lie accepted flattery as truth ; ,lie little knew 
that his flatterers hated him. 

Slmja was the second son of Shah Jehan. Heshujathe 
had courage and capacity; he was artful and sus¬ 
picious. He kept spies at court; he was in secret 
understanding with the leading Rajas. He corre¬ 
sponded with the Shah of Persia; ho became a 
Shiah to attract Persians to his service. He held 
the Stinni religion in contempt. 

Auruiigzeb was the third son of ShaU Jehan. Auninp^loh the 
He was the. genius of the family. He was watchful, 
far-seeing, and crafty. He concealed his ambitious 
designs behind the mask of religion. He was a strict 
Sunni. He made religion serve his interests; li^ was 
ilo common hypocrite ; he lived up to his professions. 

He w'as spare in his diet; he subsisted on rice and 
roots; he never touched wine. lie dressed only in 
white; he wore but few jewels. He had a spare 
habit of body; it gave him an air of penitence; he 
knew how to accompany it with pious discourses. 

He was always jpale and livid ; his eyes were sunk 
in his head. He was thoughtful and taciturn; he 
(Seldom spoke excejtting out of zea^ for Muhammad 
and the law. Ho often carried the Koran under his 
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ami. Ho often prayed An pnldic. Every day he 
recited a string of tlie praises of God. He affected 
to yearn after a religious life; ho hoped to spend his 
last days in penitence and prayer near the tomb of 
the prophet at Medina. He was bent upon obtain¬ 
ing the throne; he knew the risk; if ho failed he 
might save his life by becoming a Fakir. 

Murdd was the fourth and youngest son of Shah 
Jehan. He despised artifice; he was easily be¬ 
guiled. He prided liimseK on his strength and 
courage. Ho was fond of amis; he was also fond 
of hunting lions and boars. He professed to be a 
Sunni like Aumngzob. 

Shah Johan had two daughters. Begum Sahib, 
the elder, promoted the interests of Dara. She had 
been promised a husband if Dara got the throne. 
She worked hard for Dara. Royshan Rai Begum, 
the younger, worked hard for Aurungzeb. Pro¬ 
bably she had obtained a similar promise from 
Aurungzeb. 

Dara was heir-apparent to tile throne; ffi the 
absence of his brothers he was the soul of the royal 
council. Shah Johan cared little for the administra¬ 
tion j he was content to be sovereign in the harem 
and treasury. He left Dara to rule the empire with 
absolute power; he kept the control of the revenues 
in his own hands. 

As Dara grew in power, he became more haughty 
and insolent than ever. He gave his oonfidence to 
no one but Europeans. He was arrogant towards 
the Rajpoot princes. He - was yiolent towards 
Mahabat Khan ; the old Rajpoot prepared for war ; 
Shah Jehan got frightened; Dark was quieted down. 
In likeumanner Dara insglted Raja Jai Singh of Jai- 
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pur ;• lie called Jai Singh aVnusician; Jai Singli never ohalPtbevi. 
forgot the insCilt. Darfi. was charged with having 
poisoned a prime minister; he was suspected of 
having strangled a secretary of state. He imprisoned 
or banished all whom he suspected of being luke¬ 
warm in his interest. He stung the grandees to the 
quick by his jealousy and scorn. 

The three brothers of Dara were differently shuja, Aurnn«- 
employed. Shuja was exacting money and levying 
troops in Bengal; he was preparing for the coming 
war. Murdd w'as hunting and shooting in Guzerat; 
he was the most open of the three. Aurungzeb was 
meditating deeper schemes. Outwmrdly he devoted 
himself to religion. lie built mosques; he mingled 
with Fakirs; he affected to despise the world. Pie was 
almost malignant in his austerities. He assembled 
all the Fakirs of the country; he knew they kept 
gold mohurs in their dirty rags; ho persisted in 
giving them new clothes and brnming all their old 
rags. Many resisted; Aurungzeb was firm'; he is 
said ^o have found quantities of gold amongst the 
cinders. 

Meantime an adventurer named Amfr Jumla was uiseor Amtiv 
beginniiijg to play a part in history. Amfr Jum*la 
• vfas a type of the so-called Moghul AmfrS* of the 
time. He was a Persian by birth; his father was 
said to be an oy-soller; he came to India as the 
servant of a merchant. His Persian complexion 
was his fortimc. He entered the Moghul army ; he 
rose to the highest posts. He was insulted 'by 
Dara,. He left ttie Mcghul army and entered the 

" ■ “»■ ..!■ . .. . 

. * • 

Dara had a favourite slave, a minion of the vilest type. Whenever a minis¬ 
ter or general was praised ii^his presence, he praised'the slave. Single inSolence 
could never be forgiven or forgotten. 
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cHAi>TEB,vi. service of the Sultan, off Golkonda. Jle was ap¬ 
pointed collector of the customs ; he. traded* on his 
own account; he acquired great wealth. He practised 
the sure way of promotion in oriental courts; he 
made constant presents to the Sultan,—rarities from 
Europe, cabinets from China, elephants froni Ceylon. 
Ho rose to the rank of prime minister. He en¬ 
gaged in an amour with the queen mother. The 
Sultan discovered the intrigue; he stopped the 
scandal by sending Amir Jumla to command the 
territories he .had conquered in the Kamatic plain. 

Propwdiniw in Amir Jumla turned his disgrace to his advantage. 

. The diamond mines were within his province; he 
worked them, to his own profit; he kept all the 
larger ones; he sent .only refuse to the Sultan. He 
sent diamonds to the Portuguese envoy at Goa; he 
thus secured an asylum at Goa. He kept up a 
strong corps of Christian artillerymen. He placed 
no limits to his peculations. He plundered the 
temples; he compelled tlic Hindus to surrender all 
their gold and jewels; he flogged ..to ^dcath those 
who buried their treasures. 

Tavernier’s In 1652 Tavernier, the jeweller, saw Amfr Jumla 

Amir Jumla. Gundikot iioar the river Penar. The Amir had 
just captured Gandikot. Ho had taken idols of 
gold and silver out of the pagoda and pielted them 
down. He Lad taken out six idols of brass, ten feet 
high ; he wanted to make them into cannon; they 
would not melt. He threatened to hapg the Brdh- 
mans for enchanting the idols ; it was of no use. A 
Frenchman in his service made one cannon ; it split 
to pieces on trial. Tavernier did not believe in the 
'diamond mine^; he says that Amir Jumla got 
nothing but discoloured stones,®^ . 

S3 Tavernier’S Travels in India, book i. chap. 18. 
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Amfr Ju/nla administered the affairs of his pro- ohaptbr vi. 
vince in Moghul fashion. He had numerous papers Prompt justioo.* 
between his toes. He took them out and dictated* 
instructions to two secretaries. He examined of¬ 
fenders, sentenced them on the spot, and ordered 
instant execution. One man was tried for murder; 
he had his hands and feet cut off; he was left to 
perish on the highway. Another man was tried for 
robbery ; he was ripped up and thrown on a dung¬ 
hill. Two others were beheaded; Tavernier did not 
hear their crime. Such was the j^rompt administra¬ 
tion of justice in the good old times.“ 

Amir Jumla was unscrupulous and grasping after Amir j«mi» 
the manner of Moghuls; he met with, the usual fate Aurungzeb. 
of such extortioners. His cruelties excited the 
hatred of the province ; his riches excited the envy 
of the court. The Sultan of Golkonda resolved to 
recall him ; to squeeze him of all his wealth. The 
queefl mother sent timely notice to her lover; she 
proposed to him to dethrone her son. Amfr Jumla 
bethought him,of Aurungzeb; he wrote to Aurung- 
zeb.to the following effect:—The time has arrived 
for conquering the richest kingdom in India : I have 
served the Moghul; I have entered the service* of 
Grolkonda only to help the Moghul; I am ki corre¬ 
spondence with a great lady in the harem of Gol¬ 
konda : I command the army in the Kamatic : My 
son Muhammad Amir Khan comman;is the army of 
Golkonda: Jf you will invade Golkonda the king¬ 
dom* is yours.” 

A^urungzeb ^as overjoyed at this letter. The PciKnofl cm- 

Sunnf prince hated tlie Shiah Sultan. Aurungzeb kS.*” 
saw plainly that*if he got possessipn of Goll^onda it* 

- - --S- ^ -1- 

Tavernier’s Travels in Inoia, book i. chap. 18, 
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would help him to get-possession of Hindustan. Ho 
was not inclined to invade 6rolkonda: • He resolved 
to go as an ambassador from himself; to surprise 
and seize the Sultan in his own capital. He gave 
out that he was gojng to Bengal to betroth his son 
Mahmud to a daughter of his brother Shuja. Ho 
went with a strong escort to the city of Hyderabad. 
He arranged with the son of Amir Jumla to seize 
Bie Sultan at the first audience. 

The Sultan discovered the trap. He was power¬ 
less. He fled to tlie fortress of Golkonda, three 
miles off. Aurungzeb was outwitted. Ho plundered 
the city and palace. He was joined by Amfr Jumla; 
lie besieged Golkonda. The Sultan was reduced to 
extremity; he was about to surrender ; his life was 
to be spared; ho was to receive the rank of Raja at 
the court of the Moghul. Suddenly Aurungzeb 
received orders from Delhi; he w'as to raise the 
siege ; he was to return to his province without 
delay. ‘ 

Dara had taken friglit at AunmgzeVs operations 
in the Deklian. He suspected that Am’ungzeb 
would make Golkonda a stepping-stone to Hindu¬ 
stan.- He sacrificed the conquest rather than see 
the aggrandizement of Aurungzeb. 

Aurungzeb obeyed the orders; he raid nothing 
about them. He proclaimed that he-shrank from 
making war upon a brother Mussulman. Ho rein¬ 
stated the Sultan on hard terms. The Sultan was 
to pay all the expenses of the war; he was to give 
his daughter in marriage to Mahpiud, the son of 
Aurungzeb; he was to give his frontier province of 
Ramghur as dowry to his daughter; ho was to be 
succeeded upon the throne by his son-in-law Mali- 
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mdd-; h.e was to coin all rSloney in the name of Shah chapter vi . 
Jehan; he waSs to pernjit Amfr Jumla to leave the 
kingdom with all his wealth and family. 

Aurungzeb and Amir Jumla became close friends. AunmKsieb and 

^ Aiuir il uQila. 

They both hated Dara; eacli copld be useful to the 
other. Aurungzeb tried to keep Amfr Jumla in the 
Ucklian. He begged that Amir Jumla might com¬ 
mand an army for the conquest of Bijapur. Amfr 
Jumla on his part sent rich presents to Shah Jehan.* 

The presents prevailed ; Amfr Jumla got the com¬ 
mand. Dara checkmated Aurungzeb. • Amfr Jumla 
was to send his wife and children to court as hostages 
for his loyalty. Aurungzeb was to remain in his 
own province; he was to take no i)art in the war 
against Bfjtlpur. 

The conditions were accented, Aurungzeb Ambition of 

° Aurungzob.* 

came to a thorough understanding with Amfr Jum¬ 
la. lie complained that Dara was a jealous tyrant; 
that Shall Jehan was the slave of Dara ; that Shah 
Johan had ceased to bo a father to his other sons. 

He- hf^gK^^d Amfr Jumla to be a father to him. 

Amfr Jimila answered in like manner; he would do 
his utmost to hclj) Am'ungzeb to the throne. This 
convention was kept a profound secret; it wa» soon 
fo show itself in action. Aurungzeb remained at 
Aurungabad; he fixed his head-quarters at this 
city; it was •called after his own name. At Aurung¬ 
abad he flaunted his jnety in the eyes of all men. 

Amfr Jumla invaded Bijdpur; he capturbd some 
towns; he was engaged for months in besieging 
the old fortress pf Blder. , 

Suddenly it ^was noised abroad that Shah Johan Shkh Jehan'8 
was dying; next it was told tliM he wag dead* 

His sickness was in keeping with liis life. •He’ was 
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too old for his pleasures; toe jirecruited himseU with 
strong medicines; they hroil^ht him tb the verge of 
the grave. 

Meantime the empire was in a ferment. Shuja, 
the most impetuous, of the sons of Shah Jehan, was 
the first to take the field. Bengal was the wealthiest 
province of the empire. Shuja had kept forty 
thousand horsemen in readiness; he had filled his 
coffers by plundering some Bengal Rajas and ruin¬ 
ing others; he had camels loaded with gold mohurs. 
He was soon cn the road to Delhi. As he moimted 
his horse he waved his scimitar and cried out,— 
“ Death or the throne.” He pushed on by the groat 
rOad to Agra. • He proclaimed that Dara had poi¬ 
soned Shah Jehan; he was going to Delhi to re¬ 
venge the death of his father. 

Shah Jehan was beginning to recover; ho was 
still very ill; he was told that Shuja was marching 
to Delhi. He was exceedingly angry; he wrote a 
crafty letter to Shuja ;—“ I have recovered from my 
sickness ; it was not brought about by Dara: I am 
obliged by your affection: I beg you to retuili at 
once to Bengal; by strict obedience you may atone 
for the hasty measure into which you have been 
hurried.-” 

Shuja received the letter on his march. It was 
accompanied by other letters from ,his spies saying 
that his father’s malady was mortal; that hjs pre¬ 
sence at Delhi was of crying importance. He i?aid 
nothing about his father’s letter; he hastened on all 
the faster. Meantime ap army was sent against 
Shuja. Shah Jehan was very ill; fie removed from 
t)elhi to Agra. 

Thd ‘imperial army *Was comihanded by Sulai- 
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Btian,.i;lie eldest son of B|ra.* It was composed of chaptbr n. 
Afghans and Rajpoots.^ The Afghans were com-"my' 
manded by Dalil Khan an Afghan; the Afghans 
would glory in fighting against a Shfah like Shuja.®^ 

The Rajpoots were commanded^ by Jai Singh of 
Jaipur. Jai Singh had not forgotten the insult of 
Dara; he was by no means anxious to defeat 
Shuja; he is said to have been instructed by Shah 
Jehan to avoid a battle. 

Jai Singh wrote as follows to Shuja:—“ Your jai singh’s 

Ill • "VT" lottor to Shujft* 

anection lor your tatlicr is beyond all .praise: You 
have proved yom* valour by marching against an 
ainiy far superior to your own : But your father 
still lives: It would be dishonourable in you tor 
fight against his faithful subjects: Return at once 
to Bengal: Courage is never esteemed if it is ac¬ 
companied by crime.” 

Shuja deliberated for awhile; ho then resolved Artmceof 
on revolt, lie concealed his intention; he tried to 
deceive the imperial army. He wrote back'to Jai 
Singh,:—“I (putted Bengal only to avenge my father: 
as Slmli Johan is still living, I will return to Ben¬ 
gal : I only ask that you retire first: It is not meet 
that I should seem to fly from you: I exact this as 
-a ^ark of respect; I expect it both from y6u and 
my nephew Sulaiman.” 

Jai Singh'knQw that the letter was an artifice; awnbooziedby 
he kneAjr that Shuja only wanted to surprise the im¬ 
perial army, and to attack it in its retreat. He was 

• ♦ 

• " 

Father Catrou s}Aak% of the tece ui|der Dalil Khan as being composed of 
Mussulmans. It is doubtful whether it included Moghuls ; it is doubtful whether 
Mvghul ShialiB could be (trusted to fight against Shuja. As the force was con>- 
manded by an Afghan it is reasonable to suppose tl»t it was cotpposed of 
Afghans, or Sunnis. This jyould accoamt fur their 'alacrity to figb* against 
Shuja. 
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CHAFCEB YL a matcli for Sliuja; he o^deyed a retreat. At 'day¬ 
break the baggage was on the move tb Delhi; a few 
useless footmen wore also sent back. The spies of 
Shuja were deceived; they advised Shuja that the 
imperial army wai^ going back to Delhi. 

In reality the imperial army was in battle array. 
Shuja attacked some squadrons; ho took them for 
a rear-guard. lie soon found that ho had been 
over-reached. The imperial cavalry charged him 
with fmy. His forces were thrown into disorder; 
he could not«ral]y them. His guns and elephants 
wore captured ; many of his troops were taken pri¬ 
soners. He was obligetl to retreat to Bengal. Jai 
Singh refused to pursue him; ho was afraid to take 
Shuja prisoner; Sliuja would liave been pardoned; 
he would have hated Jai Singli for life. Moreover 
Jai Singh remembered that Dara had called him a 
musician. Shuja retired with the wreck of his army 
into Bengal; to save appearances the army of Sulai- 
nian followed at a distance behind. 

Whilst Shuja was making a bold stroke for. the 
throne, Aurungzob was biding his time. The crafty 
Sunnf was not going to commit himself; he knew 
what was going on ; ho waited for both lii's brothers 
to revolt. Presently he heard that Mmiii was On- 
the march for Delhi. He wrote to Murad to . the 
following effect:—“ You know thqt I have resolved 
to spend my, life in penitence and prayer; the 
splendour of this world has no charms ior me: My 
only desire is to establish the worship of the true 
God and the law of his^prophet: „You alonenf all 
my brothers are jealous for the Koran: Dara is im¬ 
pious;, he ha'nlcers after the religion of Europe: 
Shuja'-k a heretic; he is in leugue with the Shahs 


Auruntracb 

hwxiwiukii 

UurM. 
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of Persia: I.will not su ffir impiety or heresy to sit 
upon the thr»ne: Youf are a true Mussulman, a 
staunch Sunnf, the defender of the faitliful: You 
alone are worthy to wear the crown: I salute you 
as^ny sovereijjn: Suffer me to join my troops with 
yom*8; to help you to defend the righteous cause; 
to combat with you for our religion ; I shall ask for 
only one recompense: When the victory is won 
y'ou must permit me to spend the remainder of my 
days near the tomb of our holy prophet at Medina.” 

Mur4d was overjoyed at this letter. He was 
warned to beware of Aurungzeb ; he was deaf to all 
advice. He replied in the same strain :—“ We have 
always been friends; we must unite to defend our 
religion from impiety and heresy: I swear by the 
great prophet that I will always I’espect you as my 
father.” 

Meantime Aurungzeb had gained an army. He 
begged Amfr Jumla to join him from BijApur. 
Amfr Jumla was powerltiss ; his wife and cTiildren 
wei’o jn the liamls of Dara; if he helped Aurungzeb 
they would be slaughtered. Craft was tried. There 
was a sham mutiny in the army of Amfr Jumla. 
The officers feigned to rebel; they feigned to cflarry 
^Abafr Jumla as a prisoner to Aurungzeb. * Amfr 
Jumla allowed himself to be imprisoned in the fort¬ 
ress at Auruitgalyad. The Moghul court was de¬ 
ceived it was sorry for Amfr Jumla. In reality 
Amfr Jumla was staking his life and fortune on the 
success of Aurungzeb. 

Thus reinforced 'Atirunigzeb prepared to join 
Murad. ‘Before hp left Aurungabad he made anothej* 
show of piety. He took the Koran*in his hand in 
the presence of hisr army; lie pressed it devoutly to 
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his heart. He cried out i^th a loud ygice:—‘‘ I am 
going to defend the Koran: The infidel Dara has 
treated it with contempt; I am going to avenge 
it: It is for this that I break the peace that ought 
to reign between^ brothers.” He told every one 
that Shah Jehan was dead. He allowed no letter 
to enter the Deklian that hinted that Shah Jehan 
was alive. 

All this while Aurungzeb wrote to MurAd as to 
his sovereign. He professed the most, profound 
obedience to Murdd. The two armies foimed a 
junction near Mandu. Aurungzeb dismounted from 
his elephant; he prostrated himself before his 
younger brother. From that day he treated Murdd 
as Padishah. He tofik the orders of Murdd as 
regards the army. In this way the tmited armies 
pushed on through Rajpootana. 

Dara had rejoiced at the victory of his son 
Sulaiman. He was now alarmed at the motements 
of Aurungzeb and Murdd. He wrote to both the 
brothers that Shah Jehan was ^s^ill alive; • he 
warned them against disobedience to their- sove¬ 
reign and father. 

Murdd was startled by the news that Shah 
Jehan* was alive; he began to waver. Aurungzeb, 
soon quieted him ; he spoke to Murdd, as follows:— 
“Shah Jehan is dead; the story that he is alive is 
the artifice of Dara: If we go back the murderer will 
secure the throne; the parricide will 'vpreak'his ven¬ 
geance upon us and our cliildren: If we go foinvard 
you may gain the enij^ire ^ If Shah Jehan is alive 
wo will submit to him; he will be assured of our 
affection from «our impatience to avenge him.” 

‘MiK-dd was persuaded by the words of Aurung- 
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zeb.. Indee(j[ no one beliavcd tbat Shall Jehan was 
alive. * At Delhi the people were satisfied he was 
dead. At Agra Shah Jelian showed himself; still 
the people disbelieved; they said it was a phantom 
of the Padishah. 

Meantime an imperial army was despatched 
against the brothers. Shah Jehan was anxious to take 
the field; to show himself to the soldiers; to disarm 
his children by his presence. Had he gone Murdd 
would have left Aurungzeb. The secret friends of 
Aurungzcb did all they could to prevent him. 
Khalil Khan was amongst the number; his wife 
was one of Shah Jehan’s favourites ; at heart he was 
bent on revenging the shame; in speech he waSi 
still devoted to the Padishah, “ Shah Jehan,” he 
said, “is in weak health; if he goes with the army 
he may die; his presence will not disarm his sons: 
They are daring enough to rebel against him ; they 
will Sc daring enough to fight against him.” . It is 
said that Khalil Khan induced his wife and the 
Begupi Sahili to keep Shah Jehan at Agra. 

Dara would not leave his father. He appointed 
Kasim Khan to command the Mussulmans; Raja 
Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur to command the*Raj- 
' pf)ots. Kasim Khan was a dangerous man ; lie had 
been insulted by Dara; he was in secret correspond¬ 
ence with Aurungzeb. 

The rebel army marched from Mandu north¬ 
ward to Ujain. The way ran along a defile ; it was 
environed by forest* and mountain. Had the defile 
been blocked up.with jmp|rialists, the rebels could 

** It is not stated whether Kasim Khan was an Afglian or othervise. The 
army under his command refused to fight against Aurtingzeb and ; *it may 

therefore be inferred that it was composed of Sunnis. 
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cHAPTBU Ti; not have forced a passage. , Tke rebels faced tlio 
imperialists on the Ujaiii Hrer. Ti'ie hot season 
was at its height; the river was fordable ; the rebel 
army crossed over. Kasim Khan hung aloof ; he 
never fired a gun; .he is said to have concealed the 
ammunition. Tlic whole brunt of the battle fell 
upon the Rajpoots; they were cut to pieces. Jas- 
want Singh escaped with a handful of followers.®® 
Aurungzeb captured all the artillery and baggage. 

Wrath of Bar*. Dara was frantic at the defetit. He wrung his 
hands in agony ; he stamped with rage ; he cursed 
Kasim Khan, lie next cursed Amir Jumla. “ That 
traitor,” he cried, “ is the cause of all our misfor¬ 
tunes ; Had he not surrendered his army to Aurung- 
zeb, the princes could never have dared to rebel.” 
Dara ordered the wife and family of the Amfr to be 
put to death. Shah Jehan persuaded him to recall 
the order; it would Iiave thrown Amir Jimila into 
the arms of Aurungzeb.®^ 

Rebels advance Auruugzcb aiid Mm’fid wcro proud of their suc- 

toAgra: Shah t i i -i a * n i 

i they pushed on towards AgWi. <*- All malcon¬ 
tents joined them; most of the friends of Aunibgzeb 
joined them; a few only stayed behind to report 
what was going on at Agra. Shah Jehan was be¬ 
trayed' on all sides. In his terror he made over His 
authority to Dara. He commanded his people to 
acknowledge no Padishah but Dara. ' The step was 
fatal to Shah Jehan ; it unsettled the public ipind; it 

destroyed the prestige of his name. A few nobles 
« . _ • » 

The Bajpoots would not fight Against Shuja; they fought bravely against 
Aurungzeb and Murhd. Shuja was a lax Shiah ; he kept up a correspondence with 
the Bajpoot princes. Aurungzeb was a Sunni ;Lhe hated idolaters. 

” Besnier says thalt .Dara wanted to force the wife and daughters of Amir 
Jumla td Itscome prostitutes in tl^e^iazar. Such, revenge was not uncommon 
under Moghul rule. 
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miglit have, stood by Sli(jih vJelian; they were all chapter vi, 
rebels at he^trt again^ Dara. The people were 
loyal to the old Padishah; they were indifferent 
to the new one. 

The desertion of the nobles did not prevent Disaff.>otion 

T-w p ’ . . • . ^ and treachery, 

JJara from raising an immense army. Ho opened 
the imperial treasury ; he enlisted a hundred thou¬ 
sand horsemen and fifty thousand foot. He took a 
hundred cannon out of the arsenal at Agra. His 
corps of artillery was composed of Europeans. 

Sixty elephants carried small pieces‘in their how- 
dahs. 

Dara’s army was vast enough to force a victory. 

It marched out of Agra in groat pomil. Mon of ex¬ 
perience shook their heads. The officers hated 
Dara; many were disloyal to Shah Johan. Khalil 
Khan was second in command to Dara. He smarted 
iindej- his wife’s dishonour. The troops were raw 
levies; the flower of the imjierial army had gone 
with Sulaiman into Bengal. Jai Singh was being 
revenged on 4>^ra; he dissuaded Sulaiman from re- 
tuntihg to Agra. The only man who shut his eyes 
to all these dangers was Dara. Ho thought that^all 
his officers were faithful. He relied on Rhalil 
Khan ; the inj ured husband was soon in sedret cor¬ 
respondence* with Aurungzeb. The Rajpoots were 
still faithful to Shah Jehan; they were commanded 
by Raiii Singh.^« 

Dara w.'tited for Sulaiman outside Agra. The Encampment' 

• _ ^ Chambal 

camp was like, a * city. The imperial pavilions, 
covered with gold brocsjde, Jvere placed in the centre. 

At all quarters the pavilions of the officers towerQd. 

TWs Ram Singh vas -ovidontly a Raypoot prince ; Catrou (i9oi not men¬ 
tion the name of the Rajpoot state to which Ram Singh belonged. 
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"" — ■ «i 

,wait no longer. He marched southward to the 
Chambal river. The squadrons moved like the 
waves of a great sea; the steel of their javelins 
sparkled like the sun’s rays upon the waters.' The 
army encamped on the bank of the Cliambal. 
Dara again waited for the coming of Sulaiman. 
Meantime he prepared to dispute the passage of the 
river with the rebel armies. He fortified the bank 
with his artillery; he thought his position.was im¬ 
pregnable. 

StratPjty of The rebel armies soon appeared on the opposite 

AurutigKeb. ^ ^ 

bank. Aurungzeb saw that he could not force a 
passage. He called his chief officers; he conjured 
them to keep in readiness; at any hour he might 
want them to cross the river; he must force a pas¬ 
sage before the arrival of Sulaiman, or else boat a 
retreat. As he expected, his words were rc])oi*tpd to 
Dara. Dara kept on the alert; but only as far as 
the passage was concemed. Meanwhile Aurungzeb 
was secretly negotiating with Cham'psrfc of Buridel- 
kund. Champat was still unsubdued by 'Sliah 
JeJian. He readily offered Aurungzeb a passage 
through his territory. Dara was deceived.« Whilst 
he was expecting an attack, Amungzeb was seek¬ 
ing the aid of Champat of BundelkuPd. Cham¬ 
pat was still an independent Bajav He was ready 
to help, the rhbels. Aurungzeb marched through 
Champat’s territory in the night time. “ He crossed 
the Chambal; he entrenched his army; he waited 
for the coming of Mufdd. • Dara was outwitted. 
•His sx)ies sent liim the news; thero was still time to 
thwarV Aurungzeb. He sent a strong foi'ce to dis¬ 
pute the jiassage j he gave the command to Khalil 
Khan. 
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The treachery of Khan was enormous, chapter vi. 

He permitted •Aurungzet) to entrench his army; he 
then went back to Dara; he told Dara that the * 
position of Aurungzeb was unassailable. 

At •lencrth Auruiiffzeb and Murdd advanced their Battle on the 

. • ® ® 1.-, Chatnbal: Dura 

muted armies against the army of Dara. Khalil bofooicd. 
Khan directed the artillery; he also commanded the 
right wing of the army. lie drew up his, artillery 
in a long lino in front of the troops. lie had ar¬ 
ranged everything with Auruiigzeb. Ho kept up a 
terrible fire so long as the rebels were* out of reach. 

Dara was so blinded by the smoke and dust that he 
could not see what was going on. Presently throe 
discharges of artillery came from Aurnngzeb. This 
was the signal that he was advancing against the 
imperial army. Khalil Khan told Dara that the 
rebel army was cut to pieces by the imperial artil- 
leryj tliat it was very weak in artillery; that it 
had only fired tliree discharges. “ Now,” he said, 

‘‘ is the time for charging the enemy.”, 

' Para ordered the charge. Dara was opposed cavairy chance 
to ‘Auruiigzeb ; Khalil Khan to Mahmud ; Ram 
Singh to Muri'id. . As the imperial cavalry ap¬ 
proached the rebels, Aurungzeb opened fire.. The 
Imperialists were mowed down by the rebel can¬ 
non.®® At. last they came to hand-to-hand con¬ 
flict. Dara* fought with ^desperate valour. He 
woulc^ have taken Aurungzeb prisoner, but for the 
treachery »f Khalil Khan. The traitor had only 
made a show of fighting; he pretended that hisnwn 


. ® The*chargo of Dara's jrmy against the artillery of Aurungzeb resembled 

the famous cavalry charge at Balaklava. Had the ariillcry of Aurungzeb been 
well served as the Eussian guns at J^j^laklava, tbe army of D^r% would have 
shared the fate of the “ Six hundred,” 
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CHAPTBB Yi. division was in danger.; called on Dara to help 

him. Dara thus lost his hold on Aurungzeh. * 

Meantime Ram Singh and his Rajpoots had 
the^pootg. charged Mnrdd. Ram Singh engaged Murdd in 
single combat. Miy'dd seated on his elephant threw 
darts at Ram Singh. The Rajpoot mounted on his 
horse shot arrows at Murdd. At last Ram Singh 
emptied his quiver. He dismounted from his horse ; 
lie tried to pierce Jdurdd’s elephant under the belly. 
Murdd struck him down with a javelin. The 
elephant caught the Rajpoot with his trunk, dashed 
his head against the ground, and trampled him to 
death. The Rajpoots lost heart at the death of their 
leader. They, fled in all directions. Dara tried to 
rally them; all was in vain. The Rajpoots obey 
no voice but that of their Raja, 
dismounts Notwithstanding the flight of the Rajpoots, 
the Dara had still enough troops to gain the victorj’^. ^ He 

repulsed the charges^ of the rebels ; he was winning 
the day; he .lost it through the perfidy of Khalil 
Khan. Dara was mounted on an eleplyint. Khalil 
Khan told him that tlie enemy was routed; that "he 
need not expose himself h)nger to the arrows ; that 
he ‘had bettor mount his horse, and pursue the 
enemy. • In an evil moment Dara followed the* 
counsel; he dismounted from his elephant; he 
mounted his horse. Tl^e troops sai^ that he was not 
on his elephanti.: they thought he was killedthey 
were, seizfed with a panic; they fled in albdirections. 
Amidst- the disorder Khalil Khan went over to 
Aurungzeb, followed by thirty thousand Moghuls. 
Flight of^8« • The battle on the Cliambal had lasted ten*hours. 
andffiioM. ' At seven o’clock »in the morning* Dara commanded 
an immense army ;' at fiv-if o’clock in the afternoon 
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he was flying to Agra ^wi^h a handful of followers, chapteb vi. 
He could do nothing birt curse and swear at Khalil 
Khan. He. would not stop at Agra; he hurried on 
to Delhi; the governor shut the fortress against 
him. He went on to Lahore ; there ^^he got on 
better. Shah Jehan sent him ten camels loaded 
with rupees and gold mohurs. He began to collect 
the wreck of his army. 

Aurungzcb had gained the victory ; his modera- Moderation of 

. T P11 '' TT 1 Aurungzeb : 

tion was the admiration of all men. Ho captured 
the imperial camp and baggage. He made over the 
imperial pavilions to Murdd. He retired to a tent 
and engaged in prayer. He entered his brother’s 
tent with the Koran in his hand. .He presented 
Khalil Khan to Murad. Ho said :—“ It is to God, 
to yourself, and to this faithful friend, that we owe 
the victory : I have returned thanks for the preserv¬ 
ation^ of Islam ; I now prostrate myself before my 
sovereign: Place all your trust in the faithful Khalil 
Khan: I will wait for a third victory to pldce you 
on the thron^' .•• I shall then devote the rest of my 
days'to meditation and prayer.” 

Such was the language of Aurungzeb in public. 

In private he was working to gain his own •ends. siSaimL to 
He recommended Khalil Khan to Murdd in order to 
know his brother’s secrets. Day and night he was 
sending despatcl:^es to his friends at Agra^ to the 
viceroys of provinces; to the govemoys of fortresses. 

Dalil Khan-and Jai Singh had gone with Sulaiman 
into Bengal; Aurungzeb wrote letters to both^ he 
ord^ed them to piit ^Suldiman to death, or send 
him in chains to, the camp. Neither the Afghan nor 
the Rajpoot would 'murder a princa of the imperial 
blood; neither would deliver up Sulaimarf tb his 
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CHAPTER VI. enemies. They told Sulai^an of his father’s defeat; 

they advised him to fly to* the moufctains. ” Sulai- 
maii saw his danger; ho fled to Kashmir with a 
small escort. Dalil Khan and Jai Singh prepared 
to join Aunmgzeb.. 

Aui^meb^and Shortly after the battle Aurungzeb and Murdd 
to Shah advanced to Agra. They pitched their camp near 
the imperial gardens, within two miles of the city. 
Aurungzeb played a solemn farce. He sent a faith¬ 
ful eunuch to make a set speech to Shah Jehan. 
The eunuch spoke thus to the Padishah:—‘‘ Your 
sons have not made war out of ambition or dis¬ 
obedience : They know how to respect their father 
and their sovereign: They appealed to arms be¬ 
cause Dara was a tyrant. They heard rumours of 
your death; they desired to avenge it: Happily 
you are still alive : I am come in their name to 
acknowledge you as their sovereign: Justice de¬ 
mands that you should distinguish between the son 
who is liated by all the nobles, and the sons who aro 
worthy of your esteem.” 

^hah jehan’s Shall Jeliaii was equal to the occasion; his reply 
was equally as insincere. Assure my children,” 
he said, “ of my affection for them ; their disobedi¬ 
ence has not extinguished it: Tell them to dismiss 
their armies ; to come and implore my forgiveness; ‘ 
they shall then feel my clemency.”. 

Treachery and AuTimgzeb^kiiew tlic meaning of these twords. 

His sister, Iloyshan Rai Begum, had sentiiim a warn¬ 
ing'message from the harem :—If you enter the 
palace you will be murdered by the»Tartar women.” 
Aurungzeb met artifice by artifice. He gave out 
that ho. was about to visit his father, to be recon- 
ciled to*his father, to*submit to his father. He 
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postponed the visit from i^ay to day. Meantime he 
had gained cfVer every* grandee. He ordered his 
son Mahmdd to blockade the palace. 

Shah Jehan saw from the towers of his palace 
that it'was being invested. He.planted cannon on 
his ramparts ; they did little execution. Mahmiid 
raised a battery and fired against the palace walls. 
Aurungzeb tried another dodge. He sent the 
eunuch with another message to Shah Johan. He 
said that he was very sick; the troops had attacked 
the palace without his orders. He begged that his 
son Mahmud might tender his submission to Shah 
Johan. Wlicn his health improved he would pay 
his respects in person. 

Shall Jelian agreed to the visit of his grandson. 
Ho prepared costly gifts for Malimiid; they were 
the bait by which he liojicd to ensnare Aurungzeb. 
Mahqnid entered the fortress, lie gained over the 
soldiers of the watch; he became master of the 
palace without difficulty. Ho entered the interior 
with*a strong escort. He slaughtered every one ho 
metj—soldiers, women, slaves, and eunuchs. Ho 

entered the chamber of Shah Jehan. The Tartar 

• 

women .were standing round. Smooth language 
was laid aside. Mahmud spoke out the demands 
of AurungjiUb:—“ Your great age, my lord, has 
rendered you incapable of reigning: Retire with 
3 ’^our wives into the palace gardens*: Pass^ the re¬ 
mainder of*your days in tranquillity: We do not 
grudge you the li^ht of day: But you dishonour 
the tiirone ; you* must 5’esigi it to your children.” 

. At these woiids Bie Tartar women raised a gre.at 
shout. Mahmiid was too strongs for them. Shah 
Jehan yielded to force. 0b retired with hls'women 


CHAPTER VI. 


Siege of the 
palace at Agra. 


Malimiid visite 
Shah Jehau. 


81 ia]i *Jehan 
retires. 
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OHA-PTBR VI. to the garden pavilions without the circuit of the 
fortress. 

off2Jltfc)wn Shah Jehan lived as a captive in a country 
toMahmad. palacc; he -was surrounded only by women. He 
had one last game to play; it might hay6 cost 
Aurimgzeb the empire. lie invited Mahmiid to.pay 
him a second visit. He spoke to Mahmud as fol¬ 
lows :—“ I have been dethroned by my rebellious 
children : I place my crown in your hands: It is 
for you to become Padishah and avenge my cause; 
You command an army; you are master of Agra: 
Throw off your servitude to Aurungzeb ; he de¬ 
throned Ills father; he will not spare his son.” 

Mahmdd • Mahmud was taken aback by the offer of the 
A»run«iso6 throiic. For a moment he wavered. He was 

inastor. _ ^ • 

afraid of his father; he could not trust his grand¬ 
father. He resisted the temptation. He refused 
the crown. He forced Shah Jehan to make over all 
the palace keys; Henceforth Aurungzeb was master. 
He walled up gates; he guarded every entrance. 
Henceforth Shah Jehan and his harem were barred 
oft’ from the outer world; henceforth the outer vYorld 
knew nothing of Shah Jehan. 

Ijetter of Shah About this time some of the grandees began to 

jehau to uara. Shall Johan. Aurungzeb sought to allay this 

feeling; he produced a letter purporting to have 
been written by Shah Jehan to^Dara. It told 
Dara that Aiurungzeb and Murid had prgmised 
to visit the palace; that both were to be mur¬ 
dered ; that he had better march at once on 
Agra. Whether this letter was real or counterfeit 
can never be known. Shah Jehan was capable of 
’^ting. it; Aupgngzeb was capable of forging it. 
It was Hfclivered to AuYC&igzeb whilst he was sur- 
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rounded by. his chief oi^cers; it was said to have chapter vi . 
been intercepted by his own vigilance. Whether 
real or counterfeit it was a success. Every one* 
feigned to be horrified at the crime of Shah Jehan; 
everyone extolled the prudence, of Aurungzeb. 

The two brothers now began to dispose of the shi'shtaxhan 
public employments. All orders were issued 
their joint names. Their uncle Shaishta Khan was 
appointed governor, of Agra. They divided the 
treasury and revenues. The liberality t)f Aurung¬ 
zeb was unbounded. He rewarded former friends; 
he bought over new ones. Agra was tranquil. The 
two brothers resolved to leave Agra; to march their 
armies in pursuit of Dara. 

The friends of Murdd v^ere unwilling that lieudHsionof 
should accompany Aurungzeb. “Your presence,” 
they said, “is needed at Agra: You ought to be 
at hand to prevent a rising: Do not go away on 
any hazardous enterprise.” Mui\id was gulled by 
Aurungzeb. He believed all the promises' of Au¬ 
rungzeb. He* was imjjetuous and fond of glory. 

He*'went away ■with Aurungzeb towards Delhi. 

The two armies halted at Mathura. 

Tliere is a magnificent mosque at Mathura; 4t was K„campment «t 
built upon a hill by the old Mussulman so'T^ereigns. “ 
Aurungzeb* told Murdd that he should be crowned 
in front of this qiosque. The two armies encamped 
on opposite banks of the river Jumna; they com¬ 
municated with each other by bridges. Aurungzeb 
visited his brother every morning and evening. 

He talked of nothing‘but'the coronation. He de- 
ferred at from .day to day on various pretences. 

The imperial tents were not finished; the presents 
were not ready; the new'^siothes'for the arifiy were 
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twoen the two 
armies. 


Preparations 
for orowning 
Mur&d. 


not all made; the harness^for horses and elephants 
was not complete. Murad waited patiently; he 
was in no hurry for a ceremony of which he was sure. 

All this while there was a marked difEetcnce in 
the discipline of i^he two camps. The army of 
Mursid was devoted to pleasure. The officers feasted 
and drank wine; they amused themselves with 
musicians, play-actors, and dancing-girls. The army 
'of Aurungzeh was puritanical. Prayers were said 
three times a day. The officers took their cue from 
Aurungzeh. They discoursed with their soldiers 
on the piety of Aurungzeh; how happy would they 
he to have a sovereign like Aurungzeh. 

At last a .day was fixed for the coronation of 
Murdd. A platform was raised in front of the 
mosfjue ; there Murdd was to take his seat upon the 
throne; there he was to receive the turhan and sahre 
from the hands of the Kdzf, the Chief Judge of the 
empire. Tents of gold hrocadc wore set uj) in the 
plain around. Mm’dd was blinded hy these pre¬ 
parations ; he had no suspicion that anything was 
wrong. 


Eveofthft The evening before the ceremony Aurungzeh 

feigned sickness. He invited Murdd to come to Ins 
tent to consult the astrologers. Mutdd had a faith¬ 
ful eunuch'named Shah Abbas; this iijan tried, in 
vain to warn him against Aurungzeh.. Murdd was 
infatuated. H,e crossed the river; he entered the 
camp of Aurungzeh, followed by Shah. Abbas and 
sonie of his own officers. On .the way an officer 
besought him to beware «f Aurungzeh. Murdd was 
offended at the freedom'. He entered the. tent of 

♦ t 

Aurungzeh; he vas received by the Kdzf. Aurung- 
zeb appeared with his giaaerals. He treated Murdd 
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with, marked respect. He seated Murdd in the chapter yi. 
place lof honour; he *iaAned liis brother; he re¬ 
peatedly addressed him as his master, his lord, and 
his sovereign. A grand repast was served up; for 
the first time Aurungzeb allowed the use of wine. 

The two brothers sat in a tent by themselves. The 
officers of Murdd were feasted by the generals of 
Aurungzeb in a distant tent. Shah Abbas alone 
remained near his master. 

The two princes were amused with musicians Murk’s drank- 
and dancers. Aurungzeb never put ^off the air of 
piety; he drank nothing but water. Murdd was 
less scrupulous; he drank wine to excess; he fell 
into a drunken sleep. Shah Abbas conducted him 
to a neighbouring tent; he sat at the foot of the 
bed whilst his master slept. Presently he saw 
Aurungzeb approach the tent with his little grand¬ 
son Azam. Aurungzeb, as if in pleasantry, offered 
Azaifi a jewel if he could bring away the sabre and 
poniard of Murad without awaking him. The child 
brought away.the weapons. At that moment six 
of . Aurungzeb’s guards appeared with chains. 

Murdd started with the noise; he tried to seize his 
sabre; he began to shriek; the men gagged him 
with their hands. Aurungzeb then stood forward; 
he raised his hands to heaven; he spoke in a solemn 
voicb:—“ The law of Muliammad must be avenged: 

The drunkard who broke it is unfitted for a throne: 

Bind him ip fetters and carry him away.” • MuiAd 

wa^ loaded with ^Iver chains. Shah Abbas was 

• 

bound in iron 'chains.. They were packed off on 
separate elephants; the prince was sent to Delhi; 
the eunuch was seirfc to Agra. As J\Iurdd departed: 
he said to Aurungzeb:—‘‘.Ar© these the o^j-tiis- you 
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OHAPTBE Yi. have sworn on the Kora-n?” Not another .word 
was heard. No one but the chosen few kndw that 
anything had occurred. 

All that night the musicians continued to play 
in the tent of Auymigzeb. At day-break the two 
armies assembled in the plain to witness tlie coron¬ 
ation of Murild. The troops had been ordered to 
attend without- arms; the order excited no sus- 
'picions ; the troops thought it was issued to pre¬ 
vent broils. Every one waited for Murdd. Pre¬ 
sently squadrons of Aurungzeb’s horse began to 
surround the pl^tin ; the horsemen were fully armed. 
At that moment certain persons, posted for the pur¬ 
pose, cried out:—“ Long live the Emperor Am*ung- 
zeb! ” The thoughtless soldiers echoed on the cry. 
The two armies exclaimed ;—“ Long live the Em¬ 
peror Aurungzeb ! ” Presently Aurungzeb appeared 
upon the platform ; he sat upon the throne for a 
moment; he then withdrew from the scene. 

Hehceforth Aurungzeb was Padishah. The 
change was sudden and startling. . yiiero was no 
movement; no one cared ; nothing occurred. • • Au¬ 
rungzeb had provided against any opposition from 
Murad’s army; he had won over most of the 
officers*; he guarded those whom he could not« 
corrupt. At such moments Ilindiis are passive; 
they accept a revolution as the hand-work of fate. 
Aurungzeb gained the throne by an intrigue which 
has no'example in recorded history. . Murdd was 
blotted out. He became a prisoner for life in the 
fortress of Gwalior. 

Aurungzeb had ascended ,the throne in the 
*presenpe of the»army; other rivals were still in tile 
field*. 'Bara cominanded an army in the Punjab; 


No opposition. 


Aurunitznb 
pursues Dara; 
retailed to 

Agra. . 
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Slmjq- comm^ded another army in Bengal. Aunmg- 
zeb matched against Dara*. As ho approached the 
Punjab the army of Dara fled away in terror. Dara 
could only seek to escape to Persia like his ancestor 
HumAyun. On the land side jPersia was barred 
against him; the governors of Multan and Kdbul 
were partisans of Aurungzeb. The only way of 
escape was down the Indus to the sea. Fortunately 
one important friend was still staunch to Dara. 
This was a eunuch whose name is unknown.®® The 
eunuch commanded the fortress of Bykkur on the 
Indus. Bukkur was situaed on an island below the 
junction of the five rivers ; at this j)lace the Indus, 
swelled by the united streams, spreads out in a wide- 
and deep bed. The eunuch secured the best troops 
of Dara within this fortress. lie transported cannon, 
powder, and provisions from Lahore. He was 
determined to hold the fortress against Aurungzeb 
until Dara escaped to Persia. Dara recovered heart; 
ho went down the Indus; he found a refuge at 
Ahmp-dabad in .Guzerat; he waited for an oppor¬ 
tunity.*of sailing to the Persian Gulf. Aurungzeb 
went on towards Bukkur. Suddenly he was called 
away to the other extremity of the empire. Shuja 
was agairl marching an army to Agra ; he gave out 
that .he was ^oing to deliver his father Shah Jehan 
' and his brothe:^ Mur^d from their captivity. Aurung¬ 
zeb saw that the haovement was dangerous in the 
exrtreme! H§ left his army to besiege Bukkur under 

the command of an officer named Bahadur Khan. 

• • 

He flew towards Agra-wjth a» small escort. At Agra 

The eunficb Sad been « fa^^iirite of Dara. His master had given him the 
name of “ The Flower of the Spring.” Eunuchs have plttyed an important part 
in Asiatic affairs from a remote antiquity. Jt would b^difficult to sa^more.upon 
a subject so foreign to European sentiments. 

20 
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he would find an army under the command of his 
son Mahmdd. 

On the march Aurungzeb encountered an unex¬ 
pected peril. Raja Jai Singh met him with an army, 
of ten thousand Ra jpoot's. Jai Singh had abandoned 
Sulaiman ; he had determined on joining the con¬ 
queror. He was startled at seeing Aurungzeb with 
a small escort. He took it for gi’anted tliat Aurung- 
*zeb was defeated that Aurungzeb was flying from 
Dara. The sight of Aurungzeb vanquished created 
a revolution .in his'mind. Ho saw that it would be 
to his interest to murder Aurungzeb and release 
Shah Johan. Aurungzeb knew by instinct all that 
was going on dn the mind of the Rajpoot. He knew 
that nothing could save him but a bold face. Ho 
passed through the ranks of tlie Rajpoots; ho 
approached Jai Singli; he s])oke out fearlessly:— 
“Our common enemy is utterly beaten; Dara has 
fled to find his death in Guzerat; 1 have ceased to 
pursue him : I am going against another rebel: You 
defeated Shuja once; I am going, to defeat.him 
again: Come with me, Raja : The army you Jiave 
brought to fight Dara, shall now fight against 
SlTuja.” 

The Rajpoot was overcome by the language of 
Aurungzeb. Instead of killing, the pripce Jai Singh 
again resj)octcd him. lie still hated JIara; hb had 
not forgotten the insult; by fighting for Aurungzeb 
he woifld bo revenged on Dara. He placed himself 
and his Rajpoots under the command of Aurungzeb. 

On reaching Agra, Aurungzeb took the command 
of the army of Mahmiid. ‘He was ala» joined by 
Amfr Jumla. , The wife and cliildren pf Amfr 
Jumla Jaad beoil liberated by the flight of Dara; 
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Amfr Jumla. had left th§.fortress at Aarungabad ; chaptervi. 
he had raised^fresh levies in the Dekhan. 

Aurungzeb marched the united forces from Agra 
•towards Allahabad. On tli.e way he foimd Shuja 
entrenched at Kajwa. The position was very strong. 

Kajwa was a village on the bank of a small lake; 
there was no other water within a circuit of many 
miles. The village was environed by forest and_ 
mountain. The approach from Agra was a desert 
of sand.^ There were no trees, no forage, and no 
provisions. The hot season was at its4ieight. The 
army of Aurungzob was helpless. It was in the 
presence of the enemy, but the enemy would not 
come out. The troops suffered agonies. All wate^ 
had to be brought from the Ganges on the backs of 
camels; the Ganges was nearly twenty miles off. 

Amir Jumla saw a way out of the difliculty. He Artinco of 

. '' Amir Jumla. 

spread a report among his soldiers that tlie army 
■would decamp at day-break. The rumour reached 
the camp of Shuja; it deceived Shuja into tlio belief 
tha't •Ani"OHg'55ob*was about to retreat. Next morning 
there “was a dead silence in the camp of Aurungzeb. 

Not a fire was lighted. The tents were furled as if 
the camp had been abandoned. Troops, calnels 
•add clejihants with burdens, were taking tlie road 
back to Agna.' Shuja mistook them for the rear¬ 
guard of Aurring;i{eb. He led his army out of the 
natural, fortress; he marched tlirough forest and 
mountains iirto the open plain to piursue Aurungzeb. 

The supposed rear-guard faced about and repulsed 
Shuja, Fresh troops'poured out from cither camp; 
the whole df both a^ies were soon fighting in the 
open field. Shuja saw that he had been cajoled out 
of his camp. 
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Kajwa; its 
(ignifleance. 


Movement of 
Jaewant Singh. 


The battle that followed was one of the bloojdiest 

r * 

ever fought in India. There was no treachery. Au- 
rungzeb had failed to corrupt a single follower of 
Shuja. The battle was a death-struggle for the 
throne; it was also.a death-struggle between Sunnfs 
and Shfahs. The Mussulmans in the two armies 
fought with the fury of fanatics. The two brothers 
were mounted on elephants; they met each other ; 
they shot an'ows at each other. Suddenly Aurungzeb 
fell back ; Shuja pressed after him. The retreat of 
Aurungzeb was another feint. Shuja’s elephant 
tumbled into a trencli, which had been dug for the 
purpose and covered with branches. Shuja escaped 
and mounted n horse. The movement lost him the 
empire. His troops saw tliat he was no longer on 
his elephant; they tliought he was dead; they fled 
in terror from the field. Aurungzeb gained the day. 

The progress of the battle had been watched 
with eager interest. Wlieu Aurungzeb fell "back, 
the neAYs of liis death was carried to Agra. Mean¬ 
time Kaja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpuj* was’smarting 
under his defeat on the Ujain river. His Rajpoot 
wife had abused'him for his cowardice; she had 
threatened to bum herself on the funeral pile; he 
had soothed her by swearing to bo revenged on 
Aurungzeb. Ho hoard that Aurungzeb was on .the 
march from Agra to Allahabad. He. thought' that 
the moment h 9 .d come for getting liis revenge. He 
marched out of Jodhpur; he overtook Aurungzeb 
on .the day of the battle; he attacked and plundered 
the rear of Aurungzeb in the midst of the battle. 
He heard that Aurungzeb was defeated. Hq hurried 
back to Agra with the plundef; he resolved to r6- 
lease Shah Jehan. 
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Shaista Khan, the ^vemor of Agra, believed chapteeyi. , 
that Aurung^eb was d(Sad; so did all the people of Terror at Agr*. 
Agra. Next they heard that Jaswant Singh was 
coming with his Rajpoots.. The whole city was 
stricken with terror. Shaista Khan was in a panic 
of fear. He clutched a cup of poison ; his women 
dashed it to the ground before it readied his lips. 

By tliis time Jaswant Singh knew that Aurungzeb 
was the victor. Ho rode into Agra; lie might have 
released Shah Jehan with tlie utmost ease; he did 
nothing at Agra; he carried olf his pliHider in safety 
to Jodhpur. 

All this while Aurungzeb was worn out by Amioti^ of 
anxiety. Ho had dispersed the army* of Shuja; Ive return to Aa?*. 
had not compierod liim. He was afraid that Jaswant 
Singh would release Shah Jehan. He was afraid 
that Jaswant Singh would join Dara. He was forced 
to return to Agra. Ho left the army with his friend 

Anifr Jumla and his son Malnniid. Ho trusted 

' • 

neither. Amir Jumla had boon faithless to the 
Siiltfui of GoHconda; he might prove faithless to 
Auningzeb. Amir Jumla might conquer Slnija ; he 
would become viceroy of Bengal in his room ; ho 
would then convert the province into a kiiij^dom. 

So Aurungzeb feigned a liking for Muliammfid Amfr 
Khan, the son of Amir Jumla; he took the young 
man with him to Agra; he kejit him as a hostage 
for the^ fidelity of his father. Aurungzeb played the 
same game* with his son Mahmud. The young 
prince was puffed up; he had captured the fortress 
at Agra; he had refund the imperial crown. He 
had married the ,dai^ghtcr of the Sultan of Golkonda.^ 
Aurungzeb kept his daughter-in-law at Agra as a 
hostage for his son’s fidelity. Ho gave the com- 
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CHAPTER v<. maud of the army to Amir Jumla. He red-uced 
Mahmud to the rank of subaitem. 

Shuja took up a strong position near Monghfr; 
it was in the same. defile where Sher Khan- 
blocked out Humdyun. Ho laboured to AYiti over 
Mahmud. He had betrothed a daughter to Mah- 
m6d. The inaniage had been postponed on account 
of the Golkonda marriage. The Golkonda princess 
had been kept at*Agra. In tlie absence of his wife, 
Mahmtid began to think of the fair cousin to whom 
he was betrothed. He was exasperated beyond 
mea8iu:*e at liis father. Suddenly he left Amir Jumla; 
he joined Shuja; he married Shuja’s daughter. The 
defection was disastrous to Aunmgzeb; it was ac¬ 
companied by other defections. 

Maivntid’B re- Amfr Jumla brouglit it to a close; he excited the 

grimmedfor guspicions of the uiicle against the nephew. Mali- 
mud found himself watched ; he grew frightened; 
he returned to Amir Jumla; he implored to be for¬ 
given. Aurungzcb was inexorable; he disguised 
his vindictiveness; he feigned to pardon Mahmud; 
he sent him aflFectionate letters. Mahmud waS' sent 
to Delhi under an escort; he found he was strongly 
guarded; he tried to escape to Kashmir. No half 
measures were taken with him; he was placed oh 
the back of an elephant and carried off to Gwalior; 
he spent the remainder of his days in the fortress of 
Gwalior. 

c 

A-mingaebat AuTuiigzeb had & short breathing time. He 
went on to Delhi; he entered the city amidst the 
acclamations of the people; He established his 
court in the palace at Delhi, i^e .coined money in 
his own name. 

Aunftigzeb was soOh forced to take the field. 
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Jeswant SUigli was corresponding with Dara; lie chaf ter vt. 
promised to help Daranvith ton thousand Rajpoots. 

Dara left Ahmadabad; he marched an army 
•towards Ajmfr. Jaswant Hingh was won over to 
Aururigzeb by bribes and promises. At Ajmfr Dara 
discovered that Jaswant Singh had tlirovvn him 
over; that Aurungzob was marching from Delhi 
witli an overwhelming miny. Ilis own officers 
turned against him; they bctnjfyod his plans to 
Aurungzeb. He began a.battle; he was beaten by 
treachery; the fighting was a sham;.it is said that 
his artillery was charged with blank cartridges. 

He soon fled from the field. Ho jnished on with 
his family and a small body of horse towards 
Guzerat. Many of his followers died on the way 
from heat and exhaustion ; many were pillaged and 
murdered by robbers. He reached Ahmadabad; he 
was refused admittance. He toiled northwards 
through the horrible desert of Hcinde.'’^ He tried to 
escape to Kdbul; ho was betrayed by a treacherous 
Afglian, whcfet; lif(i he had saved. His favoui'ite 
wifO* took 2 >Gisoii; she dreaded falling into the 
hands of Aurungzeb ; she shuddered at the idea of 
becoming the wife of the mui'derer of her husband. 

Death jiut an end to lier sufferings.®- DUra was 


®> Dara had fully expiated to find an asylum at Ahmadabad. Bcniior was with 
him at the time; he desevibes the scene. The message from the governor of 
Ahmadabad, that the gate would be shut against nara, reached ths^iarty at day¬ 
break. It threw*them into an agony.of fear. The women screamed in terror. 
Dara was more dead than oltvo; he spoke sometimes to one and sometimes to 
another ■, he stopped and consulted the commonest soldier. The sufferings of those 
who died in the desert w«ro heart-fending. It would hare been better for Dara 
had he periahed in the desert. 

• Father Catrou statesAvidently on the .authority of Manouchi, that'all 
Moghul princesses carried poison in their rings; they^ould thus at any moment 
put an end to their misfortunes. The "wife of DtfVa had good «ea8ou* for her 
fears. Am-ungzeb, notwithstanding his piety, had Jhe same polygamous tastes 
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CHAPTER VI. about to follow her example; suddenly he .was 
.taken prisoner and sent to‘Delhi. 

Ea^daysof * The last days of Dara were spent in the extrem¬ 
ity of misery. Aurmigzeb had resolved in council 
to imprison him for life in tlie fortress of Gwalior. 
Before doing so it was necessary to prove to' all tho 
world that the real Dara had been captured; that 
he was conquered, degraded, and a prisoner. Dara 
was paraded on a wretched elephant through the 
streets and great square at Delhi. He was guarded 
by tho Afghan who had betrayed him. Bernier 
witnessed the sad procession; he has vividly de¬ 
scribed the scene. An immense multitude was 
assembled ; shrieks and cries were heard from 
every quarter. Mon, women, and children be¬ 
wailed the fate of l.)ara as though some great 
calamity had befallen them. The whole city was 
moved; curses were uttered against the Afghan and 
his followers. Some stones were tlirown at them; 
otherwise no one stirred; no one attempted to 
rescue Dara. The demonstration, however, was 
sufficient to alarm Aurungzeb. A second council 
was held in the palace; it was decided that Dara 
should die. Tho wretched prince was not made 
over to. the executioner; he was murdered by 
hired assassins. His head was cut off ^nd carried 
to Aurungzeb; it was buried in the tomb of Hu- 
mdyun. . ' 

a Chris- FatliOr Catrou says that Dara died a Cliristian. 

Wlien Dara knew that death was inevitable he 

I - I ■ ■ I , . ^ m , , , 

as his predecessors. The old Rajpoot layr, under which the wife of the conquered 
was compelled to surrender herself to the conqueror, seqpis to have been recog¬ 
nized by tho Moghuls. There was nothing to present Aurungzeb from taking 
such sweet revenge. The Koran had abrogated the law; but only as regards 
the wives o/be(4evers. Dara^ as alroddy seen, was no Mussulman, 


Dara a Chris- 
' tiaii. 
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turued to Christianity for consolation. He wanted chapteb, vi. 
to spdak to Father Busee—a Flemish priest who ha^ 
formerly instructed him in Koman Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity. Aurungzeb forbade the meeting; he was 
too staunch a Mussulman to aUow Dara to become 
a Christian. Dara was heard to say, more than 
once: — “Muhammad has destroyed me; Jesus 
Christ, the Son of the Eternal, will save me.” 

When the assassins entered his.chamber, he cried 
aloud:—“ Muhammad gives me death; the Sou of 
God gives me life.” They were bis last words. 

At that moment lie was cut down and beheaded. 

Sliortly after the death of Dara, his son Sulaiman Botrayaiof 
was bctraj'od by the llaja of Kashmir. lie too 
was sent as a jirisoner to Delhi. By this time 
Aurungzeb had learnt a lesson. He did not expose 
Sulaiman to the sympathies of the multitude; he 
paraded him before the court in an inner hall of the 
paldfte. The scene was deeply affecting; Bernier 
could not keej) himself away. Sulaiman was tall 
and handsome. His hands were bound in ffolden 
fettfcrs. In this plight he stood before Aurungzeb and 
all the grandees of the empire. Many ladies looked 
at him through a lattice; some might have known 
liim from his infancy. All were moved;* behind 
the lattice, there was weeping and wailing. Au¬ 
rungzeb promised to spare his life. Sulaiman knew 
that he would*be a prisoner; Iiq feared lest he 
‘should be slowly poisoned.®® He made a ‘profound 
reverence. He said:—“Let me be killed at once if 


w f he poison was a yrell-known mixture of poppy-juioe and water. It was 
(failed poust. Every mornin/ a cup was given to the victim; all food was with¬ 
held until he had drank it. It took i^ay all sensp and intellect. cTbe victim 
became torpid and idiotic; at last death refievod hifo. See Semier. 
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CHAPTER Yi. I am to drink poust! ”• Aurungzeb promised in a 
Ipud voice that no poust shcfuld be giVen to‘him. 
The next day ho was sent to the fortress of Gwalior. 

Meantime Amir Jurala had carried on the war 
against Shuja. It soon drew to a close. . Shuja 
fled to Dacca; tlionce he escaped to Arakan in 
Portuguese galleys; ho was accompanied by his 
wife, two SOUS, and three daughters. The King of 
Arakan was puzzled about Shuja. At first he was 
hospitable ; in time he grew insolent. He demanded 
a daughter of Shuja in marriage. The request was 
revolting to the Moghul prince. Shuja tried to raise 
the Mussulmans of Arakan; to kill the King; to 
seize the throne of Arakau. The plot was dis¬ 
covered. Shuja fled to the mountains which separate 
Arakan from Pegu. He was pursued ; probably ho 
was murdered; nothing more was heard of him. 
The King of Arakan took his eldest daughter and 
made her his wife. The queen-mother wanted the 
son of Sfiuja to be her husband. There was another 
plot to raise the Mussulmans. The King discovered 
it; he murdered the whole family. The priheos 
were beheaded with blunt axes. The princesses 
were starved to death; the princess who had be¬ 
come his wife, and was about to become a mother, 
was starved with the others.®* 

All the brothers of Aurungzeb wpre dead except¬ 
ing Murdd. Aurungzeb was anxious for the death 
of Murdd. The prince was charged with having 
murdered a secretary whilst viceroy of Guzerat. 
Aurungzeb prepared to try thj3 case. There wg.s a 


Mur&d accuied 
of mnrdur: 
opposition to 
Aurungzub. 


- There Are contradictory accounts^of these murders. All are horrible. Per¬ 
haps BerhieP s sfory is tiie begt-autheuticated; the Moghul chronicles were'not 
likely to tell the truth. 
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difficulty a,t starting. According to Mussulman law chapter vt. 
no sovereign could tty a caj>ital ofEonco until hi 
had been consecrated by the Cliie| Judge of the 
empire.^® Aurungzeb was the last man to ignore 
Musmilman law. The Chief Judge had been ap¬ 
pointed when Shall Johan was on the throne; he 
manfully refused to consecrate a new sovereign 
whilst Shah Jehan was still living; he denounced 
Auruiigzeb as the murderer of• his elder brother. 
Aurungzeb was taken aback. lie convoked an 
assembly of all the doctors of the. law. lie sot 
forth that Shah Jehan was unlit to reign; that 
Dara had been put to death for infidelity and dis¬ 
obedience to the law. lie mingled threats with his 
arguments. The convocation decided that Aurung¬ 
zeb was the lawful sovereign. Tlie obnoxious Chief 
J udge w^as deposed ; another doctor was appointed 
in his room. Aurungzeb was consecrated as Padi¬ 
shah ; he ascended the throne in earnest; he received 
"the homage of all the Amirs and Pajas. Murdd 
was, found guilty and sentenced to death. He was 
bit^n by a cobra in the fortress of Gwalior.”** 

The accession of Aurungzeb is an era in the AcceTOionof 

” . • -1 Aurunitaeb ao 

history of India. It was followed by a revival of o'och. 

•the Sunni religion; a return to Mussidman* law and 
the Koran.; the establishment of Muftis throughout 
the empire.-^*^ Jt w'as also followed by Hindu up- 

• ~ '' • " ” ^ 

• Tte Chief Jud{'e of the^empire was known as the Sadr-i-Jhhan, or Chief 

E&zi. Under ]\fussulmau Sultans the power of this officer was itnmeuse; he was 
thekead of religion]; the fuarth person in tlie empire. (See Blockmann’a Ain-i- 
Akbari.) The influcilce of the Sadr-i-Jehan became greatly diminished after 
Akbeahad broken up tlfe Ulam&,^nd foycod the existing Sadr-i-Jehan to go to 
MecesT Succeeding Sadrs had been members of the “ Divine Faith,” The 
fiadr-i.Jehan, who was in pbwer when Aurungzeb usurped the throne, was’evi¬ 
dently a staunch Shiah. • 

Father Cutrou’s History. TavofniSr’s Travels in India, iJbok ii. chap. 5. . 

The Mufti was the officer who inspected all laatters that concerned religion. 
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Bernier’s de¬ 
scription of 
Moghul adu^n- 
Istration. 


Jaghir and 
Kbalisa lands. 


Tyranny and 
cruelty. 


risings,—Mahratta and Rajpoot. The history of the 
^eign will be told hereafter. 

Meantime it may bo as well to glance at the 
working of the Moghul administration. Fortun¬ 
ately Bernier has brqught out its main features; He 
resided many years at Delhi. He travelled through 
Hindustan and the Dekhan from Kashmir to Gol- 
konda. In 1663 ho drew up a report upon the 
Moghul empire for, the information of the French 
minister Colbert. The working of the Moghul ad¬ 
ministration mjiy therefore be described almost in 
the words of Beniior :— 

“ All the lauds of tlie empire are the property of 
the sovereign. . They are divided into Jaghfr lands 
and Khalisa lands. The Jaghlrs are allotments of 
lands and villages in lieu of pay, and for the main¬ 
tenance of troops. Every Jaghlrdar pays a fixed 
sum yearly to the sovereign out of .the surplus in¬ 
come. The Khalisa lands arc the royal domains. 
They are rarely if ever given in Jaghlr. They arc let 
out to Farmers, who pay a yearly rent to the sove¬ 
reign, and exact what they can out of the cultivators. 

“The Jaghirdars and Farmers exercise supreme 
power In their respective districts. Their authority 
over the peasantry is almost absolute; it is nearly' 
as absolute over artisans and traders in towns and 
villages. They are cruel and oppressive to the last 
degree. The injured peasant, artisan, or trader has 
no appeal. There are no great lords, -no parlia¬ 
ments, no judges of high courts, as there are in 

No mention is made of the Mufti daring the reigns of Jehangfr, or Shah Thh&n ; 
they probably had no existence during that period, or were of little weight in the. 
administration. Even the ..existence of the Eti/i is rarely mentioned. In the 
early part of the reign of Anrungzeb, t\)ere was a Mufti and a Khzi in every 
town. See TavSmier’s TraveU in the Indies, chap. 10. 
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France, to restrain tlie wickpdness of the oppressors, ohapteb vi. 
There are Kdzfs, or ihil^istrates, but they have no^ 
enough power to redress the wrongs of these unhappy 
people. This abuse of authority is'not felt in the 
same, degree near Delhi' and .Agra, nor in the 
neighbourhood of largo towns and seaports; in 
those places it is not so easy to conceal acts of gross 
injustice from the knowledge of the court. 

“ The people arc reduced to g- debasing state df s^™^®^**** 
slavery. It obstructs trade; it pauperizes the man¬ 
ners and mode of life. If a man niakes money ho 
dares not spend it lest lie should provoke the cupidity 
of some tyrant. He dobs not live in greater com¬ 
fort ; he dares not assume an air of .independencp ; 
ho .only studies to appear poor. His dress, liis 
lodging, his furniture, and even his daily food, are 
all as mean as ever. Meantime he buries his gold 
at a great depth under-ground. Mussulmans bury 
their money as well as Hindus. A few individuals, 
who are protected by the sovereign, or by a power¬ 
ful Amir, are,alone able to enjoy the comforts and 
lurries of life. 

“ It is utterly impossible for the Padishah, how- Heipiessn^a of 
ever well disjiosed, to control the tyranny whi<jh*pre- • 

.vails irf the provinces. It often deprives peasants and 
artisans of the necessaries of life ; it loaves them to 
die- of misery and exhaustion. The people have 
either no children at all, or have them only to starve. 

The Cultivators arc driven from their liomGs to seek 
fo» bettor treatment in some neighbouring state. 

Some follow the army; they prefer becoming serv- 
ant^^ common horSemen, to remaining in their 
native villages tind cultivating the ,land. 

“ The ground is seldom, tilled except l^compul- 
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sion. There is no one to repair the ditches and 
^nals. The houses are dilapidated; few persons 
will build new ones or repair those which are 
tumbling down. The peasants will not toil for 
tyrants. The tyrants will not care for lands which 
may be taken from them at any moment. They 
draw all they can out of the soil; they leave the 
peasants to starve or run away; they leave the land 
to become a dreary waste. 

“ Artisans are treated with the same oppression. 
They are kept at work by sheer necessity or the 
cudgel. It is cnougl) for them if they can satisfy 
the cravings of hunger aud clothe themselves in the 
coarsest garments. Any money gained goes to the 
merchant; the merfhant in his turn has to hide it 
from the rapacity of the governor. 

The sovereign of India cannot select loyal men 
for his service. lie cannot cm])loy j)rinces, noble¬ 
men, or gentlemen of opulent and ancient families, 
lie cannot employ the sons of citizens, merchants, 
and manufacturers; men of education, ready to 
support the reputation of their family, and satisfied 
with the approbation of their sovereign. Instead 
of men of this description, the Groat Moghul is sur¬ 
rounded by slaves, ignorant and brutal; l)y parasites ’ 
raised from the dregs of society; strangers,to loyalty 
and patriotism ; full of insufferable pride; destitute 
of courage, honour, and decency.®* 

“ The country is ruined to maintain the s^den- 
dour, of a numerous court and to pay a largo army. 
Meantime the sufferings of the peojde are beyond 
conception. They are compelled Jby whips'“and 

♦ • c ‘ 

' ■ 

*8 Befnitfii* siptes in bis Travels that of the Atnfrs wer« originally slaves; 

they had nothing to fit them for command except their fair complexions. 
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canes to labour incessantly fpr the benefit of others. 
They* are driven to defe^iair by cruel treatment o^ 
every Rind. They are only prevented from re-* 
volting or flying away by the presence of a military 
force/ 

* 

“ The misery of these ill-fated people is swelled 
by the practice of selling different governments for 
immense sums in hard cash. The purchaser bor¬ 
rows the money at enormous rates of interest; he 
has to squeeze the principal and interest as well as 
his owTi profit out of the people. He has to make 
valuable ])reseiits every year to a vizier, a. eunuch, 
a lady of the harem, and to any other person whose 
influence at court ho considers indispensable. The 
governor must also enforce the payment of the 
regular tribute to the Padishah. Originally he may 
have been a wretched slave, involved in debt, and 
without the smallest patrimony; he yet becomes a 
grojft and opulent lord. 

“ Thus ruin and desolation f)versj)road the land. 
The provisioi^il governors arc so many petty tyrants 
po§v*ossing a f)oiiiidless authority. There is no one 
to whom the oppressed subject may appeal; he 
cannot hope for redress, however great may Jbft his 
JinjurieS, however often they may be repeated. It 
is.true that the Padishah sends Wakiahnavis, or 
news-writers, to every province; their business is to 
report every c\’biit that takes place; but there is 
•genei^lly a disgraceful collusion between these 
officers and the governor, so that their presence 
seldom restrains the ^tyranny which is exercised 
ovc|.4;Jie unhappy people. • 

• “ Despotic governments aa-e not without some 

advantages. They have fejv lawyers, few^suits, and 
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CHAPTER VI. speedy justice. Protracted law-suits are a great 
‘'^vil j sovereigns are bound to find a remedy ^ the 
most efiicacious remedy would be to destroy the 
, right of private property. The necessity for legal 
proceedings would cease at once; magistrates,- law¬ 
yers, and counsellors would become useless!’ But 
the remedy would be worse than the disease. In¬ 
stead of magistrates whom a sovereign could trust, 
we should have rulers such as I liave described. 
Some travellers have borne different testimony from 
mine. They have seen two poor men, the dregs of 
the people, brought before a Ktizf. They have seen 
one or both punished at once or dismissed at once. 
They have bepn enchanted at the sight. They 
have returned to France, exclaiming,—‘ What ex¬ 
cellent justice! What speedy justice! The up¬ 
right Kdzis of Hindustan are models for the magis¬ 
trates of Fi'ance 1 ’ They forget that had the real 
offender a few nijiees to give the Kdzi, and a' few 
more to’ buy two false witnesses, he would have 
gained his cause, or might have protracted it as 
long as he pleased.” 

Asiatic rule. Such is thc testimony of Bernier as regards 

Asiatic rule; such is thc evidence of all Asiatic- 
history worthy of the name. 
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Kemarkable Events. By LoniitN Anijukws. 8vo. pp. 560,'cloth. £l 11s. 6tf. 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 

■ of the). Fi'Aished Quarterly. 

,V'ol I., No. I. January-July, 1871. 8vo. pp. 120-clix, sewed. Illustrated 
with 11 full page Plates, and numerous Woodcuts ; and accompanied by severs 
folding plates of Tables, etc. 7a. 

Vol. I., No. 8. October, 1871. 8vo. pp. 121-264, sewed. 4s. . 

Vol. 1., No. 3. Janua^, 1872. 8vo. pp. 265-427, sewed. 16 full-page Plates. 4s 

Vol. M., No. 1. sApril, 1872. 8vo. pp. 136, sewed. Eight two-page plates and 
two four-page plates. 4s. * 

Vol. II., No. 2. July and Oct ,.1872. 8vo. pp. 137-312. 9 plates and a map. 6s. 

Vol. II., Nv). 3. January, 1873. 8vo. pp. 143. With 4 plates. 4s. 

Vol. III., No. 1. April, 1873. 8vo. pp. 136. With 8 plates and two maps. 4s, 

Vol. III.,No‘l2. Jsily and October, 1873. 8vo. pp. 168, sewed. With 9 plates. 4s. 

Vol. III., No. 3. January, 1874. 8vo. pp. 2.38, sewed. With 8 plates, etc. 6s. 

Vo4. IV., No. I. April and July, 1874. 8vo. pp. 8(J8, sewed. With 22 plates. 8s. 

Vol. IV., N«. 2. April, 1875. 8vo. pp. 200, sewed. With 11 plates. 6s. 

Vol. V., No. 1. July, 1875. 8vo. pp. 120, sewed. With 3 plates. 4s. 

Vol. V., No. 2. October, 1876. 8vo. pp. 132, sewed. With 8 plat^. 4s. 

Vol. V., No. 3. ilanuary, 1876. 8ro. pp. 166, sewed. With 8 plates. 6s. 

Yol. V., No, 4. A^iril, 1876? 8vo. pp. 128, sewed. With 2 plates. 5s. 

Vxrf. VI., No. 1. July, 1876.’ 8vo.*pp. 100, sewed. With 6 plates. 6s. 

Vol.Vl., No. 2. petober, 1876. 8vo. pp. 98, sewed. With 4 plates and a map.* 

Vol. VT., No. 3. January, 1877. 8vo. pp. 146, sewed. Withe 11 plates. 5s. 

Vol. VI., No. 4. May, 1877. 8iA). pp. iv. and 184, sewed« ’XTltfi 7 plates. 6s. 

ago _ 
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Apa^tambfya Dbarma Sutram, —Aphokiisks of the SAqjiED Lavs or 

TftK Hindus, by Apastaniba. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G. Biihler. 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts. 8vo. cloth, i8(>8-71. 
£\ is. 6d. 

Arabic and Persian Books (A Catalpgne of). Printed in the East. 

Constantly for sale by Trubner and Co., 57 and 69, Ludgate Hill, London. 
16nio. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 

ArchsBolog^cal Survey of India. —See under BrntoEss and Cunningham. 

Arden. —A Peogressive Grammar op the Tet.ugu Language, with 
Copious Examples and Exercises. In 'I'hree Parts. Part I. Introduction.— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography.—Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences. 
Part II. A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part III. On tha 
Grammatical Dialect used in Books. By A. H. Akdbn, M.A., Missionary of 
the C. M. S. Masulipatam. Svo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 380. 14». 

Arnold. —The Ieiah and Ouyssey of India. By Edwin Arnold, 
M.A., C.S,]., F.R.G.S., etc. Fcap. Svo. sd., pp. 24. Is. 

Arnold. —The Indian Song of Songs. Prom the San.skrit of the Gita 
Govinda of .Tayadcva. By Edwin Arnold, M,A., ('.S.I., F.R.G.S. (of 
, University College, Oxford), formerly Principal of I’oona College, and t'cllow 
of )he University of Bojnbay. Cr. Svo. cl., pp. xvi. and 144. 1875. 5s. 

Arnold. —A Simple Transliteral Grammar of the Turki.sh Language. 
Compiled from various sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.R.G.S. Pott 8vo. cloth, pp. 80. 2s. 

Asher. —On the Study of Modern Languages in General, and of the 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By David Asiiek, Ph.I). 12mo. 
pp. viii. and 80, cloth. 2s. 

Asiatic Society. —Journal op the Koyal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ikkland, fiom the Commencement to 1803. First Series, com¬ 
plete in 20 Vbls. 8vo., with many I’lates. Price .UlO; or, in Single Numbers, 
as follows:—Nos. 1 to 14, 6s. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 4s. each ; No. 16, 2 Parts, 
4s. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4s. each, No. 18, 6s. These, 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. to JX.—Vol. X., Part 1, op.; I’art 2, 6s.; Part 3, 6s.—^Vol. XI., 
I’art 1, 6s.; Part 2 not published.—\’ol. XII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XHT., 
2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XIV'., Part 1, 6s.; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XV., 
Part 1, 6s.; Part 2, with 3 Maps, £2 2s.—Vol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. 
XVII.,.-2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XIX.. Parts 1 
to 4, IGs. —Vol. XX., Parts I and 2, 4s. each. I’art 3, 7s. 6ti. 

Asiatic Society: —Journal of the Koyal Astatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland. JVew Series. Vol. I. In Two Parts, pp. iv. and 
490, sewed. 16s. 

CoNxeNis.—I. Vajra-cbhedikA, ibe “Kin Kong King,” or Diamond Sh'ra. Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev. S. Deal, Chaplain, ll.N.—II. Tlie I'AramitA-hridaya SAtfa, or, in Chinese, 
•* Mo ho-pd-ye-po-lo-mih-to-biii-kiijg,” t.p. “The Great l*<5run:iit& Iieart Siitra.” Translated 
from the CnincKti by the llcv. ^s. Hcsil, Chaplain, K,N.—HI. On the Preservation of National 
Litoratnro in the Eft'll. IJy Colonel F. J. Goldamid.—IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. Hy E. R. l*ower, Ksq.—V. Contributions to a 
Knowledge of the Vedic Theogony and Mythology. By J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.1).~V1. A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the lute Dutch Government of Ceylon at 
their Printing Press at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.—VII. 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a view of showing the extent to whioh the 
Hebrew Chronolof^ of Ussher must be modified, in confor-nity with the Assyrian CTanon. By 
£. W. Bosanquet, Esq.—VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. B> Dr. 
H. N. van der Tuuk.—IX. Bilingual Readings: Cuneiform and Phecniciun. Notes «ome 
rabletH m.the British .Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyi^ian and Phccnician).’* By 
Major-Oencral Sir H.Hawlinaon, K.C.B., Dirocior H.A.S.—X.TrUiislutlons of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the yourth Century a. and Notices of the Chhlukya and Gurjjara Dynasties 
By Professor J.JDowson, Staff College, Sandhurst.—^XI. Yama and the Doctrine of a Future 

Life, according to the Eig-Yajur-, and Atharva-Vedds. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D_XII. 

On the Jyotisba Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
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67 and 69 , Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

* • 

"Willinpi D. Whitney, Emi., ProfesBor pf^anskrlt in Tale College, Ne%T Haven, tl.S.—I^e on 
the preceding Amole. By Sir EdWfd Cole.hrooke, Bart., M.P., President R.A.S.—Xllf Pro¬ 
gress of ihe Vedic Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Esq., 
D.C.E., LL.D.—XIV. Brief Notes on the Age and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
Varuhamihira, Brahmagupta, Bhattotpala, and Bhflskardchurya. By Dr. BbHa DaJI, Hono¬ 
rary Member K.A.S.—XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
der Tttuk.—XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Esq. • 

Vol. II. In Two Parts, pp. 522, sewed. 16«. 

CowTKjiTS.—I. Contributions to a Knowledge of*Vedie Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq.—II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Kig-and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Esq.—III. Kve hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Beng.al. By the 
Rev. J, Long.—IV. short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Asiatio 
Society. By Dr. H. N. van derTuuk.—V. Translation of the Araitiibha Sdtra from llie Chinese. 
By the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.—VI. The Initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.—VII. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.—VIII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedic age By_J. Muir, 
Esq. —IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same.—X. An attempt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1(M)0 hands and 10(1(1 eyes. By tiie Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy, 
—XI. The Hymns of the Gaupflyanas and the Legend of King Asainuti. By Professor Max 
Miiller, M.A., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society.— XII. .Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Rev. E. Uincks, U. D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. III. In Two Parts, pp. 516, sewed. With Photograph. 22.?. 

CoNTKNTS.—I. Contributions towards % Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
—II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Bastian.—HI. 'i'he poetry of 
Mohamed Rabudan, Arragoncse. By the lion. H. li. .f. Stanley.—IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Lihriiry of King’s College, Cambridge. Hv Edward Henry I’almer, B.A ,* 
Soliolar of St. .lohn’s College, Cambridge; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; Mcmbre do la 
Soeif'U* Asiatique de Pans,—V. De-eriplion of the Amravali Tope in Guntur. By J. Fergussom 
Esq., F.R.S.—VI. Keinurks on Prof. Brockhaus’ edition of the KatliMsarit-siigara, Lainbuka IJC 
XVlil. By Dr. II. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.—VII. The source 
of Colebrooke’s Essay “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hail, Esci., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement: Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s Essay, ‘‘On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to tlie Vivndabhungfimava. By Fitz- 
edwurd Hall, Fisq.—VIII. The Sixth Hymn oftheF'irst Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Muller, M.A. Hon. M.R.A.S.—IX. Sussanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.—X. Ac¬ 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in I(>!l(l and Kidl. By the Hon. 11. Fi. J. Stanley.— 
XI. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabudan, of Arragon. By the lion. H. FI. J. Stanley.—XII. 
Mutftials for tlie History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammadan rule, previous to 
the F'oundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Na.sHuu Ixies, LL.D., I’h.D.—XHl. 
A Few Words nonceniiiig tlie Hill people inhuliitiiig the Forests of tlie’ Cochin State. By 
Captain G. E. Fryer, Madras Stall’ Corps, M.R.A.S.- XlV. Notes on the Bhojpurl Dialect of 
, Hindi, spoken in Western Bcbnr. By John Bcamos, Esq., B.C.8., Magistrate of Chumpuruu. 

• Vol. IV. InAwo Parts, pp. 621, sewed. 16*. 
jC^NTENrs.—I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian I.angnagc. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part 11.—II. On Indian Chronology. By .1. Fergusson, Flsq., F.R.S.— III. The Poetry of 
Muhamed Rabudan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—IV. On the Magar Language 
of Nepal, ByJolin Beames, Esq., B.C.S.—V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite¬ 
rature. By Edward Saoliau, Plv. D. —VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist System i^ Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm. F'rederick Mayers, FIsq,, of H.B.M. ConsulamServicc, China.— 
VII. Kbqildaka P&tba,^ P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of 
the tVylon Civil Service.—Vlll. An Endeavour to elucidate Hushiduddin'%Geographical Notices 
of India. By Col. II. Yule, C.B.—IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavl of the 
Ptlrsis. By ’E. W. West, Esq.—X. Some Account of the Senbyfi Pagoda at Mengdn, near the 
Rurracse Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. U. Sladan, Poliiioal Agent at Mandalfl; with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B. — XL The Brhat-Saiibitft.; or. Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Yaraha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 
H. Kern. -XII. The Mobammedan Law of Evidence, and its influeiiee on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. £, Baillie, Esq.—XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Fividenoe in con- 
neotini^ with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.—XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian PHU Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson,—XV.»Indo-Parthian Coins. 
By £. 'X'homas, Bsq. 

• Vol. V. In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. 18s. 6(f. With 10 full-page and folding 
Plates. , * 

CoNTXNTB.—I. Two Jiltnkos. • The original Pdll 'Ttit, with an English Translation. By V. 
FaufbSU.—II. On an Ansient Buddfiist Inscription at Kou-yung kwan, in North China. By A. 
Wyl e.—rlll. The Brhat SanhitA; or, Comificte System of Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira 
Translat(lB from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—IV. 'I'he Pongol Festival in Koutherir 
India. By Charles E- Govcr.-»V. The Poetry of bV’l^amed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right 
Him. Lord Stanley of Alderlcy.—Y’l. Essay on the Crrvdsand Customs of the Jangams, By 
’Charles P. Brown.—Vll. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. B. Brown.—VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Asya* Languages of India. Bg Jolln Beames, B.C.S.— 
IX. Borne Remarks on the Great Tope at Sknohi. By the Rev. S. Beal.—X. Ancient Inscriptioas 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson.—^ote to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
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Ma1or-£eneral A. Cnnmnftham.—XI. Specimen of a TranB^tlon of the Adi^ranth, Dr. 
Ernest Xrumpp.—XII. Notes on Dhaminapada, ■with Spediiil Reference to the Question or Nir- 
v&na. By R. C. Ciiilders, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—Xlll. 'I’he Brhat-Kanltit&; or. 
Complete System of Natural Astrolotry of Varfiha>mihira. Translated from Sanshrit into Bnitlish 
by l>r. H. Kcm.—XIV. On the OriKin «f the Buddhist Arthakathfis. By the Mudliar E. Comrilla 
yUasinha, Government Interpreter to the Hatimpura Court, CeyUm. With an Introduction by 
ICf C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 
Arra(ron._ By the Kipht lion. l,ord Stanley of Aldefloy. —XVI. Proverbia Communia Syrlaca. 
By Captain K. F. Burton. XVII. Notes onp.n Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of thfc En- 
ftraviiiir therettpon. By Charles Horne, M.R.A.S., late of the Benftal Civil Service.—XVIII. 
The Bhar Tribe. Bv the R<‘v. M. A. Sherrintt, LL.I) , Benares, (.'ominunicutcd by C.' Horne, 
M.U..4.S., late B.C.S. —XIX. Of Jihad in Muliatnmedan I.aw, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. 1C. Baillie.—XX. Coniinents on Rectmt Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci¬ 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets. And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geograpliy of Tabaristfln. Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, F.K.8. 

Vol. ,Vr., Part 1, p|>. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 8». 

CoNTKNTs.—The Islimaelites, and the Arabic I'ribes who tJonqnored their Country. By A. 
Sprenffer.—A Brief Account of Four .Arabic Works on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
By C'uptsiin S. B. .Miles.—Gii the Methods of Disposing of tlie Deuil at Llussa, I'hibct, etc. By 
Charles Horne, late B.C.S, The BrUat-Sanhita; or, Complete Sy.stcm of Natural Astrolo^ of 
Varaha-mihira, TranslaU’d from Sanskrit into EnKiisli by Dr. II. Kern.— Notes oft llwen 
Thsang’s Account of tlic Princip;iUtic8 of TokliAristfin, in which some Previous Occigraphical 
Identilicutions are Reconsidered. By tiolonel A'ulc, C.U.—Tlie Campaign of AClius Galtus in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.—An Account of .Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir 11. M. Elliott 
from the Persian Text of Ndslr ibn Kbiisrfi’s Safandina’' by the late Major A. K. Fuller.—The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon. By the Right lion. Lord Stanley of Aldcrley. 

Vol. VI., Part II., pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 
Plates, and W'oodeuts. S.s. 

• Contents. - On Iliouen-Tlis.ing’.s .Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By James Fergusson, 
D.tJ.L., F.H.S. . Northern Biiddliism. [Nolo from Colonel II. Yule, addressed to Die Secretary.] 
—Hwen 'I'hsang’s .Aecuunt of the Principalities of ■I'okJiiiristftn, etc. By Colonel II. Yule, C.B.— 
The Byhat-SanhitA; or. Complete Svf icm of Nuturiil Astrology of VarfiJia-railiira. Translated 
from Sanskrit into English by Dr. It. Kern.—The Initial (Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan (aniquerors. Part II. Eiiiiaaciiig the preliminary period between A.ii. G14-634 
(a.u. 1217-123<i-7). By Edward Thomas, F. 11.S.—The I.egeiidof Dipafikana Buddha. Translated 
from the Chinese (and" intended to illustrate Flutes xxix. and i.., ‘ Tree and Scriient Worship ’). 
By S. Beal.—Note on Art. IX.. ant^ pp. 213-274 on Hiouen-'l'bsaiig’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James PVrgusson D.C.L., F.R.S.— Contributions towards a Glossary ot[|,the 
Assyrian Language. By II. F. Talbot. 

Vol. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sewed. With a plate. 8*. 

Contents. —Tlie T'pnmimpndd-Knnimarficit, being tlie Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The P/ili Text, with a Translation and Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, B, A., sometime .Student of Cliiist Chnreli, Oxford, now;pf the Ceylon Civil 
Service. —Notes on the Megalithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District, Madras. By M.'J. 
Walhouse, late Madras C.S.—Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the FormatioA af 
tlie I'lural of NeutiT Nouns. By R. C. Cliilders, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.—The. Pali 
Text of the MnhiiparhuhhCina Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, 
lateof the Ceylon t;ivil Service —Tlie Briliat-Sanliita ; or. Complete System of Natural Astrology 
of Varalia-iniKira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. II. Kern.—Note on the 
Valley of Choombi. By In. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.—The Name of the 
Twelfth Imfim on the (Coinage of Egypt. By II. Sauvaire and .'•tnnl. y lame Pool-;.—Three 
Inscriptions of Par.akiama Bfihu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon (date circa 1180 A.n.). By 
T. W, Rliys Davids.—Of the KhurAj or Muhammadan l.and Tax ; its Application to British 
India, and Elfcet on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. K. Baillie.—Appendix : A Specimen of » 
Byriao Version of the Kalilah wa-I>imnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright. 

Vol. VII., Part II., pp. 191 to 394, sewed. With seven plates and a map. 8«. 

Contents. —Slgiri, the Lion Bock, near Pulastipura, Ceylon; and the Thir^-nintb Chapter 
of the Mah&vamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids.—'The Northern Frontagers of China. Part I. 
The Origines of the Mbngols. By H. H. Howorth.—Incdited Arabic Coins. By Stanley Lane 
Poole.—Notice on the Dsnfirs of the Abbasside Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers.—The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part IJ. 'The Origines of the Manchus. By H. H. Howorth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Bhangtu. By S. W. Bushcll, B.Sc., M.D.—Oriental 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociolo^; with Suggestions for their Collec¬ 
tion, Interpretation, Foblication. By the Kcv. J. Long.— Two Old Simhalcse Inscriptions. The 
fkitiMa Malla Inscription, date 1200 A n.. and the Ruwanwtdii Dagaba Inscription, date 1191 A.n. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhys Davids. —Nbtes on a Bactrian Pali Inscription 
.and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the, Emxf^ror 
ah&ngly- By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. «■ 

Vbl. VIII., Part I., pp. 166,‘90wed, with three plates and a plan. 8». 

Contents. — CatiHog\je of Buddhist Sanskrit Ifnniseripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiutio Society (Hodgson Collection). Uy I'rofcssors E. B. t owell and J Eggeling.—On the 
Ruins of Slgiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Esq., Public Works Department^ Ceylon.—The 
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57 and 59, Ltidgate Hillf London, E.C, 

jKtiraqkkba, beihf the Buddhist Q^e «>f the Confession of Priests. The Pali Text, vith a 
Translation, and Notes, By J F. m^son, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, pxford, 
now of th 0 Ceylon Civil Service.—Notes on the Sinhalese Langruage. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By U. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 167-308, sowed. 8s. 

CpKTBNTS.—An Account of the Island of Bali. By U. Friederiob.—The Pali Text of the Mahd- 
parinihbhna Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By B.. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.—The Northern Frontagers of China.* Part 111. The Kara Khitai. By II. H. 
Howorth!—Inedited Arabic Coins. 11. By Stanley Lane Poole.—On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva Ehandyaka, Mudaliyor of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 8s. 

Contents. —Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By E. Thomas, F.R.S.—The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the Itev. A. H Sayee, .M.A. —An Account of the Island ot Bali. * By'It. 
Friedericb (continued from Vol. Vlll. n.s. p. 21M).—Du Kiiins in Alakran. By Major Mockicr. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By .Stanley Lane Poole,—Further Note on a Bactrian Pal’ Inscrip¬ 
tion and the Samvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.—.Votes on Pcisian Beidchistan. From the 
Persian o/ Mirza Mehdy Kbdii. By A. U. Bchindicr. 

Asiatic Society.—T jiansactions of the liomi. Asiatic SociEir op 

Gkf.at Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac¬ 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1£'J7 to 1835. Published at j^{) 5s.; reduced to 
£5 5s. 

The above contamR contributions by Professor Wilson, O. C. lIauf?hton, DaviM, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, l>orn, Cii'otefend, uiid other eminent Oriental seholarH. * 

Asiatic Society of Beiig’al.—J ournal of the Asiatic Society of 

Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries. 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4s. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal.—P roceedings of the Asiatic Society 

OF Bengal. Published Monthly, is. each number. 

Asiatic Society (Bombay Branch).—T he Journal of the Bombay 

Hranch of thk Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 

1 to 33. 7s. tid. each number. 

Asiatic Society.—J ournal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Socibty. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7s. 6d. each part. 

A^atic Society of Japan.—T ransactions of the Asiatic Society 
OF Japan. Vol. I. From 30th October, 1872, to 5)th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July. 1874. 8vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From IGtlaJuly, 1874, 

to Dcueiiiher, 1874, 1875. Vol. Ill, Part IT. From 13th Jahmary, 1875, to 
30tlf June, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, t(^ 12th July, 1876. 
Each Part 7s. 6d. 

Asiatic Society (North China Branch).—J ournal op the North 

• China Biiancii of the Royal Asiatic Society. New Series. Parts 1 
to 8. Each part Is. 6d. 

Aston.—A Short Grammar of the Japanesb Spoken Language. By 
Q. Aston, M.A., Interpreter and Translator, H. B. UK’s Legation, Yedo, 
Japan. Hiird edition. 12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12s. 

Ahiarva Veda Pratigakhya.—See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Editod for *the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 

supervision of 'IIieodor Qolds-fuokeh. Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
/Nyt^a-Mal^-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10*.- 
each part. ' • 

Axon.—T he Literature of the Lancashire Dialecj. . A Biblio¬ 
graphical Essay. By Wiliiam*E.* A. Ax/>n, F.R.S.L.» Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Is. 
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Baba.- Aw EtEMUNIAKT GKAMMAB OY THb /aPANESE LAWOtTAOE, jBTlth 

Erfsy I’rogressive Exercises. By Tatoi Baba. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 
92. 5s. 

B^chmaier. —PAsiGRArHiCAi. Dictionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Bachmatbr. President of the Central Pagigraphical Society at Munich. ISino. 
cloth, pp. viii. ; 26; 16U. 1870. 3s. 

Bacbmaier. —Pasigraphischks Worterbucr zum Gebkadchb fur die 

DEUTSCHB SpKAcnE. Vcrfasst von Anton Bacumaier, Vorsitzendem de« 
Central'Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Miinchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2s. ea 

Bacbmaier. — Dictionnaire Pasigraphioue, PRfecED:^ de la Grammaire. 

Redigd par Antoine Eachmaieu, Prdsideiit de la Socidtd Centrale de Pasi* 
graphic a Mutiich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26 ; 168; 150. 1870. 2s. Gd. 

Balfour. —Waifs and Stray.s from the Far Fast; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Fuedkuic IIunry 
Balfour. 1 vol. detnySvo. cloth, pp. 224. lOs. 6d. 

Ballad Society’s Publicatious. — Substriptions—Small paper, one 
guinea, and largo paper, three guineas, per annum. 

1868. 

1. Ballads and Poems prom Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part I. On the 
Condition of England in the Keigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. (includ¬ 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc. : Now a Dayes, ab. 1620 A.i). ; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, a.d. 1547-8; The Ituyn’ of a Beam’; The Image of 
Ypocresye, a i>. 1533; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; '1 he Overthrowe 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin Hoode ; De Monasteriis Dirutis. Edited 
by F. J. Furnitall, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. IT. Part I. The Poore Mans 

Pittance. By Riciiako Wilj.iams. Contayninge three several! subjects:— 
(1.) The firste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Bah^yigton, wboe, with 
others, weare executed for highe treason in the feildes nere lyuoolns Inue, 
in the yeare of owr lorde—1580. (2.) The seconde contaynes the life atld 

Deathe of Roberte, lorde Deverox, ICarle of Essex : whoe was beheaded in 
the towre of london on ash-wensdaye mornyiige, Anno —1601. (3.) The 

laste,"Intituled “ acclamatio patrie,” contayninge the horrib[l]e treason that 
weare pretended agaynate yowr MatcAtie, to be donneonjthe parliame^tt howse 
The seconde fthird] yeare of yowr .VIa?V4t7.» Baygiie [1605]. Edited by P. J. 

Fornivall, M.A. 8vo. (PZ/e Introductions, by Frofessor W. H. MorfiU, 
M A., of Oriel Coll., Oxford, and the Index, are published in Nfl. IQ.J 

1869. 

3. The Boxburghe Ballads. Part I. With short Notes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of “ Popular Music of the 'Olden 
Time,” etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts,** drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. II. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H. 
Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. 8vo. 

1870.. 

4. The Boxburghe Ballads. Vol. I. Part II. 

1871. 

5. The Koxbukohb BallaHs. Vol. T. Part III. With an Intro¬ 
duction and abort Notes byi.W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A. 
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67 and 59, Ltidgate Hill, London, E, C. 

0. Capt«ik Cox, his B«^i<{,ads and Books; or, Robekt Lanhham’s 
J^etter: Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz IVf*ajesty at 
Killingworth Caatl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, J575, is 
signified ; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-edited, with accounts of all Capttdn 
Cox's accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
.Coscpj-AVNT OF SooTiiANS, A.s>. Bv F. J. FuBNivAi. 1 ., M.A. 8vo. 

1872. 

7. Ballads fkom MANtiscmPTs. Vol. I. Part II. Ballads on 

Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey; with Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Treatise of a Galaunt (A.n. 1520 a. ii.). Edited by Fut.DRKicK J. 
Fukmvali., M.A. With Forewords to tlip Volume, Notes, and an Index. *8vo. 

8. The RoxumiGnE Ballads. Vol. II. Part I. 

1873. 

9. The Roxbitrghe Ballads. Vol. II. Part IT. 

10. Bai.lads from Mandsckifts. Vol. II. Part TI. Containing 

Ballads on Queen Elizabeth, Essex, Campion, Hrake, Raleigh, Frobishea^ 
Warwick, and Bacon, “ the Caiidlewick IJalltvls,” Poems from thp Jackson 
MS., etc. Edited by W. R. Moufill, Esq., M.A., with an Introductipu 
to No. 3. 

1874. 

11. I<ovE-PoF,MS AND lIuMouiions Ones, Written at the end of a volume 

of small printed books, A.it. 1 til-1 1619, in the British Museum, labelld 
“ Various Poems,” and markt . Put forth by Fuederick J. Fuhnivall. 

12. The Roxbueqhe Ballads. Vol. II. Part III. 

1875. 

\43. The EoA}DB0HE Ballads. Vol. III. Parti. 

1876. 

14. The Bagfobd Ballads. Edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by JosEFH Wooni-’ALi. Ebswouth, M.A., Camb., Editor of'the Reprinted 
tf • Drollericw’ of the Restoration.” Part I. 

Ballantyne.—E lkments of lIiNuf and Bbaj BhakX Gkammak. By the 
. late Jami-.s R. Bai.lantynb, I>L.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
‘ . Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cli>t.h. 5s. 

Ballantyne.-.—FiUSX Lessons in Sanskkit Grammar ; together with an 
Introduction to the Uitopad£sa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
■James R. Ballantynk, LL.D., Librarian of*the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and llO^cloth. 1873. tid. * 

JBaneijea.—T he Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the ■ Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of Indo- 
Arians. By tin* Rev. K. M. Banbujea. 8vo. sowed, pp. xviii. and 236. &a.Qd. 

•Bjitft. — A Dictionary of the Hinbee Language. Compiled by I. 
f D. Bate. 8voT clokb, pp. 80ti. £2 U2«. 6d. • • 

B^l.—^'I ravels op Fah Hian and Sung-Tun, Biyidjiist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a. j. ahd 518 A-D.) Transluted from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Triaity College, Caiubydge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
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Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatie Society, pjpd Author of a Translation of 
the 'PratimOksba and the Amithilba Sfltra from the Chinese. Crown 8to. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10s. Gd. 

Beal. — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; .a Chaplain in Her M^esty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. I5g. 

Beal. —The Romantic Legend op Sakhya Buddha. From the 
Chinese-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgrims," 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1875. 12.s. 

Beal. — The Buddhist Tripitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Catalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7s. Qd. 

Beames. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarg^ and 
revised edition.' Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s, 

Beames. —Notes on the Bhojfuei Dialect of HindI, spoken in 
'Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. (id. 

Beames. —A Comparatiyb Grammar oi' the Modern Aryan Languages 
OF India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, IJriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., ike. 

■Vol. 1. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 3(50. 16s. 

■Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16s. 

Bede. —Venerabtlis Bkdje Htstoria Ecclemiastica Gentis Anolorum. 
Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit Joskimuts Stkvknson. With plan of the 
English Ilisturical Society, by the late John Miller. 8v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 7s. 6d. 

The same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Ro^.ls. 
10s. 6d. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By M. S. K. 

. Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Asiikeukah, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. Bs. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or I^ukshto Itanquage, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkht.a, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
up. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew. —A” Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukrhto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and lllusci;ated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Biollew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156. cloth. 21s. 

Bellew. —From the Indus to the Tigris : a Narrative of' a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
l,.angaage, and a Record ot- the Meteorological Ubservations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I., Suj^eon 
Bengal Staff Corps, Author of “ A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58," and "A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto l.anguage.'t 
Demy 8Vo. cloth. 14s. 

Bellew. — Kashmir and Kashghar. A Narrative pf the Journey ot 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.I. Demy 
8vo. cl., pp. xxxii. and 420. 16s. , ' 

Bellows. —English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Student.^ of 

Chinese, Japarese, and other Languages^ Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Cbinese'«with Roman Letters.By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London.. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s. 
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57 and 59) Lddgate Millt London, E.C, 

Bellcws.-OErTLIKB DrCTIO^BflTjFOKTHE tTSE OP MlSStONAEIES, ExplorcrS, 

anij Students of Language. By Max MUi.i.bm, M.A.,TayIorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languiiges. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bb£,lowh. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7a. Qcf. 

Bellows. — Dictionary for the 'Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bbli^ows. Masculine 
an3 Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Typos. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French Part, and Hints to aid Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised by Alexandre Beljamb, M.A., 
ana Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Edition. 32ino. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10*. Orf. Morocco, 12s. 6d. 

Benfey. — A Grammar op the LANoiXi^GE of the Vedas. By Dr. 
Theodor Benfey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. \_In preparation. 

Benfey. — A Practicai, Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and Enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
op. viii. and 296, cloth. 10*. 6d. 

Benfey. —Vedica Und Veuwandtes. Von Theodor Benfey. Cr. 

8vo. Is. 6rf. ' • 

Bescl^i. —Cr.Avrs HuMANroiiuM Ltttehardm Ssbiamioris Tamurkii Idio- 
MATis. Auctore R. P. Con.stantio Josei-iio Bemchio, Soc. Jcsu. in MaduroiiSi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by the Rev. K. Iiilefeld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10*. 6d. 

Beveridge. —The District op Bakarganj ; its History and Statistics. 

By II. Bbvekidue, B.G.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 4G0. 21*. 

Bhagavat-Oeeta.— See under Wilkins. 

Bil^liotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to ^235. New Series. 
Fasc. 1 to 362. (Special List of Contents to be had on a'pplicatiou.) Each 
Fsc in 8vo., 2*. ; in Ito., 4*. 

Bibliotheca Ssftiskrita.— Sec Trubner. 

Bftckell. —Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gustavus Bickell, 
D D. Revised by the Author; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, junior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Euting. Or. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3*. 6rf.« 

Bigandet. —The, Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 

Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies.'o!;; Hurmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
: Ramath», Vicar .Apostolicof Ava and Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi., 538, and v. £1 ll*.6cf. 

Birch. — FAS'fi Monasitci Aevi Saxonici : or, an Alphabetical List of 
the Heads of liSMgious Houses in England, previous to the Norman Conquest, 
^ which is prefixed a Chronological Catalogue*of Contemporary Foundations. 
By W. De Grey Birch. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 114. 9*. 

Sleek.— A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. II. I. Bleek, •Ph D. Volume I, 1. Phonology. II. 'fhe Concord. 
Section 1. Tbb Noun.. 8vo. pp. jixzvi. and 322, cloth. £\ 16*. 

Bleek. — A Brief*Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 
By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio sd., pp. 21. 1875. 2*. 6//. 

aek. —Reynard in* Sooth Afrtc.*; or,,Hottentot Fables'* Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey^ I^ibrary. fi’y Dr. 
W. H. 1. Bleek, Librarian fo the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. zxji. and 94, cloth. 3s, 6d, 
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Bloohmann.—^T he Peosodt of the PEBsfAW, according t* Saifi, Jlimi, 
and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. Gd. 

B^oohmann.—S chooi, Geografht op India and British Bdraiab;. By 
H. Blocbmann, M.A. 12ino. pp. vi. attd 100. 2«. 6d. 

Bloohmaun.— A Treatise on tbe Ruba’i entitled Bisalah i Taranah. 
By Aoha Ahmad ’Aai. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes^ by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2». Od. 

Blochmann.—T he Persian Metres bt Saifi, and a Treatise on Persian 
Kbyme by Jami. Edited in Persian, by 11. Ulocumann, M.A. 8vo. sewed 
, pp, 62. 3s. Od. 

Bombay Saoiskrit Series. Edittid undttr the superintendence of G. 
Buui.13r, l*h. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Klphinstone College, and 
F. Kielkohm, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. Panchat-antra IV. AND V. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhubr, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16, 6*. 

2. NlaojiBHATjA’s PARiBHXsnRNDTT.4EEHARA. Edited and explained 

by F. KienHOBN, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various lieadings. 
pp.-llO. i0«. 6d. 

3^ Panchatantra II. AND III. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 
Fp. 86, 14, 2. 7*. 6d. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by F. BIiedhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 7s. 6d. 

5 . KXlidXsa’b Raghttvam^a. With the Commentary of Mallinatha. 

Edited, with Notes,by ShankauP. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-Vl. 10j(.6d. 

6. KAdidIsa's MIlavikAgnimitka. Edited, with Notes, by SHANjfkR 

P. Pandit, M.A. lOs. 6d. 

7. NAgoj£bhatta’s PAKiBHAsHENnu^EKHAKA Edited and explained 

by F.* K 1 EI.H 0 RN, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhashds, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10s. Gd. 

8. KAltdasa’s Raghuvam^a. With the Commentary of MallindthA. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part 11. Cantos Vll.— 
XIII. 10s. 6d. 

9. NAGOjiBiiAiTTA’s ParibhAshendfsekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kiei.»6hn. Part II Translation and Notes. (Ptsribhdshds x-xxviiL- 
Ixix.) 7s. 6d. " 

10. Dandin’s Dasaktjmaracharita. Edited w'ith critical and explana¬ 

tory Notes by G. Biihler. Part I. 7s. Gd. ' 

11. Bhabtrihari’s Nitisataka and Vairaoyasataka, with Extracts 

from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Not4l|, by Kasinath T. 
Tblano. 9s. ^ 

12. Nagojibhatta’s ParibhAshendfsekuara. Edited and explained 
by F. Kirlhorn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhdshds Ixx.- 
cxzii.) . 7s. Gd. 

13. Kaiidasa’s Raghftam^a, with the Coini»entary of Malliudtha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Panpit. Part III. Cantos XIV,— 
XIX. 10*. Gd. 

14. VikRamAnkadevacharita. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
'BUhbbu. 7*‘ Gd. 

16. BHAVABHfni’s'-MADATi-MlDHAVA. With the Commentary of 

Jagaddhara, edited by Ramkrmhna Gopai. Bhandabkak. 14*. 
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57 and 5p', Lodga^e SiUf Lotion, JE.C. 

Bottrell. —Teaditiohs ai®. Heaethside Stoetes of "West Coenwaxi.. 

Bj^W. Bottkeia. (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1870. • Scarce. 
Bottrell. —^'rnADiTioNs and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Bliout. Second 
Series. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s. 

Bowditch. —Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
Syo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6d. * 

Bretsohneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 

CuiNESB OP THE Akabs AND Ahabian COLONIES, and other Western Coun¬ 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bkethchneidek, M.D. , Physician 
of the Kussian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 
Bretsclmeider. —Notes on Chinese Medi.eval Tratellers to the 
West. By E. Bretschnkiuek, M.D. lAsiny 8vo. sd., pp. 130. !>s. 

Bretsohneider. — Archaeological and Historical Heseakches on 
Bering and its Environs. By E. Bretsohneider, M.D., Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. sewed, gp. 64, with 4 Maps. 5s. 
Bretsohneider. —Notices of the Media'Ivai. Geography and History 
or Central and Western Asia. Dniwn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observatinns of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Bretsohneider, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12«. iidm 

Brhat-Sanhita (The).—See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myth.s op the New World A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
331. 12*. Gd. 

British Museum. —Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 

British Museum. By Dr- Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees 
^ of the British Museum. 4to pp. viii. and 188, hoards. £l l«. 

British Archaeological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 

31, 1844 to 187(i, LI 11«. Gd. each. General Index to vols. *1 to 30. 8vo. cloth. 
16«. Parts Quarterly, Bs. each. 

Brockie. — Inoian Philosophy. Introductory Paper, By William 
• * Brockie, ifuthor of “ A Day in the Laud of Scott,” etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26, 
•• sewed. 1872. Gd. 

Bronson. —A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo. calf, pp. viii. and 609. £22s. 
Brown. —The Dervishes; or, Oriental Spiritualism* "By John P. 
BtiowN, Sect^tary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constaniinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 41.5. 14s. 

'Brown.— San.skrit Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro¬ 
fessor of ‘jhelugV in the University of Loudon. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, cloth. 3s. Gd. 
Buddhaghosha’s Parables: translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T. Rogers, R. E. With an Introduction containing Buddha's Dbammapadam, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller. 8vo, pp. S78, 
cloth. 12s. Gd. • 

Burgess. —Arohjeological Su^ivey of Western India. ' Report of 
the First Seasem’s UpersAions in the Belgtlm and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James BmftjESs. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Royal 4to. pp.,viii. and 45. £2 2s. * 

s^jirgess.—ARCHiEOLOGicAL SuRVF,Y*OF W*sTEEN India. Report ^f the 
becond Season’s Uperations. Report on the Antiquities *^f .KathidwM and 
Kaohh. 1874-5. By James TBukoebb, 7.R.G.S., M.BtA.S., etc. With Map, 
Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4to« half bound, pp. x, and 243. £8 3«. 
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Burnell. —Cataiogtte of a Coi,xectioit of Sattskbix MAmjeoBTPXS. ‘By 
A. €. Bornei,!., M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic ManufioripU, 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2s. 

Bnmell.— The SImavidhahabeahmatva (being the Third Br&hmana) 
of the 8dma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sdyapa, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burmex.!.. 
Volume I.—Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 
104. 12s. 6d. 

Burnell.— The Absheyabbahmaha (being the fourth Brahraana) op 
thb Sam a Vbda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
.Bubnex.!., Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 51 and 109. 10s. Sd. 

Burnell. —The DEVATanHYarABBaHMANA (being the Fifth Brahmana) 
of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of SHyai[ia, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnbi,!., M.R.A.S. 8vo. and Trans., 
pp. 34. 5s. 

Burnell.— The Vam^abkahmaha (being the Eighth Brahmapa) of the 
Sdma Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sayana, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Bornkli., M.R.A.S., etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliii., 
1*2, and xii., with 2 coloured plates. 10s. 6d. 

Biimell.^ — Oh the Aindba School of Sahskbit Gb.4mmabians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 10s. 6d. 

Burnell.— DAYADA^AgLOKi. Ten Slokas in Sanskbit, with English 
Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 28. 

Burnell.— Elements of South-Indi-an Bal^eoghaphy, from the 4th 
to the 17th century a.d. By A. C. Burnell. 4to. boards, pp. 98. Wi^h 
30 plates. Second edition (in preparation). 

Bnttmann.— A Gbammab of the New Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorized translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Uemy 8vo. clotb,'Pp. xx. and 474. 
1873. 14s. 

Butrus A1 Bustany.— , An Arabic Encyclopaedik 

of Universal Knowledge, by Butrus al Bustany. The celebrated compiler of 
Mohit ul Mchtt Katr el Mohit faH)- This 

work will be completed in from 12 to 15 vols. Small folio, cloth, volM. pp. 
800. Allis. 6d. 

Calcutta Beview.— The Calcutta Review. Published I^uarterly. 

Price 8s. 6d. per number. 

Caldwell.— A Comparative Grammar of the Dbavmoian, ob South- 
Inoian Family of Languages. By the Kev. K. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 805. 1875. 28s. 

Callawny.— Izinqanbkwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 
(N ursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. . Natal, 1806 and 18u7. I6s. 

Callaway. — The Beliqious System of the Amazulu. / 

Part I.— Unkulunkulu; thft Tradition of Creation as existing among 

Amazulu an^ o^her Tribes of South Africa,in their own words, with a translation ~ 
into English, and ITotes. By tbr.Rev. Gano'n Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp, 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4b. 
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■ 57 and 69, Ludgate Hilly London, M. C. 

Part II.— Acaatongo; or, A^eator Worship, as existing among the Amazaln, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canton Ca.r.i.AWAY, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127. sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part III. —Izinyaoga Zokubuta ; ok. Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rav. 
,Ganon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. ^p. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part,-IV.—Abatakati, or Medical Magic anti Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6<f. 

Calligfaris.—L b Compaonon i>e Totjs, otr Dictionnaike Poltglotte. 
Par leColonel LouisO allioahis,G rand Officier, etc. (French—Latin—Italian— 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English—Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish.^ 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. Jti 4s. 

Campbell.—S pecimens op the Languages op Indi.a, including'Trrbes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and tlie Eastern Frontier. By Sir 6. 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11a. 6<f. 

Carpenter.—T he Last Days in Enolanb op the Hajah Rammohun 
Roy. By Mauy Cahpentbr, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Carr.—e5-ouiSer^§^^-0'oj_0^r A Collection of Tei.ugh Proverbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverha 
printed in the Devnaguri and Telugii Characters, By Captain M. W. (’auk, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31«. fid 

Catlin.—O-K ee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Geobob Gatlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 

Chalmers.—T he Origin op the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their KeJigion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Cualmbus, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 73. 5s. 

Chalmers.—T he SrECCLATioNs on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
OP “ Tim Old Philosopuku ” Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introductfon by John Chalmers, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4«. 6flf. 

Chamock.—L hbtts Patronymicxts ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur¬ 
names. By Rickaud Stp.phkn Cuaknock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo.. pp. 132, cloth. 7s. Gd. 

Chamock.—V erba Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Thames. 
Bf Richard SIepukn Chaunock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8v^. pp. 326, cloth. 14*. 

Chamock.—T he Peoples op Transylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Antiiuopological Society op London, on the 4tb of May, 
1869. By Richard Stepiibn Chahnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, set^d. 1870. 2s. Gd. 

Chaucer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

1868. JF^rst Series. 

Canterbury -Tales.. Part L 

I. The Prologue and^ Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also *Speciu)fn8 from several Mil^. of the 
Moveable Prologues'* of the Canterbury Tale|,—The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and FranMin*s Proltjgue,—when moved Irom their right 
places, and of the siubstitutes for^tbem. 
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il. The Prologue and Kn: 


ght'a Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 


in. » 

•> 


9f 


„ Hengwrt 

91 

154. 

IV. „ 



>9 

9« 

„ Cambridge 


Gg. 4. 27. 

V. „ 



ff 

>> 

„ Corpus 

>9 

Oxford. 

v,i. „ 





„ Petworth 

99 


VII. „ 

♦ * 


9« 


„ Lansdownc 

99 

851. 

Nos. II. to VII. 
Tales, Part I. 

are separate Texts 

of the 

6-Text edition 

of the Canterbury 


1868. Second Series. 


1. On'Eablt Engmsh Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spereand Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the .Anglo-Saxon period to the present day,preceded 
by a systematic nutation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary-print- 
ing types. Including a i^e-arrajtgement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by ^alesbury 
on English, 151-7, and Welsh, 1507, and by Barcley on French, 1521. By 
Ai.exander J. Eei.is, F.R.S., etc., etc. Part 1. flu the Pronunciation of the 
, . xivth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 

2. Essats on Ch.\ucer; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 
^ Review of Sandras's E'tude sur Chaueer, considerecomme hnitntevr ties Trouveres, 

translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M. A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Autimr.— II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Chilindre: “For 
by my chilindre it is prime of day ” {Shipmannes Tale). Edited, with a Trans¬ 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Bhuck, and illustiated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

3. A Temtokabt Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and fjtages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Furnivai.1., Esq., 
M.A., Trinitv Hall, Cambridge. 


1809. First Series. 

VIII. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyii’s Tale.s : 
*> >* »» » 


>* 

»» 


Ellesmere MS. 
Ilengwrt „ 
Cambridge „ 
florpus ,, 
Petworth „ 
•Laiisdowne 

These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs, Part II. 


IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 




1869. Second Series. ” 

4. English Pronunciation, with especial reference ^o Shakspere and 
Chaucer. By Alexander^ J. Ellis, f’.R.S. Part 11. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. Cantf.rbuiiy Tales. Part II. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, and Cook’s 
. Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious ji'ale of Gamelyn, in Six 
parallel Texts. 

1870. Second Series. 

6. On Early English Pronunciation, with, especial reference to SbaP- 

spere and Chaucer. ByA.rJ. Ellib, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. Illustratie%.. 
on the Pronuiibiation of xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Sbakespere, Salesbury-k Barcley, ^Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 
Vocabulary. 
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67 and 59i Legate Hillt London, E.C. 

cAa'peer Society’s Fublic^oas — continued. 

1871. First Series. 

XV. The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress’s Tales, with Chaucer’s own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS- above namt^, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 
Cllesmere MS. , 

X«VI. The Man of Law’s Tale, &c., &c. : Ellesmere MS. 

XVI1. „ „ „ „ Cambridge „ 

XVI11. ,, ,, ,, ,, Corpus ,, 

XIX. The Shipman’s, Prioress’s, and Man of Law’s Tales, from the Petworth MS. 

XX. The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 
of fourteen drawings of ’Fellers of 'J'ales in the Ellesmere MS.)^ 

XXI. A Parallel-I ext edition of Chaucef’s Minor Poems, Part I. s—‘The 
Detho of Blaunche the Dnche.sse,’ from 'Fliynne’s ed. of 1.732, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. .346; ‘the coropleynt to Pite,’ ‘the 

• Parlament of Foules,’ and ‘ the Coinpleynt of M ars,’ each from six M SS. 

XXII. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer'^ Minor Poems, Fart 1., con¬ 
taining • I he Parlament of Foules,’ from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd 'Fexts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, i’art 1 , containing 1. two MS. 

fragments of ‘ 'Fbe Parlament of Ponies ; ’ 2. the two differing versions 
of * Fhe T’rologue to the i.egende of Good Women,’ arranged so as t^ 
show their differences ; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to^Chaucer, 
I. ‘The Balade of I’itee by Cl.auciers;’ u. ’’Fhe Cronycle made lyr 
Chaucer,’ both from MsS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary. 

XXIV. A One-I ext Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-’IVxt Edition, Part I., containing: 1. The Dethe of 
litaunche the Duchesse; 2. 'Fhe Compleynt to Pite ; 3. ’Fhe Parlament 
of Foules; 4. The Compleynt of Mars; 5. The A H C, with its 
original from De Guileville’s Fi-!'riuaye de la Vie huniaine (edited 
from the best Paris MSS. by M. Paul Meyer). 

1871. Second Series. . • 

6, Trial Four-wori>.s to my Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor 
Poems for th^ Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works iti their right 
order of Tir.se). By Fkeok. .T. ruuNivALl,. Part I. ('This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love ) 

1872. First Series. 

XXV. Chaucer’s Tale of Melibo, the Monk’s, Nun’s Priest’s, Boctor’s, Par¬ 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar's, and Summoner’s 'Fifles, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the M SS. above named, and with the remaining 1.3 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the Ellesmere MS. 

XXVI. The Wife’s. Friar’s, and Snmmoner’s I'ales, from the Ellesmere MS., with 
. * 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXVII. Th^ Wife's, Friar’s, Summoner’s, Monk’s, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales, 
from tHe Hengwrt MS., with 23 woodcuts of the 'Fellers of the Tales. 
(Partin.) • 

XjfVIII. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
“with 9 woodcuts of ’Fale-’I’eUers. (Part IV.) 

XXIX. A 'Freatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk for 
Chilijren, addressed to his Son Lowyg by Geoffrey Oliaucer. Edited 
by the Kev. Waj/riSK W. Skeat, M.A. 

1872. 'Second Series. 

Originals anid Analogues of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Lax^s Tale of Constance, fronl the 

French Chronicle of Nicholas •Trivet, Arundel MS. 66, ab. a.»., collated 
with the later copy,ab. 14U0, inthe NationU Library at ^ockbolm ; copied and 
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edited with a traslation, by Mr. Edmund Bbock. 2. The Tale of “Merelaua 
the Emperor,” from the Early-Kngtish version of the Oenta Romanorutn in Harl. 
MS. 7333; and 3. Part of Matthew Paris’s Vita Offte Primif both 8tories> 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve’s T-ale. 5. Two Latin Stories' like the Friar's Tale. 

1873. First Series. 

XXX. The Six-Text Canterbury Tales, Part V., containing the Clerk’s and 
Merchant’s Tales. 

1873. Second Series. 

8. Albertano of Brescia’s Liber Consilii et Consolationis, a.i^. 1246 

(the Latin source of the French original of Chaucer’s Melibi), edited from the 
MSS. bv I>r. Thor Sundby. 

1874. First Series. 

XXXI. The Six-Text, Part VI., containing the Squire’s and Franklin’s Tales. 
XXXII. to XXXVI. Large Parts of the separate issues of the Six MSS. 

.1874. Second Series. 

9. Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works, Part IT. : 3. John of 

Hoveden’s Praetiea Gkilindri, edited from the MS. with a translation, by Mr. 
E. Bhock. 4. Chaucer’s use of the final -r, by JosKPH Payne, Ksq. !}. Mrs. 
K. Barrett-Bron-ning on Chaucer : being those parts of her review of the Book 
of the Poets, 1842, which relate to him ; here reprinted by leave of Mr. liobert 
Browning. 6. I’rofessor Bernhard Ten-Brink’s critical edition of Chaucer’s 
Compleynte to Pite, 


1875. First Series. 

XXXVIl. The Six-Text, I’art VII., the Second Nun’s, Canon’s-Yeoman’s, and 
Manciple's Tales, with the Blank-Parson Link. 

XXXVIII. to XLllI. Large. Parts of the separate issues of the /^ix MSS. bringing 
all up to the Parson’s Tale. , 

XLIV. A detailed Comparison of the Troylus and Cryseyde with Boccaccio’s 
Piloslrato, with a Translation of all Passages used by Chaucer, and 
an Abstract of the Parts not used, by W. Michaei. Kossetti, Esq., 
ind with a print of the Troylus from the flarleian MS. 3943. Part I. 

XLV., XLVI. Hyme-lndcx to the Ellesmere MS. of the Canterbury Tales, 
by liENBY Chomie, Esq., M.A. Both in Royal 4to for Six-Text, 
and in 8vo. for the separate Ellesmere M S. 

XLVII. Notes and Corrections for the 8vo. Ryine-Index, by H. Cromie, Esq. 
and Autotypes of Chaucer M anuscripts. Part 1. 

1875. Second Series. 

10. Originals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 
6. Alphonsus of Lincoln, a Story like the Prioress's Tale. 7. Ilow Reynard 
caught Chanticleer, the source of the Nun's-Friest'.s Tale. 8. . I'wo Italian 
Stories,'and a Latin one, like the Pardoner's Tale. 9. I'he Tale of the Priest’s 
Bladder, a story like the Summoner’s Tate, being ‘ Li dis de le Vescie a Prestre,’ 
par Jakes de Basiw. 10. Petrarch's Latin Tale of Griseldis (with Boccaccio’s 
Story from which it was re-told), the original of the Olerk's Tale. II. Five 
Versions of a Pear-tree Story like that in the Merchant's Tale. 12. ^ur 
'Versions of T^e l.ife of SHint Cecilia, the original of the Second Nun's TalP.' --, 

11. Early Englisii Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

Bpere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. Part IV. 
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12. Kecords of Chaucer. Part I., The Robberies of Chaucer by 

Richard Brerelay and others at Westminster, and at Hatcham, Surrey, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 6, ld90, with some account of the Robbers, from the Enrol¬ 
ments in the Public Record Office. By WAnpOKO D. Sklby, Esq., of th« 
Public Record Office. * 

13. Tutnnb’s Animadvkb-sioks (1599) on SpEOHr’s Chaucer's Workesy 
re-edited from the unique MS., by Fkedk. J. Forxivall, with fresh Litres of 
William and Francis Thynne, and the only known fragment of The jPilgrim's 
Tale. 


1876. Second Series. 

14. LrPE Recohds of Chauceh. Part I1‘. * The Household Ordinances 
of King Edward II., .Tune, 1323 (as englisht by Francis Tate in March, 1601 
A.n.), with extracts from those of King Edward IV. to show the probable duties 
of Chancer as Valet, or Yeoman of the Chamber, apd Esquire to Edward III., 
of whose Household Book no MS. is known ; together with Chaucer’s Oath as 
Controller of the Customs ; an^ an enlarged Autotype of Hoccleve's Portrait 
of Chaucer; edited by F. J. Fuknivali.. 

15. Okiginals and Analogues of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. Part 
III. 13. The Story of Constance for the Man of Law’a Tale. 14. The Boy 
killd by a Jew for singing “Gaude Maria,’’ an Analogue of the Trioresa’e Tale.‘ 
15. The Paris Beggar Boy Murdered by a Jew for singing “ Alma redemptoris 
mater! " an Analogue of the Trioresa's Tale, with a Poem by Lydgate. 

16. Essays on Chaucer, his Words and Works. Part III. of 

Chaucer’s Prioress, her Nun, Chaplain, and 3 Priests, illustrated from the Paper 
Survey of St. Mary’s Abbey, Winchester, by F. J. Fornivali.. 8. Alliteration 
•in Chaucer, by Dr Paul Linonbh. 8. Chaucer a Wicliffite; a critical Ex¬ 
amination of the Paraon’a Tale, by Herr Hugo Simon. 10. The sources of the 
Wife of Bath’s Prologue; Chaucer not a borrower from John of Salisbury, by 
the Rev, W. W. Woollcombb. 

17. SuppLEHENmRY Canterbury Tales : I. The Tale of Beryn with a 
*a Prologue of \he Merry Adventure of tiie Pardoner with a Tapster at Canter- 

** bury, re-edited from the Duke of Northumberland’s unique MS., by Fbrdk. J. 
Fuknivall. Part 1. The Text, with Wm. Smith’s Map of Canterbury in 
].'>88, now iirst engraved from bis unique MS. and Ogilby's Plan of the road 
from London to Canterbury in 1675. 

^r 1^76, First Beries, Part VIII. of the Six-Text edition, containing the 

Parson’s 'Tale, and completing the Canterbury Tates, is in the Pftsss; and for 1877, 

Part II. of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, completing them. 

Childers. — A. Pali-English Dictionary, with Sunskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robght 
C^ssar ChildbhS, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial Bvo. Double 
^lumns. Complete in 1 Yol., pp. xxii. and 622,*c1oth. 1876. £3 3s. 

• The flrst Pali Dictionary ever published. 

Ohilden. — A PXli Grammar for Beginners. By Robert C. Childers. 
In 1 voL 8vo. cloth. * [/» preparation. 

Childers.—N otes ,on the* Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neutdr Nouns. By R. C. Childers. Demy 8to. 
’sd., pp. 16. 187,3. 1*. 

0k>itin. Review; or, {Totes and Queries <»n the Ear East.. Pub¬ 
lished bi-monthly. Edited byJEl.,J. Eixel. 4to. Subswiption, £\ 10s. 
per volume. 
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Chinese and Japanese Literature (A Oat;;alogue of), aijd of Oriental 
Periodicals, On Sale by Triibnor & Co., 67 and 69, Ludgate Hill, London. 8vo. 
pp. 28. Gratia. > o > „ 

Chintamon. —A Commentahv on the Text oe the BHAGAVAn-GfiX; 

or, the Discourse between Krishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hukkychund 
Chintamon, Political Agent to FI. H. the Ouicowar Idulhar Rao M.aharajah 
of Haroda. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 118. 6a. 

Christaller. — A Dictionaky, Engetsh, Tshi, (Asante), Akra ; Tshi 

(Chwee), comprising as dialects Ak6n (Asuntd, Ak^m, Akuapdm, etc.) and 
F&utd; Akra (Accra;, connected with Adangine ; Gold Coast, West Africa. 
Enyiresi, Twi nc Nkraii j EhliSi, OtSiii ke GS 

nsem - asekyerc - nhoma. f wicmoi - aSigits6nii>- wolo. 

By the llev. J. G. CiiuistaI-LBU, Rev. C. W. Looubr, Rev. J. Zimmermann. 
Kimo. 7a. 6d. 

Chnsta^er. —A Grammar of the Akante ant> Fante Langhaoe, called 

Tshi (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akuapem Dialect, with reference to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Chuibtat.i.er, 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. lOs. 6d. 

Clarke. —Ten Great Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
Bj James Freeman Ci.ARiiE. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 628. 1871. 14*. 

Clarke. —Memoir on the Comparativi^ Geammar of Egyptian, Coptic, 
andUde. By UviiE Clarke, Cor. .Member American Oriental Society ; Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc., etc. Demy Kvo. sd., pp. 32. 2*. 

Clarke. —Researches in Piie-historic ane Pkoto-histortc Compara- 
Biiiloi,o(5Y, Mythology, anij Arcii.iEoi oov, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Accad or Sumerian Families. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 11175. 2®. 6(7. 

Clarke. —Serpent and Siva Worship, nnd Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Ksq. Svo. sewed. 1®. 

Cleasby.— An Icelandic-Engli.sii Dictionary. Besod on the MS. 

Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and* completed hy* G. 
ViGPdssoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Welbe 
Dasent, D.C.L. 4to. £3 7s. 

Cleasby. —AppENnrx to an Icelanmc-English Dictionary. See 
Skeat. 

Colebrooke. —The Life and Miscellanf.ous Essays*of Henry'Thgmas 
CoLEBUOOKE. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Vol. 1. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
14«. 

The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes hy E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Universitv of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
XVI.-644, and X.-620. 1873. 28*. ' 

CoUeccao de Vocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. 1®. 

Contoponlos. —A Lexicon of Modeiust Greek-EnolIsh and English 
Modern Greek. By N. CoNTopouLps. Ln 2 vols.*8vo. cloth. Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 46(r. Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. ^682. 

Conway. —The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scripti^^s. 
Collected said edited by M._ D. Coeway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12®. 
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57 and 69, 'Ludgate Hill, London, ElC. 

Cotton. — Ah^ic pRUttER. poiieisting of 180 Short Sentences contain¬ 
ing 30 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language. By General Sm Arthvr Cotton, K.C.S.I. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
38. 2f. 

Cowell and Eggeling. —Oataeogue of Btjodhisx Sanskrit Manuscript^ 
in the Possession of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro¬ 
fesses E. B. CowKEL and J. Kgguling. *8ro. sd., pp. 66. 2s. 6d. 

Cowell.-.4 SHORT iNTROhUCTION TO THE OrPINARY PrAKRIT OF THE 

Sanskkit Duamas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1875. 3». 6d. 

Cunningham. —The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaii'ns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-TllSang. 
By Ai.exa.vder CcNNi-NOUaM, Major-CeneraT, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re¬ 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 500, cloth. 1870. 28«. 

Cunningham. —The Bhilsa Topes; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of tl»e Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening aud Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilw. By Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
cloth. 1854. 2s. 

Cunningham. — Archjeological Survey of India. Four Reports, ^ 
made during the years I8G2-G;5- 64-'i.‘i. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 

Da Cunha. — Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Ceylon; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Gebsun oa Cunba. 8vo. cloth, pp.xiv. aud 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 
7s. 6d. 

Da^nnha.— The Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Purana ; a 
Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gbhson da Cunha, 

. M.B.C.S. and L.M. Eng., I..R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. £l Is . 

Da ■Cunha. —XcrEs on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and 
.fBAssEiN. By J Geuson da Cunha, M.R C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 2G2. W'ith 17 photographs, 9 plait s and a map. j01 5s. 

Dalton. —Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 
Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated Jiy* Lithograph 
For Veits copied* from Photographs. 3'^ Lithograph Plates. 4to. half-mdf, 
•pp. 340. £6 6 s . 

D’Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 

" . LiTEiiAmf W’OKKS OF Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M. ll.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &o. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1., pp. xxxii. and 214, 
sewed. 187*0. 8i». 6 d . I Vols . II . and III . in preparation . 

Davids. — I [.'hree Inscriptions of PARaKiuMX Buhu tjie Great, from 
Pulastipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp. 20. Js . 6 d . 

Davids. —SioiRi, the ^Lion Rock, near PuLASTiPURAj and the 39th 
Chapter of tre Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp.GlO. Is. 6 d . 

Delepierre. — SuE^iEcnERifts Litteraires, Pastiches Suppositionsi 
d'Autbur, dans LE8 Lettkes et i)AN8 LE8 Ahts. Par Octave Delepieurb. 
Fcap. 4to. paper eoverj pp. 328. 14s. 

Dstepierre.—T ableau de la LiTTf:RATURE difCenton, chez les Anciens 
et chez les Moderues. Far Octase Delepierre. 2 vola, sm.all 4tos paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 318. 21s. * 
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Belepierre.—E ssa.t Historiqtte et BiEMpqBAPHiQTrE sirdt les B£:bv8. 

Par Octave Delepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 16 pages of yiToodcots. 
^870* 3^* 

Itennys-—C hina and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 66 Maps and Plans. By Wm. PasnERicK M ayehs, F. K.G.S. 
M.M.’s Consular Service; N. U. Dennys, late H.M.’s Consular Service; and 
Charles Kino, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennts. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £-2 2s. 

Dennys.— A Handbook op the Canton Vebnacoxar op tbce Chinese 

Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 31. ^£1 10s. ’ > rr » 

Dennys. — The Foek-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10s. 6rf. 

Dickson. — The P3,TiMOKKnA, being the Buddhist Office of the Con¬ 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M.A. 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. 

Dinkaxd (The). —The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Peshotun 
Dustoor Bbhramjer Sunjana. VoIb. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. je2 2s. 
Ddhne. —A Zunn-KAFiR Dictionary, etymologically exjilained, with 
copious lUastrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 4J8, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 

Ddhne. — The Pour Gospels in Zulu. By the Bev. J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermarita- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Doolittle.- —A Vocabulary and Handbook of the Chinese Language. 

Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in 'rtnee 
arts. By Rev. Justus Doolittle, Author of ‘‘Social Life of the Chinese,” 
Vol. I. 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. 11. Parts II. and 111., pp. vii. and 695. 
£1 lls.. ijd. each vol. 

Douglas. —Chinese-English Dictionary of the Vernacular or,Spoken 

Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Cbew Itnd 
Chiii-(;hew Dialects. By the Hev. Car.sTaius Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. , High quart?, 
cloth, double columns, pp. 632. 1873. 1,3 3s. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Literature. .Two Lectures de¬ 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor .of Chinese at King’s College. Cr. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1876. 6s. 

Douse. — Grimm’s Law ; A Study : or, Hints towards an Explanation 
of the_ so-called ‘‘ l.autverschiebung.” To which are added some Remarks on 
toe Primitive Indo-European JT, and several Appendices. By T. I/E Makckamt 
Douse. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 230. lOs. &d. 

Dowson. —A Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 264. 10s. Qd. 

DowsoR. —A Hindustani,, Exercise Book. Containing a Series^wof 
Passages Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By JohSt 
Dowsott, M;R.Ji.8., Professor of Hindustan!, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. Sd. 
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57 and 59, 'Ludgate London, IK C. 

Dwight •—M(iDEEiT Phtlolmt :• Its discovery, History, and Influepce, 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
DwtUHT. In two Tols. cr. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and 554'. j^l. 

Early English Text Society’s Puhlications. Subscription, one guine% 

. per annum. 

• 

1. Eakey English: Aleitebatite Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by 11. Moiiais, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Abthttr (about 1440 a.i>.). Edited by F, J. Fuknivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4«. 

3. Ane Compendious and Bbeue Teactate concernyno ye Office 

AND Dbwtje op Kvnoih, etc. By William Lauder, (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 44-. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knigut ‘(about 1320-80 a.d.). 

Edited by It. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10®. 

5. Of the Orthooraphie and Congruitie op' the Britan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Sohooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. iiuthe British Muscunc^ (about 
1617 A.p.), by Henry H. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. , 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from tbo unique MS. in the Cam¬ 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the itev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. 8s. 

7. The Story op Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Librai 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by ll. Morkim, Esq. 8s. 

8 Morte Arthurs; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Roberi 
'rHORNTON’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Obokgb 
I’ERR r, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9.* AnimadvebSions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
•* SOME Impbrpecttonb op Impkessiones op Chaucer’s Wokkes, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thvnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D., and F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. 10s. 

10» Mhrlin, OB the Early History of Kino Arthur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique .MS. in the Cambridge UuiveAity Library (about 
. 1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6rf. 

ll\ The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 
from the* first edition by Johne Skott, in 1.552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. ^art I. 3s. 

12. The Weight’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about f462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

13. Seinte Marhebete^ ]>b Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200,1310, 13^0 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. * 

14. Kyno Hoen, ‘witlji fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, .^d thH 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited &om the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge iqid (he British Museum, by tU^ Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. Si. Sd 
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Eaidy English English Text Society’s Fohlications— continued .» 

15. fouxiCAi., Remgious, aht) Love Poems, from the Lambfeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Fornivali., Ksq., M.A. 
7s. Sd. 

« 

16. A Teetice in ENOLisn hrcuely' drawe out of J> book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, Hermys ]> prophete and king of Egipt after ]> flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophris, badde by reuelacioun of an anngil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Fuknivali., Esq., M.A. Is. 

17. Pakaelel ExTKAcrs from 29 Manuscripts of Pikes Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Kev. W. Skeat, M.A. 1«. 

18. Hali MEiDENnEAB, abotit 1200 a.t>. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. Cwitb a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndosay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the. King’s Paplngo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Uall, Esq., D.C L. 3s. 6d. 

20. Some Treatises by Hichard Rolle de IIamrole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 A.D.), by Rev. Geokor G. Perry, 
M.A. le. 

SI. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. PartII. Edited 
by Henry B. WitFATLEY, Esq. 4.«. 

22. The Romans of Paetenay, oe I.usignf.n. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. M.A. 6s. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the Bf.tish 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. 6d. 

24. Hymns of the Viegin and Christ ; The Pakliament op Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Fubnivall, M.A. Sx. ,*> 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 1». 

26. RKLiGiops Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne J'on, and othor pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Itobert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A.D.), by the. Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 

27. Manipulus Vocabuloeum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter LAvinb (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Uknry B. Wheatley. 12«. 

28. The Vision,of William conceenino Piees Plowman, togethei^ith 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 136*2 a.d., by William Lanuland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; 'I’ext A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with firil 
Collations, by Rev. W'. W. Skeat, M.A. 7«. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Teeatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Woliunge of lire Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Loiierd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and ’rhirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; v. ith Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion, and Notes. By RIchabd Morris. FVrsf Seriee, Part 1. 7*. » 

30. Piers, infe Bloughman’s CrediJ (&bout 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. flxsAT, M.A. 2s. 
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Early EngliiSii Text Societj^’s Publications — continued. 

31. iNSfRucTioNs FOH Paeish^Piuksts. By John Mfrc. Edited •from. 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4s. 

32. The Babees B ok, Aristotle’s ABC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer 

Mensam, The l.ytille Childreiirs Lytil Uoke The Bokes op Nuhtukr of 
Hugh Kbodes and Jolin Itussell, Wjnkjja rle Worde’s Bokeof Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore¬ 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. FcknivalIj, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge 1.5s. 

33. The Book of the Knioux be la Tottk Landkf, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the llarleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.,A., and Mr. VVieliam I^osmteii. «.v. 

34. ObI) Engbish TIomilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Woliungo of Ure Laiicrd : ITreisiiiis of lire Louerd and of lire Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Ciinturie.s. Edittd from MSS. in the 
British'Sluseum, Lambeth, and Hodleian LibrarieS; with Introduction, Trans¬ 
lation, and JMotes, by IticiiAUD Morris. Tirst Series. Tart 2. 8«. 

35. Sin David I^ynde.sav’s Works. Part 3. The Historic of ane 

Nobil and Wailzeatid Sqvyer, William Meld rum, miiqvliyle Laird of 
Cleisehe and Bynnis, compylit bo Sir Dauid I.yni»khay of tlie Moat alias 
Lyotin King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame M el- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswu be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Mall, D.C..L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History of Kino Arthur. A Prose 

Komunce (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Hknry B. Whkatlry. With an Essay 
on Arthurian l.ocalities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part HI. 1869. 12s. 

37. Sir David Dyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of tho 

thrie estaits, in comnieiidution of vertew and vitrperatioq of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindksay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh Printed he Robert Cliarteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regie. 
Edited by FillAUL, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

3811 The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 
together with Vita do Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Kesoun, 
by WiLl.iAM Langl.and (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581. collated with MS. Rawl. I^et. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity (’ollege, Cambridge, Mil. Dd. 1. 17. in 
tBe Cambridge University Library, the M S. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley IU4, etc. By the Rev. W'alteh W. Skeat, M^A., late Fellow of 
. Christ's College, Cambridge. lO.v. 6d. 

39: The “tlicsT Hystoriale” of the DE.sTRtrcTioN of Trot. An 
Alliterative Romaiiee, translated from Guido De Colonna’s “ Hystoria 
Troiatia.’’ Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgov/, by the Rev. Geo A. Patiton and David Donaldson. 
Part I. , 10s. 6<f. 

44). English Oilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 
Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre ;* The Ordinances of W'orcester; The Ottice of th*e Mayor of 
Bristol ; and /he Custdinary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the t'ourtefentli and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited witb 
Notes by the slate Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.It.8. of Northern Antiquaries. 
(Copenhagen). Wfth an Introduction aiid Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Fiye Parts, On Thb 
History and Devklopmenivoi)* Gilds, by Lujo Bii|jNTJlNd, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophite. 2l«. * 
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41. The Minor Poems of William Lahdeb, Playwright, P<^et, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. ChbihtietMillbb, Esq., of Britwell, by P. J. 
Fubnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 

42. BERNAKnns de Cttea eei Famuliahts, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

43. Ratis Raving, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the C|imbridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumbt, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s. 

44. Joseph of Arimathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail; an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The l.yfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of WynkyiS de Worde ; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, A.n. 1516 ; and “ The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, A.n. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Waltek W. Skeat, M.A. 5s. 

45. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gkegort’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Hunky Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. lOs. 

46. Legends of the Holt Rood ; Symbols of the Passion and Cross- 

PoEMB. in Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen¬ 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richahd 
Morris, LL.O. 10s. 

47. Sir Datid Lyndesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s. 

48. The Times’ Whistle: or, A Newe llaunce of Seven Satires, g,iid 

other Poems : Compiled by R. C., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. .3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral j with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Coweer. 6«, 

49. An Oll English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, !p!entish 

Sermons. P'overbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

60 . Exno Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pasioral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Eaq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s, 

61. pE Lifladb^ of St. jttliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 A.D. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev»- O. Cockaynb 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2*. » 

52. Palladhjs on Husbondrie, from the unique MS., ab, 1420 A.p., 
ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part 1. lOa. j ' 

63. Old English Homilies, Series II.', from the unique 13th-century 
Ms. in 'Irinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photoliJhogiAph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, fxpm a unique 13th-century MS. at Oxford, a pbeto- 
lithograph'of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modern 
notation by dJr. Kimbault, and A. tl. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S.; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. Sir. 
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E^lgr English Text SoQie^’s<Ptiblications— continued. 

64. TttK Vision of Pieks Plowman, Text C (completing the* three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Hedeles (by William, the author of the Vision"); and 
The Crowned King ; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 18s. 

55. ■ Genektdes, a Romance, edited frqm the unique MS., ah. 1440 a.d., 
nn Trin. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Alois Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cambr. Part 1. 3s. 

66. The Gesx Htstoeiale op'^the Destetjction of Trot, translated 

from Quido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. in 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, £sq., and the late Rev. 
Q. A. Panton. Part II. 10«. 6rf. , 

67. The Early English Version op tRe “ Cursor Munbi,” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
• 14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and* Fotheringham. 10s. 6d. 

68. The Blicklino Homiliijs, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Part 1. 8«. ^ 

69. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS, 
14. in the Bodleian; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 15*. 

60. Meditacyuns on the Soper of our Lorde (perhaps by Robert 

OF Brunne). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cowpbr, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

61. The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Ercelboune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

62. The Early Enot-ish Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D.' Part 111. 1.9s. 

.63. The Blicxltnq Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
* Anglo-Sa.xBn MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4s. 
^4. Francis Thynne's Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS. Edited by S’. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4s. 

65. Be Domes Djege (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other^hort Anglo- 

Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Rev. J.vRawson Lumby, 
F.D. 2s. ^ 

66. The Early English Version of the “ Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts.* Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part IV. 10s. 

Extra Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper 

two guineas, per anijum. 

1. The Romance of "William of Palerne (othertrise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Siu Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1330, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative^ Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same' author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS.*in the Library*of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited |rom the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By ^he 
Rev. Walter Vi. Skeat, M.A. Kvo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. • £l 6s. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation* with especial reference to 

Sbakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigatioi^ of'tUSs Correspondenoe 
of Writing with Speech in England,^from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
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present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Soimds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of f.'baucer and Oower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 15’21 By Alf.xanukr J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part I. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth; xvith, xviitb, and xviiith centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10*. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Cuhtfste, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Fdited by Frbueuick J. Fubmi- 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. . 

4. The Lay of IIavelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madoen for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skrat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and IGO. lOs. 

5. Chauceu’s Tiiansla'tion OF Boethius’s “ De Consolatione 

Philorophie.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. 11. 3. 21. By 
, liicMAHO Morris. 8vo. 12*-. 

6. The Komance of tu-e Cuevkuere Asstone. lie-edited from the 
<- unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 

Glossariai Index, by Henry 11. Gruns, F.sq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3s. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, Tvith especial reference to 

Shakspere and Cbaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.lt.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables,pf 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 

8. Queene Elizabexhes Acuademy, by Sir Humphuey Gilbert. 

A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, 'I'he Vl'ise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A I’oem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., •'-dited by F. J. 
PuHNivALL, M.A., Trill. Hull, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald,. 
Esq. 8vo. 13s. 

9. The Frvteunitye of Vacabondes, by John Awdeley (licensed 

in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in tho 
Bodleian Libr.ary. A Caueat or Wareuing for Commen Cursetors vnlgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, EsatiiERB. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4t& edition of 
1673. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Habbn or, 
Hybeuoynb, from the Lansdowiie MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 26. Those 
parts of the Grouiidworke of Conny-catching (ed. 1592). that differ fqom 
Harmafls Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Fuknivall. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

10- The Pymt Boke of the Introduction of Knowledge, made by 
Andretfr Borde, of Physycke Doctor, A CoMRENDYOtrs »Regyment op a 
Dyetary of IIei.th made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Bqrdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and la'ge extracts from bis Breuyary, by F. J 
Furnivall, Jd .A., Trinit/'Hall, Camb. 8vo. I8s. ** 

11. The Bruce ; or- the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Broyas, King of Soots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Areh> 
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Veacon of Aberdeen, a.b. 1375. Edited from MS. O 2*3 in tbe Library ofSt. 
John's CoUen'e, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with tbe MS. in tlie. 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.o. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; ^itb a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index^by 
• the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part I 8vo. 12*. 

• _ 

12. Snolakd in the Reign op King Henee the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and 'I'homas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford, ily Tuom s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowi'ek. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Part II. I'J*. {J'nrt I., Slarkty's Life and Letters, is in preji,arution. 

13. A SuppLicACYON FOB THE Ueggaks. ‘Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Kish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Furnivall. With a 
• Supplycacion to onr inosle Sonetaigne I.orde Kynge Henry the Kyght 
(1.544 A.l>.), A Supplication of the Poore t'ommons (1346 a.d. ), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (^550-3 A.D.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowpeb. 6s. 

• 

14. On Eakly English Pkonhnciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. Il.S., F.S.A. Part 114. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivthand xvith Centuries,. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe. Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullok«r, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10*. 

15. Robekt Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Voyco of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc,, 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowpkr, Esq. 
12*. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 

• Geoffrey (Miancer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10*. 

17. The Complaynt OF Scotlande, 1549, a.d., with’an Appendi.-: of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 

Part I. dll*. 

• ^ 

^18. The Complaint of Scotlande, etc. Part II. 8s. 

19. Cure Ladyes Myrohke, a.d. 1630, edited by the Rev. J. H. 

Blunt, M.A., with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fotheringham. 24*. a 

20. ^,onelich’s,IIistory of the Holy Grail (ah. 1450 /.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Bubibhs dk Boruoi*. Ue-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in I'orpus Christ! College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq. 
M. /V Part I. 8s. 

21. Barbour’s Bruce. Part II. Edited from the MSS. and the 

earliest printed edition by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 4*. 

22,, Henry Brinklow’s Complaynt of sKoderyck Mors, somtyme 
a gray Fryre, unto tbe Parliament Howse of liiglancf his naturall Country, 
for tne Kedresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab. 1542); and^'J'HE Lamentacion of a Christian Against the Citib 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1645. Edited by J. M. Cowfbr, 
Esq. 9*. * , 

23. On Early ’ English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere ^d Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.lt.S. Part IV. 10*. . 
$4. Lonfxtch’s HtsTtory of the HcfLY Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.),' tianglated 
from the French I’rose of SiRjps Robieks de Borron. I^-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Christ! Coliqge, Combridg*, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part II. 10*. 
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25. The BpOHahcb of Gtjy of Wakwick. Edited from the Canjibridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Part 1, 20«. 

26. The Homance of Guy of Waswick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zufitza, Pb.U. (The 2nd or 16th century version.) 
Part II. 14s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Sacmund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpb. Part I. with a Mytho* 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 1.52, cloth, 6s. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s. : or in 1 Vol. complete, 7s. 6d. 
Edkins. —Inteoductioh to the Study oi- the Chinese Charactebs. 

By J. Edkinb, D.D , Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 3+0, paperboards. I8s. 
Edkins. —China’s Peace in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo , pp. xxiii.—40.3, cloth. 10s. 6dt. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary of tue Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21s. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of CohLoariAL Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkink, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
' half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins. —A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com¬ 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By .Tosepu Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. X"! lOs. 

Edkins. —Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language. 
With Liata of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Edkins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo. pp. 120. 1869. 14s. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Bomancc. Edited from Bishpp 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late. Assistant 'rutor of ('hrist's College, Cambridge, and Fubdf.rick 
J. Fuhnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 1 vol. 4t*., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxburghe style. 10s. 6ef. 

Eitel. — A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese ,;Dialect. By 
Ernest .Iuhn F.itkl, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed in four parts. Pait 
1. (A — K). 8 VO. sewed, pp. 202. 12s. 6d. 

Eitel. —Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Bev. 
E. J. KiTr-L, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl., 
18s 

Eitel. —Feng-Shui : or. The Budiments of Natural Science in Chind. 

By Rev. E. J. Eitbl, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6s. 

Eitel. —Budduism : its Historical, Theoretical, and Populax Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Kev. £. J. Eitel, M.A. I’b.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

Elliot. — The History op India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M, Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.B., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Tols. 1. and 11. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxzii. and 642, 
X. and 580, cloth. 18s. each. 

Vol. HI. 8to. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s. 

Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. X. fjid 563 cloth 21s 
Vol. V.'* *8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. t21«. 

Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574',’cloth. 21*. 

'Vol. 'VII. 8vo. pt.. viii. and 574, cloth. 21*. 

Vol. VIII. 8vo. 


\In the JVm*. 
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EUi«t.—^M :^oirs OS’ TH® Bistort, FotKXOKE, ajtd Distbibtjtiok of 
th:| Racks op the North Western Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Rdition of tbe original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elriot, K.O.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. ' Edited, revised, and re-arrangr-d, by .John Beam^s, 
,M.K.A.S., Bengal Civil Service;* Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
XiOndon. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. x%., 370, and 306, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36s. 

Ellis.— On Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Kobert Ellis, B.D., Late E'cllow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 6vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. 6d. 

• 

Ellis.— Tub Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. 5s. 

Ellis.— Peruvia Scythtca. The Ouichua Xanguage of Peru : its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre-Aryan language of Etruria. By Robekt Ellis, 

8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. 6«. , 

Ellis.— Etruscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2s. 6d. 

English and Welsh Languages. —The Influence of the English and 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest tlie importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
_ Indo-Gerinanic Family of lianguages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 

English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, • 10s. 6rf. per 

annum. 


1873. 

1. Series B." Part 1. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. H.; five Glossaries, by Mr. Marshall ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7s. 6d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialects. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictiowuries, etc. ; and a 

•List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swraledale Words. By Captain Hakland. 4s. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. Jiy H. Sweet, Esq. 

4s. 6rf. 

5. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 

ProvinciaL English Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Series B. .Part I^. Ray's Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1091 ; together with I'horesby’s Letter to 
Ray, 1703. .Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 6s. 

6*. Subscribers to the English iJialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of * A Dictionary sof ‘the Sussex Dialect-’ the Rev. W. D 
Parish. 
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1876. . 

7. Series D. Part II. The Dialect of "^ost Somerset. B^F. T. 

Ei.wonTHT, Esq. 6d. 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a List of Books Relating to 

some of the t'ouiities of England. 6«.„ 

9. Series O. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood’ of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part I. 7».6d. 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 

Nooai. and G. Milner. Fart 1. 3s. 6d. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 

By Dr. R. Morkis. 6rf. 

12. Scries C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 

Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7». 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 

Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part H. pn 6d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 

' Clough Hobinson. 9«. 

1877. 

15. A Glossary or Worus used in the Wapentakes of Manley and 

Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Euwauu Peacock, F.S..4. 9#. 6d. 

Etlxering^oii.— Tht? Student’s Grammar of tuf, Hind! Language. 
By the Rev. W. Etheki.noton, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. |i|). xiv., 25o, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 12s. 

Faber.— A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
according to the Analf.cts, Gkf.at Leahnino, and Doctuine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confuctvb and Confucianism. 
By Eknst Fauek, Rhenish Missionary. Transhited from the German hy P. 
G. von Moellendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1875. ^12s. fid. „ 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel Btiicn, I.L.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Rhind, Esq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large tolio, p;t. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 21«. 
Fallon. — A New Hindustani-English Dictionary. By S; W. 

Fallon, Ph.D. Halle. I'avts I. to VII. Roy. 8vo. Price 4 a. 6d. each Part. 
To be completed in about 25 Farts of 4S pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Fausbdll. — The Dasaratha-Jataka, being the Buddhist Story of King 
Khma. The original Phli I'ext, with a Translation and Notes by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 48. , Gd. 

Fausbdll.— Five JAtaeas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original P&U Text, accompanied with a' Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 72. 6«. 

Fausbdll.— Ten Jatakas The Original Pali Text, with a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. xlii. and 128. 7a. 6d. 

Fausbdll. —J At AKA. See under JAtaka. 

Fiske. — .Myths and Myth- Makers: Old Tales and Superstitions in¬ 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Grown 8to. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252. 10 a. 6d. 
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WbsBit —NoKijjnEGiAN Graumab^ with Exercises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, dhd a List of Irregular Verbs. By PaiTHjoir !^u8b, 
Grdduute of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 60, cloth lim^. 2«. 

Foster. —Pre-Histoeic Races op the XlNrcEn States of America. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the "Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley,” etc. With 72 lllustratiens. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14s. 

Fumivall. —Education in Eaeet England. Some Notes used as 

Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on " Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick. J. Pcrnivall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Fu So Mimi Bnkuro. —A Budget op Japanese Notes. By Capt. 

Pfounpes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp.J 84. 7k. (id. • • 

Garrett. — A Classical Diction art op India, illustrative of the My¬ 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
tlfe Hindus. liyJoiiK Garkhtt. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 2Ils. 

Garrett.— Supplement to the ahove Classical Dictionary op India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
160. 7k. (id. • 

Gautama. — The Institutes op Gautama. Edited, with an Index 
Words, by Adolf. Fricderich Stcnzlor, Pli.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in 
the University of Breslau. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 78. 4,i. Gd. 

Giles. — CiiiNE.SE SKKTcnp.8. By IlriiBEKT A. Giles, of H.B.M.^a 
China Consular Service. 8vo. el., pp. 201. 10s. (id. 

Giles. —A Dictionary of Collouuiai. Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 

By llEunKRT A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. £1 8.v. 

Giles.— Synoptical Studif.s in Chinese Ciiar.acteu. By Herbert A. 
0 Giles. 8vo. pp. 118. 16«. 

Giles. —( hiiNKSE WITHOUT A Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences in the ^landarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By IlisunBUT 
A. Giles. 12nio. pp 60. 5.v. 

GUes.— T HP- San Tzu Cuing ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the 
Ch’Jen Tsu*Wcn ; or, Thousand Character Fssay. Metrically Translated by 
IIeruert a. Giles. 12ino. pp. 28. 2s. Gd. 

God. — Hook of God. By ©. Svo. cloth. Vol. I. : The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. I'Js.Gd .—Vol 11. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14a.— 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocaljpse, pp. 854. 16a. ^ • 

Gklldstiicker. —A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended aTnd 
improved from the Second Kdition of the Dictionary of Professor H. Jl. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Sui>plemeiit, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-ICnglish Vocabulary. By 
Theodok Golustucker. Farts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 18.56-1868. Gs. each. 

Goldstficker. —I^nini: His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Invrs- 

* tigation of some Literary and Chronological Gfiestions wlpch may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Komarilw-Swamin. By Theodor GoldstUckkr. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2k. ' • 

Goldstiicker. —On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration" 

OF Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East ^India As¬ 
sociation on the 8Ui June, 1870. Theodor GolostUcker, Professor of 

Sanskrit in University College. London, hsc. Demy Svo., pp. 56, sewed, 

la. Gd. 
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Govor.— The Folk-Soeos oe SotncHEEsr Iksia.. By Cha£i.1ss E. GhsvEB. 
8«o. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth lOs. 6d, ^ 

Gratnmatography.—A Maeeai. of Befekence to the Alphabets of 

Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
' Ballhoum. Royal 8to. pp. 80, cloth. _7s.6d. 
j The “ Grammatography” is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple in its design, it vill be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the coireotor of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 


I 

Afghan (or Fushto). 
Ambaric. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
Bfigis. 

Burmese. 

Canarese (or CamAtaea). 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 

Cutle. 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic). 


ALPHABETICAI. IKDEX. 


Czeohian(orBohemian). Hebrew (current hand). 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Estrangclo. 

Ethiopic. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic.. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 

Greek (Archaic). 

G^crati(orGuzzeratte) 

Hieratic. 

Hieroglyphics. 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew (Archaic). 
Hebrew (Habbinical). 


Hebrew (Judeeo-Ger' 
Hungarian. [man). 
Illynan. 

Irish. 

Italian (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform. 
Modem Greek (Romaic) 
Mongolian. 

Numidian. 

OldSlavoiiic(orCyriUIc). 
Falmyrenion. 

Persian. 

Persian Cuneiform. 
Phoonician. 


Polish. 

Pushto (or Afghan). 
Romaic (Modem Greek 
Bussian. 

Runes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic (Old). 
Sorbian (or Wendish). 
Swedish. 

Syriac. 

Tamil. 

Telugn. 

Tibetan. 

Turkish. 

Wallachian. 

Wendish (or Sorbian). 
Zend. 


Grassmaon. —Wortbrbitch zum Big-Veda. Von Hermann Grassmann, 
Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasium zu Stettin. 8vo. pp. 1773. iSl lOs. 


Green. —Shakespeare and the Emblem-Writers: an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book I.iterature down to a.d. 1616. By Henky Gheen, M.A. »In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 672, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Pbotolith. 
I’lates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium Sro. £l 11s. Gd; large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12s. Gd. 

Grey. —Handbook of African, Attstkalian, and Polynesian Phi- 
LODOGY, as represented in the Library of iJis Excellency liir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir Gkorge Guey and Dr. H. I. Blbkk. 


Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20«. 

Vol. I. 'Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 4s, 

Vol. I. Pfirt 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2». 

Vol. II. Part 1.—Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3s. . 

Vol. II. Part 2.'—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. 1«. 

Vol. II. Parts.—Fiji Islands and Kotuma (with Supplement to Part IL, Papuan Lan-* 
gauges, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. no. 34. 2s. 

Vol. II. Fart 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. Svo. pp. 
76. 7s. 

Vol. II. Part 4 (contiftuatia i ).—Polynesia and Borneo. Svo. pp. 77-154. 7s. 

Vol. HI. Part l-^-Manuscripts and Incunables. Svo. pp. viU. and 24. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.—Early Printed Books. England. Bvo. pp. vi. and 266.. 12s. 

Grey. —Maori Mementos : being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Natiye People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.8. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; tp which is added a small Collec¬ 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. Svo. pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 12«. 

Griffin. —The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin¬ 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their.Political Relation'- wit&the British Govern¬ 
ment. By Lepel H. GripAn, Bengal Civil Service ; Under Secretary to the 
Government df t^e Punjab, Author of “ The Punjab Chiefa,” etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 21«. 
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Griffis. —TeCp Mikado’s Empike. * Book I. History of Japan Jrom 
660 B.o. to 1872 A.D. Book II. Personal Experiences, Obsorvatioas, and 
Stuttics in Japan, 1870-74. By W. E. Guifpis. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 
626. £1. 

Griffith. —Scenes ebom the Ramatana, Meghaduta, etc. Translated 
.by Rapfu T H. Guipfith, M.A.* Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloMi. 6». 

CoNTKNTB.—Preface—Ayodhya—Kavan Doomed—The Birth of Hama—The Heir apparent— 

Mantbara’s Guile—Dasarutha’s Oath—The Step-mother- Mother and Son—The Triumph of 

Love—Eamwellt—The Hermit’s Son—Tlio Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Rape of Slta— 

Kitma’s Despair—The Messeiigrer Cloud—Khumbakuma—The Suppliant Dove—True Glory- 

Feed the Poor—The Wise Scholar. 

Griffith.— The RAmAtan of VAi-miki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Guiffitu, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. S vols. 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 
1870. 18«. 

Vol. TI., containing Book II.. with additional Notes and Index of Names. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 504, cloth. 18s. 

Vol. III. Demy 8vo. pp. v. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15«. 

Vol. TV. Demy 8vo. pp. viii. aftd 432. 1873. I8«. 

Vol. V. Demy 8vo. pp. 368, cloth. 1875. 15s. 

Grout. —The Isizclu: a Grammar of the Zulu. Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 4.32, cloth. 21s. 

Gnbematis. —Zoot-ooical Mythology ; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Anoelo T)E Guhehnatis, Professor of Sanskrit and (Comparative Literature 
in the Institute di Studii Superior! e <ii Perfezionamento at P'lorence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28*. 

Gimdert. — A Malayalam and ENtfLrsH Picttonabt. By Rev. H. 
Gunoekt, D. J*h. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 1116. jfe'2 10s. 

Haas. —Catalogue of Sanskkit and P.ali Hooks in tHE Libeaky op 
THE British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 

• , Trustees of t!»c British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 Is. 

of Shiraz. —Selections fbom his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bickneli.. With Preface by A. S. Bicknf.ll. Demy 
4to., pp. XX. and 384, printed on fine stout pUite-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Uekiiekt, 
R.A. £'l 2s. , • 

Wnldetnfi.n - — PfiNNSYi.vANiA Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M.,*Profe8sor of Com¬ 
parative Philology in the University of I’enusylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and“70, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6cf. 

HaP —MoDiaiN English. By Fitzedwabd Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo.*cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10s. &d. 

TTnW — On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Reference to 
Reliable. By Fitzkuwahd H all, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon.; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King's College, London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 238. 7s. 6d, 

TTwhe Breitmanh Ballads^— See*under Leland. 

Hardy. —ChkistiInity aUd Buddhism Compabed. By the late Rev. 
RfSFBNCE Hai^y, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6s^ 

—The Diwan op Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poe’t’ of .the 
Sixth Century of the Christian ^Er*. Edited by R. HabsouA »With Illustra- 
tions. 4to, pp. 43. 3s. &d. 
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Saswell. —Gbakmaticai. Notbs and •Vocabttiakt of »>rHE PaotrAir 

J>.ANOt;AOE. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Hcv. J. M. 
llASWEiii.. 8vo. pp. xvi. and IfiO. 1 5*. 

^Ug.—T HE Book oe Aroa Vikaf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Kevissd and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introj^uctiou, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the (>osht-i P'ryano and Hadokht Nask. By iMAHTiN 
HAto, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxv., v., and 316. £1 5*. 

Haug. — A Lecxcee on an Oriotnai. Speech of Zoroaster (Tasna 45), 
r with remarks on his age. By Martin Hauo, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1863. 2a. ' 

Haag. —The Aitarkta Brahmaham of the Rio Veda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited,Translated, and Explained by Martin Uatio, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, jtc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 318. Vol. II. Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 54,4. £2 2s. 

*Haug. — An Oi.d Zand-Pahravi Glossary. Rclited in the Original 

Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destur IIushenoji Jamaspji. High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Hauo, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay, llvo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15s. 

Hang. — An Old Pahlavi-Pa/and Glo.ssary. Edited, with an Alpha¬ 
betical Indek, by Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with an inti'oductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Hauo, Ph.D. Publish^ by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1<;70. 28*. 

Heaviside. —American Antiquities ; or, the New World the Old, ahd 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp, 46, sewed. Is. Gd, 

Hepbnm.-'»-A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japailese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii., 632 and 201. £8 8s. 

Hepburn. —Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. By 
J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author from his larger work. 
Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. hnd 206. 1878. 18s. 

Hemisz. — A Guide to Conversation in the Eng'lish and Chinese 
Languages, fpr the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsevhera. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. lOs. 6(<. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese grouRs, 

engraved on steel, and oast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellln Lcgrand, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Hincks. —Bpecimen Chapters of an AssYiiiikN Grammar. By the late 
Bev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

HodgEon. —Essays on the Languages, LiTERATuiiE, and ItEureioN 
or Nepal and Tibet ; ''together with farther Papers on the Oeografiny, 
Ethnology, Commerce of those'Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late 
British Minister at Nepfil. Reprinted with Corrections and Additions from 
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** Illustrakons of the Lit^aturc and Religion of t Buddhists,” Serampore, 
1841; and “Selections from the Record of the Government of Bengal,” 
No? XXVII, Calcutta, 1857. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 28S. 14ii. 

Hoffmann.— Shopping Dialoguns, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 8». 

Hoffinann, J. J.— A Japanhse Guammau. Second Edition. Large 

8vt). cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates. £1 Is. 

Holbein Society.— Subscription £1 Is. per annum. A List of Publi¬ 

cations to be had on application. 

Hopkins.— Elementahy Grammar op the Turkish Language. With 
a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. ‘S.*. 6rf. 

Howse.— A Grammar of the Cube Language. With which is com¬ 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. Hy Joseph Howse, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7«. 6</. 

Hnnter.— A Comparative Dictionary of tuf. Languages of India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By VV. W. Hunter, B.A., M.R.A. S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty's Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. anffl 
224, cloth. £2 2s. * 

Hunter.— Statistical Account of the Provinces op Bengal. By 
W. W. Hunter, LL.D., Director-General of .-statistics to the Government of 
India, etc., Author of ‘ The Annals of Rural Bengal,’ etc. In G vols. Demy 
8vo. ^Shortly^ 

Ikhwanu-s Safa.— IhkwAnu-b SafI ; or. Brothers of Purity. De¬ 
scribing the Contention between Men ami Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Ilimlusthni by I’rofessor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and loti, cloth. Is. 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Desearch in Archaso- 
logv. History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by Jjvmes Huhoess, M.lt.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to, Published 12 numbers 
^ per annum. Subscription £'l. 

Inman.— Ancifnt Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
AND Exti.ainf.d. By Thomas Inman, M.D. Second Edition. With Illustra¬ 
tions. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xl. and 148. 1874. 7s. tid. ^ 

International HuiBismata Orientalia. See under Marsden. 
Jiuminiya-Nyaya-Mala-Vistara — See under Auctobsss Sanscriti. 

Jataka (^he), together with its Commentary. Now first published 
• in Pali, by V. Fausboll, with a Translation by 11. C. Childers, late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. To be completed in five volumes. Text. Vol. I. 
Part I. Roy. 8vo. sewed, pp. 224. 7s. 6rf. 

Jenkins's Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English D*cttonary of all 

except i^miliar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabez Jenkins. 64roo., 
pp. 664, cloth. ls.»6rf. 

Johnson.— Oriental 'KeiigionS, and thfjr Helation to-Universal 
Religion. India. By Samuel-Johnson. Third Edition. Large 8vo., pp. vi. 
and 802, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 Ss. 

]^alid-i-Afghani. — Translation op’the IJalh>-i-Afghani, the Text¬ 
book for the Pakkhto Examim^on, with Notes, Historical. Geographical, 
Grammatical, and Explanatoryf By TREvpa Chichele J*lowdbn. Imp. 8vo. 
pp. XX. and 406, with a Map. Lahore, 1826. £2 2«. 
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• 

-A CoMMENTAKY ON Pi-NINl’s GRAMMATICAL APHpRISMS. . By 

I’A-Ndit Jayaditva. Edited by Pandit BA'la SAsTitt, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares. First part, 8vo. pp. 490. 16s. ' 

Kellogg.— A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
' the Standard Hindi, Braj, and the Eastern Hindi of the Ramnyan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Kumaon, Avadh, Haghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Phil6logical Notes. By the Rev. S. H. Kellogg, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21s. 

Kern. —The Artabhatiya, with the Commentary BhatadlpikS, of 
Paramadiyvara, edited by Dr. U. Kern. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9s. 

Kern. — The Brhat-S.vnhitI ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part I. 8vo. pp. 60, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-164. Part 4 pp. 15.'>-210. Part 5 pp. 211—266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2s. each part. \_Will be completed in liin& Parte. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illtiminator of the Underatanding). By Maulavf 

Haftzu'd-din. A new edition of the Ilinddst&ni 'J'ext, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By ED-yvAiiD B. Eaktwick, M.P., F.E.S., 
F.S.A., M.K.A.S.j Professor of HindustHiii at the late Hast India Company’s 
r College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 

Kidd,—C atalogue of the Chinese Library of the Boyal Asiatic 
* Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kielhom.— A Grammar op the Sanskrit Language. By F. Kielhorn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

Kielhorn.—K atyayana and Patanjali. Their llclation to each other 
and to Panini. By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient. Lang. Poona. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 1876. 3s. 6d. 

Kilgonr.—T he Hebrew or Iberian Back, including the Pelasgians, 
the Pbenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 76. 1872. 2s. fid. 

Kistner.— BtiDDHA and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 
O'lTO Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

Koch.— A H 1 .STORICAL Grammar of the English Language. By C. F. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated hy the Rev. 
R. Morris, LL.D., M.A. \Nearly ready. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, aTh. 1284 (1867). 

16mo. pp. 942.' 7s. 6d. 

Koran (The). — See also Sale. 

Kroeger.—T he Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Kroeger. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7s. 

CoNTKNTK.—Chairtpr I. The MinqpsinBor and the Minnesonfi:.— II. The Minnelay.— lit. The 
Divine MinnesoiiE.—IV. Wulther von der Vonclwc’ide.—V. Ulrich von Lichtenstein.—VI.* The 
Metrical Romances of the Minnosinifcr and Gottfried von .Strassburg’s • Tristaiuand Isolde.” 

Laoombe.—D ictionnaire et Grammatre de la Lanque des Cris,. 

par Ic Rev. Pere Alb. Lacombe. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. &nd 713, iv. and 190. 21s. 
Xiaghu Kanmudf. A Sanskrit Grammar. By Varadaruja. With an English 

Version, Commentary, and References. By. James R. BALLiCNTYNE, LL D., Prin¬ 
cipal of the Suskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. £l lle.Bd. 

liand.-'-'THE Principles of Hebrew Grammar.® By J. P. N. Land, 
Professor of logic and M^taphysic in the Uiiivei-sity of Leyden. Translatfed 
from the Duteh bv Reginald Lane PohLBi- Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part II. Words, CrOwn Svo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
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Leg^e.-TskTrOTTRAL LKCTVltR t>N THE CoNSTTTTTTING OF A CHINESE CcAIR 

in the University of Oxford. Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oot. 27th, 
18761 by Rev. James Leooe, M.A., LL.D., ProfosHor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Oxford. 8vo. pp. 28, setred. 6t/. 

Leg'ge.—T he Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Kxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leooe, 
DiD., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. 2#. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea. the Books of Shang, and the Pro¬ 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 2s. 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
CRiow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the Sly^-King, or the Lessons from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2«. 

Vol. IV. Part II. containing the,First Part of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £,'1 2«. 

Vol. V. Part I. containing Dukes Vin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
and Ch‘ing; and the I'rulegomeua. Royal 8vo. cloth, p^). xii., 148 and 418. 
£2 2 «. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents:—Dukes Seang, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 2s. 

Legge.— The (hiiNssE Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By James Leooe, D.D., LL.D. 
Vol. i. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10«. 6rf. 

Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mencius. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 412. 12*. 

Vol. III. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. 
and 432. *J.2s. 

Xteigll.—T he Heliqion of the Worli>. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2s. lid. 

Leland. —The English Gipsies and their Language, ^y Charles 
G. Lelanu. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 2s. (id. 

belaud.—T he Brbitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles 
G. Lelanu, Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. 6s. 

Hans Bkeitm^nn’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 

,G. Lelanu. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi.* and 74, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Lelanu. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles 6. Lelakd. Second 
edition. Square, pp.*72^sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann in 6hurch. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With^an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition.^ Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. Is. * . 

Hans Breitmann as an Uthla#. Six New Ballads,*with a Glossary. 
Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 
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Lela^d.—F usang ; or, the Discovery of America by ChinoSe Buddhist 
Pr/esta in the Fifth Century. By Chaki.es G. LiEeano. Cr. Bvo. cloth, 
pp. xix and 212. 7*. Orf. * 

Leland.-:— English Git*sy Songs. In llommany, with Metrical English 
, Translations. By Ciiauleb G. I.kland, Author of “The Knglish Gipsies,” 
etc. i Prof. E. Ii, Palmek; and Jankt Tuckby. Crown bvo. cloth, pp.xii. 
and 276. 7*. 6«f. . 

Leland. —Pine in-English Sing-Song ; or Songs and Stories ill the 
China-Euglish Jiiulect. With a Vocabulary. By Chaules G. Leland. Fcap, 
bvo. cl., 2>p. viii. and 140. 1876. 5». 

Leonowens. —The English Governess at the Siamese Coiikt - 

being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Rangkok. By Anna 
. Hauhiette LKciNotvRNs. With illustrations fiom Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Sia'ui. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 332. 1870 12«. 

Leonowens. —The Romance ok Siamese Harem Life. By Mrs. Anna 

H. I.EONOWEN.S-, Author of “ '1 he Knglish Governess at the (Siamese Court.” 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Psq. Crown ■3vo cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14«. 

Literature. —Transactions of the Koyal Society of Literature op 
the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parti in 3 vols. 4to. plates ; 1827 -39. 
Second Series, 10 vols. or 30 parts, and vol. xi. parts I and 2, 8vo. plates, 

' 1843-76. A complete set, as far us published, £10 lOs. A list of the contents 

of tile volumes and parts on application. 

Lbbscheid.- -English an.d Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin IToiiunciation. By the Rev. W. I.ouschbid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.l.R.G.S. A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pj). viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. £’8 8.V. 

Lohscheid. —Chinese and PiNGLisH Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Looschf.id, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.l.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 60'), 

bound. £2 8s. 

Ludewig (Hermann E.)— The Literature of American Aroriginai 
Lanouaobb. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Tounp.k. 
Edited by Nicolas Thubnrk. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v.— viii. ; editor's Preface, pp. iv. — x<i ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. —xiv.; and Litroductory Biographical Noticed, 
pp. xiv—xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then fallow Dr Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Flditor, pp. 
1—209; Professor l urner’s Additions, with those of the Kditor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 247—256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 2.37, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10 a. QH. * w 

Lnzzatto. —(xramJiar of the Birlical Cualdaic Language and the 
'Talmud Barvlonicai. Idio.ms. By S. D. Luzzatto. Translatcid from the 
Italian by J. S. Goi-dammer. Gr. 8vo. cl., pi). 122. 7». &d. 

Maegowan. —A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Macoowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. 8eweh,pp, xvii. and 200. 
Amoy. 1871. £1 1«. 

Maclay and Baldmn. —An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin^.A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission, tvo. half-bound, jip. 1132. Foochow, 1871. £4 4«. 

Mahabharafa. Translated into Hindi for Madan M&hun Bhatt, by 
Krishnachandradhaumadhikauin of Benares. (Containing all but the 
• Harivansh.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 674, 810, and 1106. • £3 3*. 

Maba-Vira-Cbarita; or, th« Adventures of the Great Hero Rama: 
An Indian Diwma in Seven Acta. Translated into English X'rose from the 
Sanskrit of Bbavabhiiti. By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6 t . 
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Maino-i.Kliaird (The BOQk ef tte). — The Pazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, ya the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a tilossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, pp 
I'S*. 1871. 16s, 

Maltby . —A PRACTICAL Handbook of the IThiya oh Odita LANotrAOE. 
8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 10s. 6rf, 

ManavarKalpa-Sutra; being a portion of this ancient AVork on Vaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarii.a-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theoduii Gomistuckku.. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. *£4 4s. 

Iffani^ulus Vocabnlorom; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
IlbNllY B. Wheateky. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 670, clqtfa, 14s. 

Manning. —An Inqxtiry into the Chaeacter and Origin of the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
James Manning, Q.A.S., Ilecorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. iis. 

March. —A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon LANetiAGE: 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-Qerman. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1873. 10s. 

Markham. —(iniCHirA Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to¬ 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru ; collected by Clements II. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chile. Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 6vo., pp. 223, cloth. £1. llx. 6d. 

Markham. —Oi.i.anta: A Drama in the Quichua Langttage. Text, 
Translation, «nd Introduction, By Clements 11. Markham, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, doth. 7s. (id. 

Markham. — A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of 
Chiiichon, and Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1629—39. With a Plea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., 
F. U.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Ac^^mia: Csesarese 
NM.urse Curios^rum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 11^ With a Map, 

2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Koxburghe bindingf 28s. 

Markham.*— Toe Narratives op the Mission of George Bogle, 
M.C.S., to the Teshu Luma, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. 
Bdited, with Nojos and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clements R Markham, C.B., JF.R.S. De^y 8vo., with Maps and Illus¬ 
trations, pp. clxi. 314, cl. 21s. 

Marsden’s * Numismata Orientalia. New International Edition. 

Part I. Ancient Indian Weights. By Edward Thomas, F.R S., etc., etc. 
With a Plate and Map of the India of Manu. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 84. 9s.J>d. 

Part II. Coins of^tbe UrtuJd Turkumans. By Stanley Lane Poole. Royal 
4to. pp. xii. and 44, and 6*plates! 9s. 

Part HI. The Coinage^of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Aebsemeuids#. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. 4to. pp. viii. and 66, witi) three autotype 
plates. 
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Part IV. The Poins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Eowahb Thomas^Boobbs., 4to. 
pp. iv. and 22, and 1 plate. Just ready. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage, By Pbrcy Gabdnbii, M.A, 4to. 7 Autotype 
Plates and about 60 pages. Nearly ready. 

SEdSon. —Btjrmah: its People and ISTi^turul Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations. Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Biirinah. 
By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the Aoierican 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cl. Rangoon, 1860. 80s. 

Uason. —The Pali Text oe Kachchayano’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Siilgalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 2('8, 76, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. .:fc’l ll«- 6<f. 

Mathews. —Abraham bi^n Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
TiCLKB, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 34, 24. 2s. &d. 

^athiiraprasada Misra. —A Trilingual Dictionary, beinpr a compre¬ 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdd, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urd6 and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathuuA- 
fkasAda Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. j£l2 2s. 

Mayers. —Illustrations oe the Lam.\ist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By Wii.liam FreubuicK Maykhs, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. Is. Sd. 

9 

Mayers —The Chinese Reader’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio¬ 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Maybrs, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at I'ekiug, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. .£1 5s. 

Medhurst. —Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and FamiSiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Mbdhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition, ttvo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanslfrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By tlie 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., Roden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of tbe Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863 

1864. 8vo., pp, 542, cloth. 21s. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. II. 8vo., pp. X. 464, cloth. 21s. ^ 

Mills. — Tnb Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhiftra. — A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. 8vo. cl., pptl92. 7s. 6d. 

Minocheherji.— Pahlavi, Gujarati, and English Dictionary. By 
Jamagpji Dasti'r Minoi hbhbrji .Iamasf Asana, Ft How of the University of 
Bonibay, and Bombay Branch of tbe Royal Asiatic Society. 

Vol. I. (Tg t» completed in three volulnes .) Demy 8vo. pp. clxziz and 168, 
with Pbotographief Portrait of the Author. 14s. 
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Hitsa.—T hS: AiTEiQtrrriEs of Orissa. By Rajenbeaeaia Muha. 
Vol. I. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, cloth, 
pp.*180. With a Map and 36 Plates. 4s, 

Moellendorff. — Mandai, op Chinese Bibeiooraphy, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to Chma. By P. G. and O. F. vok MoKiiEENOoiifF, 
•Interpreters to ll.I.G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 378. £\ 10«. 

Uolesworth. —A Dictionary, Mauathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Molfswortb. assisted by Geokgb and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Mulesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1837. jC3 3x. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium of Moleswortu’s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Bai»a Pakmanji. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 21*. 

Morley. —A Dksckiptitf, Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Pkksian Lanouauks preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of (ireat Britain and Ireland, ^y VV'illiam H. Mohlby, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. Eondon, 1834. Us. Qd. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Kev. 
R. Murhison, !>.]>. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 829J 
cloth. Shanghae, 1863. £6 6«. * * 

MnhaniTned. —The Life of Mohammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Misham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand V’Usten- 
FELD. The Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed. Price 21s. Introduction, 
INotes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d. Each 
part sold separately. 

The test based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsio, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 
bc^ carefully revised by the Icunicd editor, and printed with tlie utmost exactness. 

Muir. —Original Sanskrit Texts, on tho Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
' Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

• ,Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
84 o. pp. XX. 5;J‘2, cloth. 1868. 2Is. 

• Vol. II. The Trans-Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 

Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21.v. • 

—Vol.JlII. The V*4las : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, tin 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, Fevised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

• _ Vol. IV. ^lomparison of the Ve<lic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 324, cloth. 1873. 21.f. 

Vol. V. Conlributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedi» Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, cloth, 

187T», 21«. 

Miiller. —'i'HE Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserTod to ns 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Mui.ler^M.A., Fellow of All Souls't’ollege ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc.,et^. Voliim'e 1. Hymns to the Mamts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp clii. and 264. 12s. (id. . 

Muller. —The HyM]s^^ of the Rig-Vrda in the Samhita and Pu’da Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max MuLLERf M^., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two TexCk on Paral^l Pages. 111^2 t(Is. 8vt>., pp. 1700, 
sewed. 32s. [i« theprsn. 
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Uiiller.— LECTtTEB on Btodhist Nihieism. By F. Max Muiii.ee, 

M.'A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford^ Mem¬ 
ber «if the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28tb September, 1869. (Translated 
«. from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 

Nag^aada; oe the Josr oe thi^ Snake-Wohed. A Buddhist Drama 

in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Uarsha-Deva. By Paeugr Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College,.Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4‘S. &d. 

ITalop^kby^am..— Stoey of N.41a ; an Episode of the Maha-Bharata, 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Ilev. H. H. Milmam, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 15«. 

Naradiya Dharma Sastram; oe, the Institutes of Naeada. Trans¬ 
lated for the First Time from the uupublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius 
Jolly, University, Wur/.burg. With a Preface, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. lOs. &d. 

ITewmail. — A Dictionaey of Modern Aradic— 1. Anglo-Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo-Aiabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols.asrown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 378—484, cloth. jCl 1«. 

Kewman. —^A Handbook of Modeen Aeabtc, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth. London, 1888. 6s. • 

Newman. —The^Text of the Iguvine lNscuirTioN.s, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
i.atin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 

Newman. —OHlHoePT: or, a simple mode of Accentiftg English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28,sewed. 1869. Is. 

Nodal.— Elementos de GeamAtica Qdichua 6 Idioma de los Yncas. 
Bajo los Auspicios de la Bedentora, Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los AborSjenes Peruanos. Par el Dr. Jose Fernandez JSodaa, 
Abogado de los Tribunates de Justicia de la Repdblica del Per6. Boyal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 Is. 

Nodal.—Los ViNcxjLos de Ollanta t Cusi-Kcutlloe. Deama eiS^ 
Quichua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Caste'lana al Frente 
de su 'I'esto por el Dr. Josil Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunates 
de Justicia de la RepCblica del Perh. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fii&ntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijencs Peruanos. 
Roy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7«. 6d. 

Notley.— A Compaeatite Geammae of the Feench, Italian, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7a. 6d. 

Nutt. —Eeagments of a Samaeitan Taegum. Edjted from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and J.iterature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 15». ' 
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Bnttr — A SsKTCH OF SAM^arniu- Bistort, Dogma, ard Literatgrb. 

Published as an Introduction to “ Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. yf. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 6s. 

Nutt. — Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Doebi^e 
Lettbrs by R. Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. M oses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
b 5 r the same Author, translated by Aben Rzra. Hdited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an Knglish Translation by J. W. Nuit, M.A. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 312. 
1870. 7s. Gd. 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor, C. Over de Linden, of the Helder. 
The Original Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema ; accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr. Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William R. 
Sandbach. 8vo. cl. pp. xxvii. and 223. 6s. 

Ollanta: A Drama in tue Quichua Language. See under Markham 

and under Nodal. 

Oriental Congress.— Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna¬ 

tional Congress of Clricutalists bald in London, 1874. Roy. 8vo. paper, pp. 76. 6s. 

Oriental Congress — Transactions of the Second Session of th% 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited by Roueht K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8va. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 466. 21.v. 

Oshum. —The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 

Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, cloth. 
•£2 2.*. 

Vol. I.—I'roin the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram, 

Vol. II.—From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony *of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By V\ii.iiAt* Palmer, M.A., and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols.. 8vo. dTbtb, pp. Ixxiv. and 428, and viii. and 636. 1861. 1^. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary op the Persian Language. By E. 
II. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. 
6qnare 16ino. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10« 6d. 

^^filmar. —Leaves from a Word Hunter’s Note BookT Being some 
Contributions to Knglish Etymology. By the Rev A. Sm^the Palmer, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7s. 6d. 

Palmer. —^The Song of the Reed ; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., panibridgc. Crown 8vo. pp. 208, handsomely bound in cloth. 6s. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from from Omer el Kheiyfiin,and 

front other Persian as well as Arabic poets. ^ 

Pand-Ndnidll. — The Pand-NXmah ; or, Books of Counsels. By 
AdahbXd MakXkpand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujeratbi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dad^^'ho^. And from Gujeratbi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edaiji. Fcap. 8vo. seweej. 1876. Gd. 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks oii Professor Max Muller’s Translation of the 

“ Rig-Vepa.” •Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 

, • • 

Pksnati. —Etudes sur les TchinghianIis ^Gypsies) qu Bohemlenb de 
L* Empire Ottoman, Par Aubxa^ure G, Pabpati, M.P. ‘Liurge 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. ^28s. 
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Patoll. —Cowasxeb Pateli's Cheonologt,. containing c«rrespo^ing 
D.Ktes of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindds, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjkb SbRABJEB 
Patex.!.. 4to. pp. viii. and 184, cloth. 50*. 

Pfcking Gazette.— Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1873, 

1874, 1875, and 1876. 8vo. pp. 137, 124, 160, 177. 10*. 6rf. each. 

Percy. —Bishop PERcr’s Ponro Manttscrtpts—BA nnAns and Romahcts. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Fnrnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall,' Cam¬ 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.S.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. BIO; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vpl. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4«. Extra demy 8vo halt-bound, 
oh Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What¬ 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Philolo^cal Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in¬ 
cluding the Proceeding!’ of the Pliilological Society for the years 1842-18.53. 
6 vols. The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 vols. The 

1‘liilological Society’s Extra Volumes. 9 vols. la all 30 vols. 8vo. bound in 
cloth lettered. £19 3«. 6<f. 


Sold Separately. 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society for the years 1842-1853. 6 vols. 

8vo. cl. £3. 

Very few sets remain for sale. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 15 vols. 8vo. cl. £10 16ii, 

The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to be had<in 
complete sets, as above. 


Separate Volumes. 

For 1854 : containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakeslcy, Rev,,T, O. Cockaym, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. W. Donaldson, Dr. Theod. Goldstiicker, Prof. T. Hewitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. R. G. Latham, J. M. J-udlow, Hensloigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £1 lOiT. 

For 1855: with papers by Dr. Carl Abel, Dr. W. Bleek, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 
A. Gurney, Jas. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. R. G. Latham, Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thos. Watts, Henaleigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. '£1 It. 

**• Kimilarai Language of Australia, by W. Ridley; and False Etymolog^ies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. 1*. 

For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de Haan, W. C. Jourdain, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dv. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Poro'viie, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (The Papers relating to the Society's Dictioiikry 
are omitted.) £l 10». " 

• The price of the volumes,’T864 and 1855, is 21s. each. That of the volume 
for 1866-7, 3Ps. The subsequent volumes are 12s. each, excepting that for 1858: 
including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives oLthe Saints, edited from MSS. 
by F. J. Furnivall; and papers by Ern. Adams, Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, 
Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haan Hctteina, Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Lottner, etc. 
8Vo. cl. 12s, * 

For 1869: with papers by Dr.' E. Adams, jprof. Aufrecht, Herb. Coleridge, P. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. Fnlszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 
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Philological Society (Tr^saotiona of The)— continued. 

For 1§60>1: including The Play of the Sacrament; and Pascon agau Arlnth, the 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., cditeil by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; and papers by Dr. E. Adams, T. P. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. JI. 
.Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirl wall, Honsleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey¬ 
mouth, etc. 8 VO. cl. 12«. • 

For "1862-3 : with p^ers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Honsleigh Wedgwood, R. F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

For 1864 ; containing 1. Manning’s (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Origin 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text ot 
the Iguvinc Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnesfs (Dr. 
W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect; 4. Gwrcans An Bys—^'I'he 
Creation: a Cornish Mystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
i^okes, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

Separately : Manning’s Inquiry, 3*.—Newman’s Iguvinc Inscription, 3«.— 
Stokes’s Gwrcans An Bys, 8*. • 

For 1865: including Wheatley’s^(H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language; and papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof. T. H. Key, Rev. E. U. Knowles, Prof. II. Manley 
Hun. G. 1’. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfuijson, Dcnsleigh Wedgwood, H. 
B. AVheatley, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. , 

For 1866; including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edinondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayh-y, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, llensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

The Volumes for 1867, 1868-8, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Bi^ides contributions in the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume foi 
1867 also includes: 1. I’eacock’s (Rob. H.) Glossary of the Hundred of I.onsdiile; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Paheotypo representing Spoken Sounds;- and on the 
Diphthong “ Oy.” The volnnie for 1868-9—1. Ellis’s (.A.’j.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry HI. in Oct. 1268; to which are added “ The Cuckoo’s Song 
4i.yd “The Prisoaer’s I’raycr,’’ Lyrics of the Xlll. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whitlc^ Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2—1. Murray’s (Jas. A. II.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
-1873-4—Sweet’s (II.) Hit'tory of English Sounds. 

For 1876-6 : containing the Rev. Richard Morris (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E.*Ij. Rrandreth ; 
2, C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives; 3. Changes made by four 
young Children in Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. :Af. Menzies; 4. The 
Manx Language, by 11. Jenner ; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
ElworUiy; 6. English Metre, by Prof. J. B. Mayor; 7. Words, I.ogic, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet; 8. The Russian Language anti its Dialects, by W. R. 
Mortill; 9. Relics of the Cornish Language in Mount’s Buy, by H. Jenner. 
Parts 1 and 2, ^vo. 

%* Part 3 is in the press. 

• • 

The Society'e Extra T^lumes. 

Skeat’s (Rev. W. W.) Moeso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction,*an Outline of 
Moeso-Gothic Gramm'ar, sind a List of Anglo-Saxon and old ami modern Eng¬ 
lish Words etymologically coHiiected with Moeso-Gothic. London, 1868. 
Sq. 8vo. cl. 9«. 

* • * 

Mediaeval Greek Texts; A Collection ®f the Earliest Compositions' In Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1600. I^ith Prolegomena and C»itic,al Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. . Seven Poems, throq of which apnear^for the first time. 
London, 1870. 8vo. 10s. 6rf. * 
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Phillips. — This Doctrine oe Adbai Tfis A-POstle. first Edited 

itr a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an-English Transaction and 
Notes. By Oeoroe Phieeips, D.D., President of Queen’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7*. 6(i. 

l^eroe the Ploug^hman’s Crede (about 4 394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of Tc’inity ColleRe, Cambridge, R. S, 15.. Col¬ 
lated with the MS. Bibl. Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Teat of 1553, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough” 
(about 1600 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 702. By _ the 
Rev. Waeter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. Qd. 

Phnentel. — CuAnKo desckiptivo t comparattvo de eas Lengitas 
iNuioENAS »B Mexico, o Tratado dc Pilologia Mexicana. Par B’kancibco 
P iMENTBE. 2 Edicion unica completa. 3 Volsunie 8vo. Mexico, 1875. 
£2 2 «. 

Pischel.—HEMACANBRAf’s Grammatik der Prakritspracuen (Siddha- 
hemacandram Adhyaya VIII.) mit Kritischen und Erlautcrnden Anmerkiingen. 
Herausgegeben von Richaku Pischel. Hart I. Text und Wortverzeichniss. . 
8vo. pp. xiv. and 236. 8s. 

S?ope.— A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the Common 
Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorlf and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Oomplainu. Official Documents, and a Key to the Exercises. By Rev. 
G. U. Pope. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 2ts. 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or. The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuebi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Hhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original 'I'ext with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Mannscriptn in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East. India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor* 
rections. 8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14#. c 

Priaulx.— Qujestiones Mosaic..®; or, the first part of the Book 'of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond db 
Bbauvoiu Pkiaoex. 8vo. pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12#. 

Pamayan of yalmiki.—5 vol.s. Sec under Griffith. 

Bam Jasan. — A Sanskrit and English Dictionart. Being dn 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jab an, Queen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronaige of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 

Bam Baz. —Essay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4tq. pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. London, 1834. £2 2a. 

'» ' 

Bask. — A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From the Danisb 
of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thouee. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Bawlinoon. — A Commentary on the Cdneifoam Inscriptions of 
Babylonia ahd Assyria, Inclading Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, abdi-Brief Notice of the Ancient> Kings of Nineveh and. Babylon, 
by Mgjor H. C. Rawlimsom. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2s. 6d. 
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Rawl^on^^OtTTLiirES or As«triak History, from the Inscriptiojps of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Cof Rawlinson, 0 B., followed by some Ren^arks by 

A. Layako, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1852. 1«. 

Hawlinson. —Inscription of Tiolath Pilesbr I., Kino op Assyria, 

B. c. 1160. as transliitedby Sir H. Ra-wi.inson, Fox Tabbot, Ksq., Dr. HiroRb, 

• and Dr. Oppkbt. Published by Ibe Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd., pp. 74. 2a. 

HawMnson. — Notes on the Earey History of Babyionia. By 
Colonel 11AWI.1N80.N', C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. Is. 

B,edhouse. —The Turkish Campaigner’s Vade-Mecum op Ottoman 

CouiioauiAi. Language ; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully 
selected Vocabulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English And Turkish, 
and Turkish and English: also a few Familiar Dialogues; the whole in English 
characters. By J. W. Redhouse, F.U..ir.S. Oblong 32mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 332. &s. 

Henftn. —An Essay on the Age and Antiquity op the Book op 
Nabathjean Agkicultuke. To which is addectan Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Henan, Membredel’Institut, Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3.i. tid. 

Hevue Celtiqiie. —The Bevue Celtique, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con¬ 
ducted by H. Gaidoz. 8vo. Subscription, jtl per Volume. 

Bhys. —Lectpres on Welsh Philology. By John IIhys. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xii. and 458. 12s. 

Rig-Veda. — See Muller. 

B^-Veda-Sanhita ; The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmans. Trans¬ 
lated and explained by F. Max Mui.i.er, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Mahuts, oh. the 
Stokm-Goob. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. I2 a'. 6(1. 

Rig-Veda Sail)uta. — A Collection op Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con¬ 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Hig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. J'lTZEuwAKD Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. aud 348,jrice 21s, 

Rig-^eda SaAhtta. —A Collection of Ancieut Hindu H/tnns, constitat- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas. or books of the Big-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Keligious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from ^he Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit*CoUege. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14s. 

.A few copiea of Vols. II. and III. atill left. • [ Vola. V. and VI. in the IVeaa. 

Roe and* Fryer. —Trayels in India in the Seventeenth Gentuht. 
By Sir Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer* Reprinted from the “Calcutta 
Weekly Knglishmftn." 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7s. (id. 

Roelirig.—1 ’he Shortest Road to German. Designed for the u.se 
of both Teocnors and 'Studerfts. By F. L. O. Rushkio. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. vii. and 2;}5. 1874. 7*. Sd. 

Sogers. —Notice on the Dinars ’of the Abbasside Dynasty. . By 
Edwabd Thomas Rogers^ lath H.M. Consul, Cairo, '^vo. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotype Plates. 5s. 
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jEtosny.— A Gkaschab op the Chinese Lanoeaob. By Professor 

L^ox DB Rosnt. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 8s. * 

Btldy. — The Chinese Manbabin Language, after Ollendorff’s New 
Method of Xiearning Languages. By CUARI.BH Rudt. In 3 Volumes. 
• Vol. I. Grammar. 8vo. pp. 248. £1 Is. 

SalldakalpadraHia, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of KavtXh 
Badhakaxta Dbva. In Bengali characters. 4to. Parts 1 to 4CL (In 
course of publication.) 8s. 6tf. each part. 

Sakiintala. — Kalidasa’s ^akxtntala. The Bengali Recension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by Hichakd Pibchei.. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 12s. 
Sakuntala. — A Sanskbit Dkama in Seven Acts. Edited by Monieb 
„ ‘Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cl. £1 Is. 

Sale. — The Koban; commonly called The Alcoban op Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediiitely from the original Arabic. By Gbukgb 
Sale, Gent. To which is prelixed the Life of Mohammed. Croivii 8vo.»cloth, 
pp. 472. 7s. 

S&ma-Vidhana-Brahinana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by Ac C. Burxbll, M.ll.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text and Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxviii. and 104. 

12s. Cd. 

Sauskrlt Works. —A Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in 
India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by TrUbnbu & Co. KJmo. pp. 
52. Is. 

Sarva-Sabda-Samhodhini; or, The Complete Sanskrit Dictionary. 

In Teluga characters. 4to. cloth, pp. 1078. jt2 15s. 

Satow.— An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Krxest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, ^d 
IsHiBABHi M A. sax AT A, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. XX. and 366, cloth. 12s. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Saycb, M.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 7.v. 6<l. 

Sayce. — The Principles of Comparative PniLOLoot! By A. H. 
Saycb, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Ck 
8vo. cl., pp. xx.\ii. and 416. 10s. 6<f. 

Scarborough. —A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged 'by William Scarmorouoh, Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Cr. 8vo. pj). xli)". and 278. }0s.C<^ 

Scheie do ‘Vere.-'-STUDiEs in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Ufe of our Language. By M. Schele de Verk, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8 to. cloth, pp. vi. and 365'. 10s. 6el. 

Scheie do Vere.— Ameiucanisms : thf: English of the New World. 
By M. Schele De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern*^ Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8v6. pp. 685, cloth. 12s. «- 

Schleicher.— Compendium of the Comparative Grammar oh the Indo- 
European, Sanbkuit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August' 
Schleicher. Translated from the Third GermanEdition by Herbert 
Benuale. B.A., Chr. Coll. Camb. Part (. 8vo. clojth, pp. 184. 7s. 6rf. 

Part II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104.' 6s. „ 

Sohemeil. —El Mubtaker; or, .First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
' Beyrqnt). Containing Five Comedies, called Comediej;| of "Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stagei 
of Life,, from n^dn's conception unto bis and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 

Schemeil. In oni. volume, 4to.t.pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 
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Schlagfint^it.— Buddhism: in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu¬ 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlaointweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £8 2s. 

Schlagfintweit. —Oxos-sAar of GEoauAPniCAt Tebms fkom India and 

Tjbi-.t, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann db 
Schlaointweit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,” the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Sciilaqintweit’s 
'‘Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Semitic (Song’s of The). lu English Vfjrse. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 

cloth, pp. 1 iO. Os. 

Shdpuiji Edalji. — A Guammar of tue GtrjARXxf Langitagb. By 
tfHAPURjf £i>At.jf. Cloth, pp. 127. 10s. Qd. 

Shapurji Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujrati aniT Engxtsh. By SnipuRji 
F'.DALjf. Second Edition. C^rowii 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21s. 

Sherring — Thb Sacrf.d City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev, M. A. Skeurinq, M.Jf., 
LTi.D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction by FiTKedwauu Hall, Es<f., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. aiul 388, witli iiuun rous full-page illustrations. “Is. • 

Sherring. — Hindu Tribes and Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sheruing, M.A., l.Ji.B., London, Author of “ The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,” etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405. 
£i: 4.». 

Shgrring. —The History of Pkotf.stant Missions in India. From 
■ their commencement in 1706 to 1H71. By the Bev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., 
London Mission, Benares. l)cmy 8vo. cloth, pp, xi. and 482. 16«. 

Singh. —Sakhee Book; or, Tlie Descripiion of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Cooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
• wards into Ey^glislR By Sirdar Attar Singh, Chief of Bhadour. With the 
f author’s photograph. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 205. 15s. 

Skeat. — A List of English Words, the Etymology of which is illus¬ 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared in the form of an Appendix to 
Cleasby and Vigfusson’s Icelandic-English Dictionary. By the Rev. Walter 
W. Skeat, M,A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Chriet’s College, Cam- 
bt^dge; and M.A. of FIxeter College, Oxford j one of t^e Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society ; and Member of the Council of the Philo¬ 
logical ^ociety of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2». 

Smith. — K Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places,* Fergus, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries, By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 

* London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, 
and X. »»1870. lO#. 6d. 

•Smith. —Contributions towards the Materia Medica and Natural 
History op GhinaT For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Poui^a SnirrH, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China, s Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £l Is. 

Sophocles. — A Gj-ossary op Later and Byzantine Greek. By E. A. 

Sophocles, 4to., iv. and 624, cloth. 28 ^ ^ 

Sophocles. —Bomaic or Modern liREF.K Grammar. By'|2..A. Sophocles. 

8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196. 7s. 8d. 
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Sophocles. —Gejeek Lexicon of the Romaij, and BYZANTteiE Pemods 
(from B> 0 . U6 to a.u. 1100). By E. A. SotMoci.ii.8. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1183, 
cloth. 1870, £‘Z 10«. * 

Steele. —An Eastern Love Story. Kusa JXtakaya : a Buddhistic 

' Legendary I’oein, with other Stories. By Tiiomab Steedb,' Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xh. and 200. 1871. 6«. 

Steut. —The Jade Cuaplet, in Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By Ueokob Carter Sthnt, 
M.l'I.C. B. H.A.S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary,” “Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary,’' “ Chinese Lyrics,” “ Chinese Legends,” etc. Cr. 
8o. cloth, pp. 176. 5s. 

Steut.-= —A Chinese and Enplish Vocabulary in the Pekinese 
Dialect. By Gr. E. Stent. 8vo pp. ix and 677. 1871. £1 10s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and Enolish Pocket Dictionary. By G, E. 
Stent. IGino. pp. 250. 1874. 15s. 

Stoddard. — Grammar of the Modern Syriac Languaoe, as spoken in 
Oroomiiih, Persia, and in Koordisttin. By Uoj'. D. T. SToitnAnn, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. 10s. 6rf. 

Stokes.— Bednans Meri.ssek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 

• and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Kdited, with a 't ranslation and Motes, by 
Whitlky Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 
15s. 

Stokes. —Goideuca— Old and Earl 3 ’-Mi(]dle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Kdited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 192. 18s. 

Stratmann. —A Dictionary of tue Old English Language. CompilM 
from the writings of the xillth, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Fka.ncis 
Henry StratMann. Second Kdition. 4to., pp. xii. and 594. 1873, In 

wrapper, £l 11s. 6d. ; cloth, £1 14s. 

Stratmann. —An Old English Poem of the Owl and tha Nightingale’. 
Edited by Fkancis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp 60. 3s. 

Strong. — Selections from the Bostan op Sadi, translated into Enfjlish 
Verse. By Dawsonne Melanotuon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. I2mo. cloth, pp. ii, and 56. 2s. Hd. 

Snrya-Siddhanta (Translation of the). — See Whitney. 

Swamy. —The DathAvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. The Pali "I'ext and its Translation into English, with Notes.- 
By Sir M. CoumAra Swamy, Mudelihr. Demy 8vo., cloth, pp. 174. 1874, 

10s. 6d. 

Swamy. — The DatiiAvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. DemV8vo. cloth, 
pp. 100. 1874. 6s. , 

Swamy.— Sutta NipAta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Buddha. Translated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notes. By Sir M. 
CoomAka Swamy. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and ICO. 18/4. 6s. 

Sweet. —A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigiitinn the Gciiei^al J.aws of Sound Change, and fiilk 

■ Word Lists.. .,By Henry Sweet. i)ein,v 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
4s. 6<f. 
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Syed Ahm^Ed.—A SEKiEStaoF ^Issats on the Life of M ohammei?, and 
Sti^jcctB Bubsidiury thereto. By Syeii Aiimai> Khan Bahaoou, Author 

of the “ JMohamnieden Oouimentary on the Holy Bible,” Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien¬ 
tific Society. 8vo, pp. 53'2, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
. Plate, handsomely bound in clutti. £l 10s. 

Taittvi'ya-Prati 9 akhya.—See Whitnet. 

Talmud.—S elections from the Talmttd. Being Specimens of tho 

Contents of that Ancient, Book. Its Coniinentaries, Teaching, Poetry, and 
Legends. Also brief Sketches of the Men who made and commented upon it. 
Translated from the original by H. I’olano. 8vo. cloth, pp. 382. 15s. 

Tarkavachaspati. —Vachaspatya, a Conjprehensivo Dictionary, fn Tea 

Parts, t 'ompiled by Taranatua Tarkavachaspati, Professor of Grammar 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
l)ptically Arranged llictiooiiry, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copious 
.Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts 1. 
to VII. dto. paper. 1873-0. 18s. each I’art. • 

Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the Arts and 

Sciences; Architecture, Civil Milit.iry and Naval ; Civil Knginecriug, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway -Making; Meclianies ; Macliitic and Kngiffe 
Making; Shipbuilding and N'avigition; AletalUirgy, Mining and .Siiinlting; 
Artillery; Mathematics; Pliysies ; Clieuiistry; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
by Dr. K. KAltMAHScu. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. English—German—French. 8vo. pp. 6G6. 12s. 

Vol. II. Gorman—English—French. 8vo. pp. 616. 12s. 

Vol. III. French—German—Etiglisb. 8vo. pp. 618. 12s. 

Technologial Dictionary. —Poceet Dictionary tip Technical Terms 

*UsEi> IN Arts and SelENCE.s. Eiiglish-tJennan-French, Based on the 
larger Work by Kahmakscu. 3 vols imp. lOino. cloth. 12s.’ 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Hussell, about 1460—1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Kecuynge. By VVvnkyn de Wordk, Anno. Domini 
, 1,513. The Blj^e ot Nurture. By Hugh Rhodk'-, Anno Domini 1577. Bdited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Fiipokrick .1. FuaNi- 
VAt.i., M.A., Trinity Hall, t'niiibridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English text Societies. ‘Ito. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 
26. xxviii. and 56. 1867. 1/. Us. 6</. 

Thibaut.— The StjLyAsmiiAs. English Translntion, •vp^ an Intr^- 
duBtion. By C?. Thiiiait’I’, Ph.D., Anglo-Sanskrit Profess_pr Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 

Thomas.— JiAULY Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
■ the Early History of the Sas-sanian Dynasty, eontainiiig Proclamations of Ardc- 
shir B.ibek, Sapor I.,•and his Sueci'ssors. With a (.'ritical Examination and 
Exjdainition of tlic ('clebiatcd Inscription in the Hkjikhad Cave, demonstrating 
rfhiit Sapor, the l,'oni)iU!ror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edward 
ThoMAi^J^’ R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. dd. 

JThomas.—IIU e Chronicles of the PATni#f Kings of Dehli. Illus¬ 
trated by Coins, In«:riptioiis, and other Xntitjuarian Hemaiiis. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.A.late of the East India (’oinpany's Bengal Civil Se/tice. With 
numerous Copp^plates atid Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1671. jfe’l 8s. 

Thomas. —The BSove^de IIesottiices jf the Mughal Empire wlNDiAj 
- from A.D. 1563 to a.d. 1707. A sjiplement to*” I he Chroipcles of the Paili&a. 
Kings of Delhi.” By Edwav-d Thomas^ F.R.S. Demy 8«oT, pp. 60, cloth. 
3s, dd. 
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Thoitfas. —Comments on IIecem' PEnLVx'DBfliPHEEMENTS. • Witlf an 

Incideolal Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of ’I’abaristhn. Illustrated by Coins. by 
^Edwaud Tiiomah, F. R S. 8vo. pp. 6'i, and ‘I plates, cloth, sewed. 3^. fid . 

Thomas. —Sassanian Coins. Communieiitod to tho Nnniismatic Sooii ty 
of London. By K. Thomas, F. R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5«. * 

Thomas. —Kecords of the Gtjpta DyNASTr. Illustrated by Inscrip¬ 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on tho Arabs in Sind. By Ei>waki> Thomas, P’.R.S. Folio, with a 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price 14». 

Thomas.—J ainism; or. The Early Fuilh of Asoku. With Iliustnitious 

of the Ancient Beligions of the F,us>, from the Pantheon of the I iido-Scythians. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrinn I'oins and Indim Dates. By Kuwaud 
Thomas. F.RS. 8vo. pp. viii., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. ' 

Thomas. —The TuEour and Practice of Crkot.e Grammak. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain fTrinidad), 1SG9. 1 v»)l. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 12s. 

Thorburn. —BannIj ; or, Oiir Afohiin Frontier. By S. S. Tuorrurn, 

I.C.g., Settlement OlTicer of tho Bannli District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 

. 18s. 

Thorpe. — Dipeomataricm Angrictjm ^vt Saxonici. a Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King ASthelberht bf Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: 1. M iscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. 111. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Tuoupe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of .Netherlandish LiteraV.re 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. Is. 

Tindall.— A Grammar and Vocaruiary of the NAMAatrA-TIoTTENTOT 
Lanovagb. By Henry Tindaei., Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 6s. 

Trubner’g Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Catalogue of Stwjiskrit Litera¬ 
ture, chiefly primed in Europe. To which is added a Cafiilogui! of Sanskrit 
Works printed in India; and a Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly for safe 
by Triibner & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd . pp. 84. 2s. Qd . 

Trnmpp. —Grammar of the P^src. or Language of the Afghans, com¬ 
pared with'the Iranian and Nortli-lndian Idioms. By Dr. Ernest Tuumpp. 
8to. sewed, pp. xvi. and 412. 21s. . , 

Trumpp. —Grammar of the Sindiii Language. Compared ivith the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Vernaculars. By Dr. Ernest- 
Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. .Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 590. 15s, * 

VaJi der Tuuk. —Oitixines op a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
By H, N. VAN DER Tudk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. Is. 

Van der Tuuk. —Shout Account of the Malay Manuscripts* belonging 
TO THE Royal Asiatic Society. By H N. van dek Tuuk. 8vo., pp.52. 2s 6<f. 

Vedarthay^tna (The); or, an Attempt to Interpret the Vedas. A 
Marathi and English Translation of the llig Veda, with Vie Original Saihhitd 
and Fada Texts in Sanskrit. Parts I. to XII. ’8vo. piJ. 1—313. Price 3s. 6<f. 

• each. , , 

Vishuu-Puraua (JChe) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Pura^!<ai. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro- 
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•frssor o# Sanskrit in theJJniwersity of Oxford, etc.,etc. Edited by Fitzhdward 
Hai.i,. In 6 voIs. 8vo. >^o1. T pp. cxI. and ^UO ; Vol. 11, pp. 3t3 : Vol. Hi., 
p|5. 31-8; Vol IV. pp. 3)6, cloth; Vol. V. pp, 392, cloth. Ids. iid. each. 

^hl. V., Part 2, containing the Index, compiled by Fitzedward Hall. Cloth. •12s. 

Wade—Yti-YicN TziJ-Eku Ciiii. A progressive course designed to 
assist 4hc Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Iviefopolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and M’riting 
Kxercises. By Thomas l■'KA^CIS Waoe, C.U., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty's Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16 ; >yllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Kxercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. 

Wade.—'W kn-Ohien Tzu-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, desigift'd to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officisls of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol- 1. By 
Thomas Fiiancis W>,dk, C B , Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’a Legation 
^at Peking. 4to., half-cloth^ pp. xii. and 4.'i3 ; and iv , 72, and 32. £ 1 I6«. 

Wake. —rCuAPTERs on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of com¬ 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of l.oudou. Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 344, cloth. 7«. Gd. 

Watson. —Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian ^nd 

OTHER Kastern Kconomic Pi.antk AND tHODucTs, originall/ prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.K.A.S., etc., Keporter on the 
Products of India. • Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. £l 11«. 6(2. 

Weber.— On tub Ramayana. By Dr. Albiiecht Webek, Berlin. 

Translated from the German by the llev. l>. C. Boyd, M .A. Reprinted from 
“The Indian Antiquary.” Foap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5«. 

Wedgrwood. — A Dictionary of English Etytiology. By Hensleigh 
Wedowodd. Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the (3n|8mal Roots of the Language. With an Introduction 
on the Formation of Lapg^age. Imperial 8vu., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Migts, of 160 pages. I’rice 5.v. each ; or complete in one volume, cl. 
£\ 0 _ 

Wedgwood. —On the Origin op Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8 to. pp. 172, cloth. 
3«. Gd. , 

Wegt. —GlossjUiy *and Index of the Pahlati Text^ op the Book of 
Aniu Viraf, The 'I'ale of Gosht-I Fryaiio, The lladokht IS’usk, and to some 
extracts from tlie Diii Kard and Miraiigistan ; prepared from Destur llushaugji 
Asa’s* Glossary to the Aida Viraf Natnak,'and from tlic Original Texts, witn 
Notes on I’ahlavi Grammar. By K. W. West, Ph.l). Revised by Mamtin 
Hauo, Ph.D, PiAlished by order of the Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. viii. and 352. 25«. 

■^^eeler^.— The WiirriUY of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 

Talbovs Whi.elek, Assistant >ecretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the InAan Record Commission, author of' 
” I be Geography*of Herodotus,” etc. etc. Demy 8vo. ci. 

• I • • 

Vol. 1. I'he Vedic Period and the Maha Bharatei. pp. Ixxv. and 576. 18«. 

Vol II.. The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period, pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 
two Maps. ^Is. . 

Vol. III. Hindu, BSddhist, BrahAanital Revival, pp. 484, with tvfET mapp. 18«. 
VM. IV. Part I. Mussulman Rull. pp. xxxii. and 320. 

Vol. IV. Part II. In the press. 
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Wheeler.-i-JotritNAi. or a Votage up the iRiiJajrADDY to Mairdauat and 

Bhamo. By J. Talboyb Whbeleiu 8vo. pp. 104, sowed. 1871. 8s. 6rf. 

Whitney.—O kiental and Linouistio Studies. First Series. The 

JVeda; the Avesta ; tho Science of l.angfuage. By Wileiam llwiGiiT Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative I’hilalogy in Yale College. Cr. 8vo. cl., 
pp. X. and 418. l‘i«. o ■ ... 

CoNTENis.—The Vedas.—The Vedio Doctrine of a Future Life.—MUlli-r’s History of'Vedic 
Uteralure.—^I'he Translation of the Veda.— MUller’s KiiJ.Veda Translation. — The Avesta.— 
Indo-European Philology and Ethnology.—MUller’s Lectures on I.iinguuKe.—Pre.sent state of 
the Question as to the Origin of Language —Itleck and tlie Simions TluHiry of Language.— 
tlchleicher and the Physical Theory of Language.—Stcinthal and the I’sycholugioal Theory of 
Language.—Language and Education.—Index. 

Whitney. —OniENTAL and Linguistic Studies. By W. I). Whitney, 
Pr<>ff!s.sor of Simskrit. Second Series, ('onteiits ; Tlie East and West—Religion 
and Mytliology—Orthography and J’honology—Ilindd Astronomy. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 446. 12«. 

. 

Whitney.—A thakva Veda PuATr 9 lKirYA ; or, Cauuakfy’a Caturslflh^- 
yikk (The). Te.xt, Translation, and Notes. By w/i,i,iam D. Whitney, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. !^80, boards. JL'I 11s. (id. 

Whitney.— I jANGUAof. and the Study of Langcaoe : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. Whitney. Third Kdition, 
^augmented by an Analysis. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 604. 10.v. 6ti. 

Whitney .— Language and it.s Study, with especial reference to the 
Indo-European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by W, 1). Whitney, 
Professor of Sanskrit, and Instructor in Modern Languages in Yale College. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables of Declension and Conjugation, 
Gnmm's Law witli Illustration, and an Index, by the Rev. R. Mokuis, M.A., 
I.L.D. Cr. 8vo. el., pp. xxii. and 318. 5s. - 

Whitney. — Sukya-Siddhanta (Translation of the): A Text-hook of 

Hindu Astroiiorify, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calcu.ations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map. and indexes. By W. D. 
Whitney. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. £\ \Air.^6d. 

Whitney. — TAittiriya-PrAthjAkhya, with its Coiniuenfary, the ^ 

Tribhhsbyaratuu; Text, Translation, and Notes. By '.V. 1> Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Vale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. £1 5s. 

Williams.— A Dictionary, Enolt.su and Saf-scrit. By Monier 

W1LL.1AMS, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the .I'ono.urable East India 
Company. 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. 1861. £:i iis. ' 

Williams.—^A Sanskrit-Enollsu Dictionary, Etyrnologically and 

yj'ilologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, Germaif, "Anglo- 
Si x'in, English, and other cognate ludo-Kuropcan Languages. By MoNieh 
Williams, M.A., Boden PiotVs.tor of Sanskrit. 4to. cloth. ^14 14.'v. dU. 

Williams.— A Practical Grammar of the Sanskr’t Language, ar* 

ranged with reference to <the Classical I.anguagea of Europe, for tii?« use of 
English Students, by Moniek Williams, M.A.' 1877. Fourth*Ediiion, 
Revised. 8vo. cloth. 15s. 

W illiam s. — A* Syllabic Dictionary of the. ' Chinese Language, 
arranged according to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, With the prcliunciatiun of the 
Characters as beard in Peking, Canton, Amoy, tmd Shanghai. By S. Wells 
Williams. 4^o. cloth, pp. ixxxiv. and, 125,2. 1874. os . ' 

Williams.—F uuit Lessons in the MAdki Language. With a Short 

Vocabulary. By^. jJL. Williams^ B.A, Fcap. 8 yo. pp. 98, cloth. 6s. < 
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Wilson. —TiV^rks of the lj|^iIoKA.CE Hatmast Wilsoit, F.R.S., 

Member of the Koyal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and I'arU. andof the Oriental 
Soc.’of Germany, etc , and lioden Prof, of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

VolS I. and II. Esbatb and Lrctorrb chiefly on the Religion of the Hindtis, 
by the late H. H. Wil.'ON, M.A., F.R S., etc. Collected and edited by Dr. 
Reinhold Rost. 2 vols cloth, pp. x^. andd99, vi. and 416. 2\s. 

Vols:^! 11. IV. and V. Ehhavs Anaevticad, Cuitioai., and Phidolooioai,, on 
S onjKCTS ooNNecTBi) WITH Sanskkit Litruatuiib. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Rkinhold Rost. .'J vols. Svo. pp. 408, 4(><i, and 390, cloth Price 30#. 

Vols. VI., VII., VIII, IX. and X. Vi'Hnxi I’uuanA, a System of Hindu Mt- 
Tiioi.ooY AND 'I’kadition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illus¬ 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purhn&g. liy the late H. H. WjttjpN, 
Edited by Fitzkdwako Uadi.. M.A., D.Q.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. 8 vo., 
pp. cxl. and 2c0; 341'; 344; 34l>, cloth. 21. 12jt. dd. 

Vol. X.. Part 2 , containing the Index, comiJiled by b'itzcdward Hall. Cloth. 12». 

Vol» XI. and XII. Ski.bct Si'vciMENs OF THB Thkatke OF THE Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Horace IIayman Wilson, M.A., 
F. ll.S. 3rd corrected Kd. 2 vols. 8 vo. pp. Ixi. and 384 ; and iv. and 418, cl. 21s. 

Wilson.—S klkct Hpf.oimkns oi’ the Tiieatee of the Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By the late Hohack Hayman WiLsotja 
M A., F.R.S. Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8 vo., pp. Ixxi. and 384; iv. 
and 418, cloth. 21 s. 

contknts, 

Vol. I.—Preface—Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindua - Dramas translated from the 
Original SaiisUrit-A-Tlie .Mi ichcliakali, or the Toy Curt—Vikram oand Urvaai, or the 
Hero aiul the Nympli - I'ttara Uuiiia Churitra, or continuation of the History of 
Itiiina. 

Vol. II.—Druiiias trunsliited from the Original Sanskrit—Maliiti and Mlidhava, or the Stolen 
Alarriagc—Miidrfi llakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister—Itatnllvalf, or the 
Necklace—Apiiendix, containing short accounts of ditt’erent Dramas. 

Wliflon.—T he I’kesknt State of the Cultivation of Orientai; 
l..iTi'.uATUUK. A I.jn^re delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the DireCToAi’rofessor 11. H. Wilson. 8 vo. pp. 26, sewed. 
Lbiidoo, 1852. iid. 

Wilson. —A ifwixcrt^Ji^ IN Sanskrit and English. Translated, 

amended, and enlarged^'rain an original conipibition prepared by learned Natives 
for the College of Foft William by H. H. Wilson. The Third Edition edited 
by .Taguumohana Tarkah^kura and Khettrumohanu Moukerjee. Published by 
Gyanondruebandra i^ayy^ruudhuri and Brothers. 4to. pp. 10«8. Calcutta, 
1874. £S 3a. 

Wise.-2-CoMMKNTARY^y^ THE HlNDIT SySTEM OP MEDtCTNK. Bv T. A. 

WisF., M.D., Bengairfeedical Service. 8 vo.,,pp. xx. and 432, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
■VSTise.— ^^Kk^iew of "he Histouy of Medicine. By Thomas . . 
Wise, M.U. 2 vols^ 8 vo. clutk. Vol. I.,t pp. xeviii. and 397; Yol.''\T., 
pp. 674. tOs. 

Witters. —The ENy.rsii Language Spelled as Pronounced, with 
FillargedjAlpba bet ot’ Forty Letters. With Spccirnffn. By Geouoe Withers. 
Royal 8 ^ 0 . sewed, pp. 84. * Is. '~ 

Wordsworth.—IhiE Church op Thibet,^ and the Historical^nalojies 
of Buddhism and Chriirtia®ity. A» Lecture delivered at Bombajaby W. Words¬ 
worth, B.A., P|incipal oS l^hinstone College. 1877. 8 vo. pp. 51. 2«. 6d. 

-iWright. —Feudal Manuals op English History. A Scries of 
I’opular Skejebc*l of *)ur National Yrish>i‘y, compiled at diflcrcA pe^)d 8 , from 
thiAriiirteoiitli t'eiitiiry to the Fift(|fiitb. for the use of the Feudal Gdilry aiiiP 
NoBllity. Now first edited taom the (Original By Thomas 

WnfoiiT, Esq., M.A. Small 4to. cloth, pj^,*xxiv. and 18*. 1872. i 6 «. 
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Wright.—T he Homes of Other DATSyt-^A History Lf Domestic 
M&nners and Sentiments durin;^ the Middle Ages. By '1'homas Wright, Ssq., 
M.A., F.S.A. With llluatratiuns from the Illuminations in cont6mp<>rBry 
Manuscripts and other Sources, drawn and engraved by F. W. Fairholtv Esq., 
F.S.A. 1 Vol. medium 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xv. and 612, 
360 Woodcuts. £1 Is. 

Wright —The, Celt, the KoMiJr, and the Saxon ; a History .of the 
Early Inhabitants of Britain down to tho Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to 
Christianitj'. Illustrated by tho Ancient Bcmnins brought to l,ight by Recent 
Research. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., etc., etc. 'I bird Cor¬ 
rected and Enlarged Edition. Eumerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xiv. and 602. 14«. 

Wright. —Anglo-Saxon and »Oli)-English VocABULAitiEs, Illustrating 
tiie Condition and Manners of our Forefathers, as well as the History of the 
Forms of Elementary Education, and of the Languages spoken in this Island 
from tho Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. Edited by Thomas Wright Ksq., 
M.A., F.S.A., etc. Second Edition, edited, cuUatid, and corrected by Richard 
WULCKBR. * - [J« the press . 

Wylie. —Notes on Chinese LiTERATCEa; -with introductory Remarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art ; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A. W yi.ib. Agent of the 
^ British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 2i)6, cloth. Price, jffl 16s. 

YajHrveda.—T he White Yajdk Veda in the MAdhyandina Recen¬ 
sion. With the Commentary of Mahidhara. Parts 1 to 24. Large square 8vo. 
2s. 6d. each. (Will be completed in about 36 parts.)'* 

Yates.— A BenoXli Grammar. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Bengali Langnsge 
Edited by I.Wrmoer. Fcap. 8vo., pp. iv. and 16U, bds. Calcutta, 1864. Ss . Sd . 
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